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Art. I. Beporh of Cases argued and decided in ike High Court 
of Chancery, By F. Vesey, Junior* Vol. VII.—^Dr Wol** 
cot’*? Case ^ 1802,—Mr Southey’s' Case ^ IBlt*—Lord By- 
ron’s Cain^ Feb. 1822.—Mr Lawrence’s Lectures m Fhy*-* 
siology, March 1822, 

‘ ^UR system of remedial law resembles an old Gothic ca«<* 
^ ‘ tie erected in the days of chivalry, but fitted up for r 

‘ modern inhabitant—the moated ramparts, the embattled towers, 

* and the trophied halls, are magnificent and venerable, but use- 
‘ less, and therefor^ neglected : the inferior apartments accom- 
‘ modated to daily use, are cheerful and commodious, though. 

‘ their approaches may be winding and difficult. ’ Such is the 
striking illustration witli which Blackstone takes leave of the 
most laborious part of his celebrated undertaking, ‘ Civil inju¬ 
ries and their remedies. ’ And it is jperhaps true, that most 
suitors in our courts of justice, through passages more or less 
winding, and with different degrees of difficulty, do manage, 
by keejiing fast hold of the hand of some learned counsel, to 
arrive at last in one or other of these inferior apartments. But 
unfortunately, there is one class, whose interest in the laying 
out of these rooms seems to have been by common consent 
abandoned—^we mean authors. A library was no part of this 
le^ chateau in its feudal state. Our worthy ancestors had as 
much idea o£ a boudoir or a billiard-room ; and it was not till 
the art of printing enabled literature to take hold of the public 
mind, that an exclusive property in it could become, in any 
legal sense, an object of value. Before, however, this altera¬ 
tion in an author’s condition could have produced my visible 
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effect. Government seized upon Mm as a prisoner'of^ state. 
Printing was altogether proliibited, except under the sanction 
of a license; and, with whatever evils this system was fraught, 
it had at least the good effect that the licensers permitted no 
one to print another man’s copy; and consequently,'as long, 
as it endured, an author effectually sheltered from the infe¬ 
rior beasts of prey who now prowl about the press for a thiemh 
jumI miserable subsistence, • 

Soon after the revival of our civil liberties at the epocli of 
the lie volution, the licensing act expired j and the value of 
public opinion, as propagateti through the medium of the press, 
became too well understood and too highly prized, to suffer a 
Bastile of human thought to be again erected in this country. 
However, in the common ignorance of the precautions requi¬ 
site to protect literary property, and in the common joy of 
emancipation, nothing seems to have been thought of beyond 
the getting rid of regulations politically obnoxious; and the 
new race of authors found themselves in the situation of slaves, 
whom the same moment had freed and turned out of doors. 
An action upon the case had been speculated upon, as an ex¬ 
periment for their relief, but not proceeded in. Prom having 
been so long habituated to the intimidating security of penal¬ 
ties, they looked upon them as the most obvious source of 
protection. In an evil hour they applied to Parliament, were 
‘ cursed with a granted prayer, ’ and received the fatal pre¬ 
sent of a statute, exhibiting perhaps the most successful effort 
of legislative cross-purposes that is to be ibund^ii our written 
law. 

This celebrated statute has for its title, ‘ An act for the 
Encouragement of Learning ’—for its preamble (which I.ord 
Coke terms the Rey of a statute), the assertion, that ‘ Au¬ 
thors and their families have been ruined by persons of late 
taking the liberty to print books without the consent of the 
proprietors ’—and lor its recital, that it means ‘ to prevent 
such mischief, and encourage •learned men to compose useful 
books. ’ Now, this laudable purpose it proceeds to accom¬ 
plish, by cutting down to fourteen years the property in his 
printed works, in which an author previously h^ (according to 
the opinions of eight out of the twelve judges, including Lord 
Mansfield) a perpetuity at common law. And the only security 
afforded to the autlior during these fourteen years, is by arming 
him against pirates with an expensive form of action, wherein 
the penalty of a penny a sheet is to go,.half to the Crown and 
l>alf to the informer; and the party injured is entitled only 
to have the specific books handed over Ad him, which he k 
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compelled, by the express words of the statute, to turn into, 
waste paper—for which iiiestijiia;ble benefit he is taxed with,\ 
nine presentation copies to tlie public libraries. Tlie stetutory 
confiscation was real, the protection iUusOTy; and the truth so 
often stated by the present Chancellor (as applying ejjually to 
the action for damages at common law) was soon discovered-^— 
that tlje only real protection was to be found in his court, in the 
form of an injunction. Now, we cannot sufllcientiy regret, that 
being so fiiUy aware of this circumstance Lord Eldon should, 
upon a new principle, be the first to deny to authors a tem¬ 
porary refuge agamst commem robbers, in that very sanctu¬ 
ary which Ij^d been prepared for them by the eijm table ar¬ 
chitects who preceded linn, lliis novel doctrine is so entire¬ 
ly, as it were, novm homo in the Court of Chancery, that its 
pedigree can be traced no higher up fhan twenty years. As 
Lord Eldon is its parent, so he is its sole authority,—and 
it will be found, we suspect, to rest upon the possibility of a 
doubt. It is contained in the four judgments whose titles are 
prefixed to the present article, and is nearly in his Lordsliip’s 
own words, as follows. ‘ Wliere the law does not afford a 
‘ complete remedy, the Court of Chancery will lend its assist- 
‘ aiice; at law, where the separate publications could never be 
^ hunted down one after another, the remedy fmr the invasion of 
‘ litcranf property is viorse than ike disease. It is therefore the 
‘ imperfection of that remedy which gives a court of equity its 
‘jurisdiction to stop at once, by injunction^ the piracy of a 
‘ work. But if thetcase be one which it is not clear will sus- 
‘ tain an action at law, then this court will not give the plaintiff 
‘ the relief'he seeks. Now, Eyre, C. J., has laid it down, that 
* a person cannot recover in damages for a work calmlated to 
‘ do injury to the public. The question of ifitent ’ (or tenden¬ 
cy, for the intent is an inference from the tendency) ‘ I liave 
‘ no right to try; because it has been settled, after great dilFe- 
‘ rence of opinion among the learned, that it is for a jury to 
‘ determine it. The only question for me is, whether it is so 
‘ clear that the plaintiff’})ossesses a civil right in the publication 
‘ before me, as to leave 7io reasonable doubt upon my mind, 

‘ that it would support an action in a court of law. It is im- 
‘ possible for me to say, looking at its general tenor, and alj^ 
f at particular passages unconnected with its general tenor, tlMt 
‘ 1 have no doubt; I hope it is a reasonable one, ’ &c. 

Now, this doctrine, it will be observed, is founded altogether 
upon a Nisi Priiis</n;/?o/f of C. J. Eyre, not acted upon there, even 
at Nisi Prius; though it has been said by lieflriy every Judge in 
the Courts of Common Law, that they wished the mscisfoni of 
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at Nisi Pms» jBrom the small deliberation which could 
;he i^stowed in making them, were never cited in argument. 
TOis anthority, nevertheless, is the only one which Lord Eldon 
ijKver has alludl^ to as the groundwork of his decisions ; and if 
lire turn to the circumstances which accompanied it, we, shall 
lind some di^ftcidty in accounti^ Ibr cthe pmali^ with which 
it has been referred to and received. On me occasion of those 
n^morable riots, by what we may call the Om.nge Mob at Bir¬ 
mingham, when the loyal showed their resort to law and 
government, by plunder and devastation, Dr Pri^tley brought 
an action against the hundred for the injury which his proper¬ 
ty had sustained. Several bookseEers deposed ^o tlie sum 
which they would have given for certain manuscripts which 
had bemi destrtwed. The counsel for the hundred said, inde- 
fmtce, that Dr Priestley was in the habit of publishing books 
prejudicial to the Established Religion and Oovernmeiit of the 
country; but called no evidence to prove it. On which C. J. 
Eyre is reported to have gone out of his way, in a case of 
such grievous outrage upon the plaintiff to observe, that if 
such evidence had l^n produced, he should have received 
it, on die ground that no man can have a property in such 
writings; and tbex^or^lio disprove a property in these manu¬ 
scripts, on the value of which direct evidence had been given, 
the tendency of anterior publications was all that "was requir¬ 
ed. The polemics of the ^tarian were to taint the disco¬ 
veries of the chemist; and we should have a heresie personclle, 
like that which Pascal describes tlie Jesuits to have attributed 
to M. Amauld. 

But, assuming the observation of C. J. Eyre as positive law, 
the doctrine affirms, that authors must be left to a remedy 'wor&e 
than the disease^ whenever the Lord Chancellor may happen to 
entertain a doubt, which he hopes may be reasonable, whether 
a work is calculated to do injury to the public ! The Chancel¬ 
lor often alludes, to his natui'al infirmity of a—doubting mind: 
Yet here a doubt is to be ground firm enough, whence, like 
Archimedes, he can move anq remove the world of letters at 
his pleasure. ; 

Lifetttture is generally spoken of as an encode, every where 
of slow growth, and requiring special favour; but in dus in- 
rtance, it seems treated as if it were a weed to be trodden down 
Ifl^the public path. Indeed, the lil^irality of our nationd cha¬ 
racter does not appear to most advantage in the sort of reluc¬ 
tant naturalkation which, k had previously obtaitmd. It is a 
enmous feet, diat in a country like England, the greet quesdon 
ti Utenury property ^ouid have bemi feurly fought out for die 
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<kst and last at so recent a |>feriod as intidn th^ last 
years. When men of letters sought oixasion topw 

serve their property according to the^ nnl^rm piwjtical ^oy* 
ment of it, ana to nimntaih those i^ts^Biohwieis^U^ ^ tfea 
discussion proved to have beeh origittohj?^ a^^d natub^y^th^^ 
they were met by objections of a natm*© t&ct 
accustomed to courts of Justice," would'^Oarcely hevO antlcip^^ 
on such a subject' Authors claiihed ‘thO protection of a la^» 
which boasts that it consists not of particuW M^t^ces, httt of 

G eneral principles. They were called upon, %)^ever,, to p*si>* 
uce cases in poi^ from an age that haa nevei^ ^it^ a printed 
book. The Registrum Brevinm was referred" to, ‘ and toe au¬ 
thor was desired to produce from thence piecedenj» of writsi “ 
which could only have existed there in anPcipfliion of thO 
wants and iutdligence Of a future ^e. Authors applied to ark 
undis|)uted possession, ever since toe'origitf of literigure, whh^ 
had been respected ev^ by tJie despotism of the Tudopk'ilnd 
the StuarLs: but they were taunted by allusions to the cPmmon 
shkvety of a period, in the degradation of, which they Had only, 
sharea alike with their fellow-citizens, whilst the gloiy of having 
most suffered and best avenged its persecutionif^ was preem^ 
nently their own. Tliey insisted at last, on larger and higher 
grounds, on the sacredness of property—’but the notion was de¬ 
rided ; and, in spite of the practical experience of three centu¬ 
ries, and of statutory provisions which the Court had for some 
years administered without any difficulty, they were told very 
gravely and very leaAiedly, that there was a metaphysical im¬ 
possibility, which would not allow of a property in ideas! 

Literature, however, was carried triumphantly by its friends 
through these and similar objections j RiP: th^ statute of Annei 
which had been passed either with a jfomp of fraud and hy¬ 
pocrisy altogether unprecedented, or in utter ignorance ctf the 
sulject, presented a barrier, which waS not to begot over. Thus 
disinherited, as it were by accident, authors ought to obtain, for 
the brief term which is left them out of thefr patrimony, of rather 
their creation, all the security that law can give; but they are 
singularly placed. Put into a bag the generm profit and loss of 
autoors, and, On tHe average of the whole, rto specie^ of labmU: 
is so ill paid, or undertaken with so many hazards.' Under the 
most improved state of the law ofjibel, they must ,|till sit down to 
their task:, as Damoqles to his feast, with a sword susj^ended over 
them by a »ngle thread. All tfte results, and use, and applica¬ 
tion of their writings, become at once the property of the pub¬ 
lic. From ita nature, top, literary prc^rty must always be ex- 
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Ito t^aily spoliation; to be plucked awayfeather by feather, 

In.abridgment, cjucJtation, or treatment of the same subject, 
just enough of alteration to raise a possibility that the iil- 
'i^atWh is not colourable only. For if thd plagiarist has dis- 
iplayed siifGcient cjterclse of mind to distinguisli him from a 
^Oopyitig machipe,, die intei’esfs of society require that he shonld 
be supposed an original author. Nor, tn hilst the pilfering plri- 
giartst can thus steal stick after stick, as <^rOws break up the 
nest of their brother whilst he is away, are authors much bet-^ 
ter guarded by the common Ifiw against the bolder pirate, who 
, robs them at once of all, Tlieir interest in their jiroperty is imt 
allowed to be ca])able of supporting an indictment; it arose tn 
a civilized instead of a barbarous age, and llierefore it is left to 
pi*otect itself; whilst man-tia})s and spring-guns unibrtunately 
cannot be prayed in aid against the jioacher of our tlioughts, to 
exercise a vigour beyond the la^'. Tlie }>enalrii'fi, under the sta¬ 
tute, are positively ludicrous; and tlm damages to be reaivered in 
an action, have been long knm^m to be ijot worth contending for. 
The action itself is expensive ; you cannot ])rovo c.bove a bun- 
dretltli part of the damage actually ''Ustainid, and have to hjok 
for that hundredth part from a pauper, who laughs in your fiice, 
and gpes on with his villany at his ease from within tin* lluit ',. 
For, in a ouestion not of disputed private I'ight, but of clear 
piracy, the defendant must be always a bankrupt both in charac¬ 
ter and fortune. Thus, we are in danger of seeing an .uitlKa* 
the sole exception to that nifixim, which tlie law says }>as no 
exception; and tliere would exist a riglft without ji practical 
remedy, were it not for the summary interference with which, 
for the very purpose of meeting cases so circumstanced, the 
Court of Chancy htfe been intrusted. This is tlie opening 
which (Blackstone say*) ‘was left for the more liberal and 
‘ euterjwising Judges, who have sate in our Courts of Equity, 
‘ to show the other Jud^s their error by sup})lying the omissions 
of the courts of law. ’ The injunction is granted for tlie single 
end of making effectual a legal riglit, whicli cannot be other¬ 
wise adequately enforced, and is intended to prevent such mis¬ 
chief as we law cannot properly repair. 

This remedy has, until within these few years, been administer¬ 
ed fornjiwards of a century upon such equitable principles, tliat 
authors haVe I'eceived under if all the relief wbich any remedy 
merely civil can ever extend to them. But the present Ebnl 
Chancellor has started a doubt,—^and has thereby at once reduc- 
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cd this security to nothing ! I'liis doctrine is a most penal innova». 
tion on the law of libel, a law of itself^ in its most dir^t shape, and,. 
under its constitutional restrictions, sufliciently nn^eftain and se¬ 
vere. It was first breathed in the case of the coarse biiffbonery of 
Peter Pindar; next in that of Wat Tyler, the persoiiification of 
onr Laureate’s juvenile opinions; but scarcely atjr;acted die public 
attention until the excommunication of Lord Byron’s Calm, tUid 
of the Pliysiolomcal Lectures of Mr Lawrence. Tlie circum¬ 
stances under w’nich it was promulgated may be described b^ a 
single instance, as follows. Mr Murray, a pubBsher of tlie first 
respectability, applies to the Court of Chancery, praying for an 
injunction to prevent Mr Benbow, or some other publisher of 
similar character, from, printing and selling at low prices, ^ind in 
cheap forms calculated for the pockets .of the lower classes', cer¬ 
tain works of Lord Byron, which, whatever may be their merits 
or demerits, Irnd been- purchased by him at a high price, and 
published fairly and openly in the ordinary course of trade, and 

3 gainst which no criminal proceedings had been instituted. But 
le Lord Chancellor entertains a doubt whether the writings 
are not of dangerous or immoral tendency, and therefor^ re¬ 
fuses to inteiTere. 

The evil effects in the infringement of the private property of 
authors, which have followed n*om the doctrine in question, are 
Tio clear, and the consequences to society so serious, that we 
have been induced to ascertain, to the best of our ability, tlie 
degree of legal nec^sity by wliich Lord Eldon has been driven 
to so formidable a l^onclusion. The interest which every one 
ought to feel in the rights of an author and the independence 
of the press, will, we trust, support our readers through a ffjw 
pages, in which we can promise neither charm nor satisfaction, 
other than in die result to which we have persuaded ourselves 
that they directly lead. Among the powers intrusted to the 
Court of Chancery, one of the most pccuBar is die means of 
special interference, thiough its great preventive instrument, 
the writ of injunction. In casts where this pov^'er is applied, 
upon suggestion diat the defendant is injuring, dr threatening 
to injure, property belonging to die the, Court or 

Chancery issues its injunction, and put^H|top to dip^aj^ wh&h 
no later judgment of any court could compensate or r^p«dr. 
This is done u|mn motion, in the first instance, subject tb fur¬ 
ther discussion upon the heaihig of die cause, when the irijuiic- 
tion is either dissolved, or made perpetual, according to the 
merits of the case. Meantime, if the question involves a doubt- 
fid point of law, or a disputed, fact, the bill is somctimi^ retaib- 
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ed for ft certain period, in order that the parties may employ 
the interral in obtaining the opinion ol* a court of law, or the 
aa^tance of a Jnry, through whom tiie conscience of the Lord 
dumcellor may be informed, and his doubts determined. ITie 
probability of this course being resorted to, varies in propor- 
tfon as the doubt, is one which it would be unsuitable or impro* 
per to decide upon the Chancellor’s individual opinion. The 
question, in such a case, arises, what is to be done during the 
pendency of this doubt? The plaintilfhas proceeded upon his 
possessory right. Is that right to be invadled, because it may 
foil to be estmjlished in some future inquiry ? From this sim-^ 
pie statement of the usual course of proceeding, it is evident 
that ft plain or unquestionable right of action cannot be in¬ 
dispensable in an application for an injunction. But were it 
true, that tlie plaintiff is obliged to show a clear title to his 
property, before the Court oi Chanceiy will protect it by in¬ 
junction, we should insist, that, as a merely civil court, in¬ 
competent of itself to try the question of intent and tendency, 
it is bound to presmne in favour of a publication under cir- 
cum|tances like the present. When a book is notoriously 
allowed to become part of tlie national literature undisturbed— 
when both the expensive original, and cheap forgery, are ac¬ 
quiesced in and recc^^nised by all the criminal authorities, con¬ 
stitutional and unconstitutional—it seems monstrous for a single 
Judge, a member of the Cabinet, to deny the character of pro¬ 
perty to such ft book. But we are preparejH to show, that to 
entitle himself to an injunction, it is by no means necessary that 
the plaintiff should make out a clear right of action—doubtful 
title is all that is required, either upon principle or authority j 
and a doubt which applies solely to the nature of the property, 
and admits otherwile the title of tlio plaintiff, presents a vmch 
slighter impediment to the jurisdiction than the ordinary case, 
w'here, on the supposition that the subject-matter is capable of 
property, the doubt is, to which of tlie two parties it belongs. 

It would be beside our present purpose to enter into any de¬ 
tailed examination of the cases in winch a plaintiff is entitled to 
an injunction for the protection of ordinary property'. Suffice 
it to say, .that, even ii^iiestious of real property, where a party 
is left to stand on his legal right, whatever that may amount to, 
yet Lord Hardwicke hdtl a wubtful right as quite sufficient to 
entitle a plaintiff to an injunction until the hearing of the cause, ’ 
as Lord elottinghani, * the Father of Equity,’ had done long 
before him, taking the very sensible distinction of granting it 
more readily against a defendant who could simply make out» 
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case of Impunity, than against one who was himself an adverse 
claimant. But there is one species of property which calls for a 
more particular examination, from its very close resemblance 
to that which an author has in his works, with ’nO other distinc¬ 
tion, before the time of Lord Eldon, than tliat of beii^ less 
favourably considered-—we mean that of Patents. Lord Hard*- 
wicke generally mentions them together; he calls the statute Of 
Anne, a standing patent for authors; and both he and Sir Thqmal 
Clarke, referring to a time when the rule was otherwise, treat 
them as excepted cases, where the plaintifTs right appearing 
upon recoid or act of Parliament, he might apply to the Court 
at once for an injunction, without first establishing that riglit at 
law. A patentee is regarded as a contractor with the public, 
bound to certain tenns.* The doubts arising on the subject of‘ 
his patent, or the correctness of his specification, are generally 
mere points of law; or, if they turn on the novelty of the inven¬ 
tion, &c. there may be infinite hardship in stopping a rival 
manufactory. Yet a doubt will not dispossess a patentee. The 
objection urged against Mr Watt’s improvement on the steam- 
engine, * went to the very subject of the patent itself, that a„pa- 
tent for a method or principle was void; and the Judges in the 
Common Pleas were equally divided on the validity of the pa¬ 
tent. Ix>rd Rosslyn, nevertheless, would not tlissolve his pre¬ 
vious injunction, or put the parties to compensation. ‘ I will 
‘ not disturb the possession of their specific right. * And Sir 
John Scott, Attoniew-General, says, ‘ It is the most ordinary Ju- 
‘ risdiction of the C^rt to say, they will not alter the possession 

* till the right is decided: In waste, it is the specific right of the 
‘ party to have the interference of this Couit. ’ Lord Eldon’s 
autliority on this subject fully accords with^the doctrine con¬ 
tended for with success by Sir John Scott—* Where the 
‘ Crown, in belmlf of the public, grants letters-patent, the 
‘ benefit of which contract the phblic are to have, and the 
‘ public have permitted a reasonably long and undisturbed 
‘ possession under colour of tbe*patent, the Court lias thought, 

♦ upon tlie fact of that possession proved against the public, that 
‘ there is less inconvenience in granting the injunction Until the' 
‘ legal question can be tried, than in dissolving it.' If the pa- 

‘ tentee can maintain the validity of his patent, by dissolving the" 
‘ injunction in the mean time, I should act botJi against pHnA ” 
‘ ciple and practice; not only enabling this defendant against ‘ 
‘ law to exercise a right in opposition to the patent, but also en- “ 
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‘ couragiiig dll niniik inti to take the >ame liberty. ’Anti on 
a still later occasion, f where the jmtent was attiTwartls avoided 
on objections to its valitiity, which the Clnuicellor seems, even 
iiii the first instance, to have justly deemed insurmoujitahlo; 
«,nd though there was nothing wliich could even be ealkid pos¬ 
session, yet Lord Eldon, in tlic interim, lield the defendant to 
kn account of every shilling which he had drawn from the al¬ 
leged violation of that winch eventually proved to be no right 
at alh'observing at the same time, tfiat ‘ in all wtses of exclusive 

* enjoyment under a patent, the Court will give so much credit 

* to the apparent right, as to restrain tiie invasion of it, until 
^ * that apparent right has been displaced. ’ We have no hint, 

therefi»re, in tliis analogous case, of leaving property to the 
Jeopardy of a doubt. 

Noi will now pass on to the history of literary injunctions 
themselves. Those which had been gi’onted previous to 1769, 
formed very imjiortant materials tiir argument tliroiighout the 
elaborate discussion wliich tlie subject then underw^ent, in the 
great cases of Miller v, Taylor, and Donaldson t?. Beckett. Jt 
js difficult to account for tlie positiveness with w'hich Lord 
Mansfield, in opposition to Lord Dardwicke’s express declara¬ 
tions, sought to distort them to seiwe his purpose. I^e was 
bold enough to say, ‘ I look upon tliese injunctions as equal to 
‘ any final decree. In a doubtful case, it wnidd be iniquity 
‘ to grant them ; because., if it sliould come»out that the jdaintifi* 
*• has no legal title, the defendant is injurea by the injunction, 
‘ and can have no reparation. ’ Notwiths^iciing the acknow- 
ieged difficulty of arbitrating between contending claims, which 
Lord Mansfield chooses to call iniquity, we shall now see 
what had been the practice of the Court of Chancery; and we 
think that Lord Mansfield must have looked rather awkwnrd, 
whilst Lord Camden spoke as folkiws, in the pre.staice of all the 
Judges and Lord Chancellor Bathurst. * All the iiyunction 
‘ cases have been ably gone tlirough. I shall only add, in ge- 
‘ neral terms, tliat they can preftr’e nothing : they are commonly 
‘ obtained for tlie purpose of staying waste, and the preven-^ 
‘ tion of hreparable damage. Tliey must, Oierefore, in t|ieir 
‘ nature* be sudden and summary, or the benefit of them would 
‘ be lost before they arc obtained; and they are granted, though 
‘ the right is riot clear^ but doitbljhd , Tlie question, whether 1 
‘ am tenant for life or in tail, whether 1 can maintain my right 

Ik * 
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‘ against the devisee or heir-at-law, may be discussed after- 
‘ wards at leisure; but unless, upon showing a reasonable pre~ 

‘ tcnce of title, you in the mean 1 ime tie up the spoiler's hands, 

‘ w^ho is felling my timber, (tr ploughing my pasture, my re¬ 
medy is gone, or comes too late to prevent the mischief. 
What, then, if a thousand injunctions had been granted, un¬ 
less the Chancellor at the time he granted them pronounced 
‘ a solemn opinion that they were grounded upon the common 
‘ law? It would only come to this at last, that the right in 
‘ question w’as claimed on one side, and denied on the other: 

* therefore, till the matter was tried and determined, let the 

* injunction go. Lord Hardwicke, after twenty years experi- 

* ence, in the last (hisc of the kmd that came before him, <le- 
‘ dared that the point had never yet been determined. Lord 

* Korthingtdn gnintcd them on the idea of a doubtful title : I 
‘ continued the practice on the same foundation i so did t|ie 

* present Chmicellor. ’ IMr Baron Eyre and Mr Justice Wii- 
les reter to Lord Hardwicke enjoining the piracy of the Para¬ 
dise Lost upon a doubtful right; and he is said to have cited 
(most appiopriately, as its liistory aftci’wards showed) the Al¬ 
manack patent as an authority for so doing. Mr Justice Yates 
calls an injunction ‘ but a temporary suspension till the right 

* is determined.'—‘ To obtain such an injunction, ’ Lord 
Chief-Justice Grey says, ‘ it is by no means necessary that the 
‘ plaintilF should iilake out a clear, indisputable title. It may 
‘ be granted on at reasonable pretence, and a doubtful right, 

* before the hearing of the cause. ’ 

Many other authorities might be cited: but we will pass over 
the whole intermediate ground, and come at once to Lord Eldon's 
own authority, which is equally conclusive. The first and lead* 
ing case upon literary injunctions which came before huti, * 
was that of the University of Oxford and Cambridge v. liich- 
nrdson, to prevent the sale of Scotch bibles in England. The 
King’s printer in England was not co-plaintiff; and it w^as 
doubtful whether the Universities had .a sufficient interest, in 
themselves, to maintain the suit. Lord IJdon’s Words are as 
explicit, on the Necessity of the plaintiff ultimately showing that 
he is the proper plaintiff^ as they ever can be upon the necessity 
of the subject-xnatter*ultimately turning out to be capable of 
property : he nevertheless grants an injunction. ‘ The Mtrubt 

* J have is, whether these phdntiffs are the persons to enjoin; 
‘ but, notwithstanding that, as there is ho doubt upon the ille- 
‘ gality of what the defendants are doing, I sliould not scruple 
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‘ to enjoin tliem.—It is said, that, in cases of this sott, the 
‘ universal rule is, the Court will not grant or sustain an in- 

* junction until it is made clear at law. With all deference to 
‘ X^rd Mansfield, I cannot accede to that ptoposition so un- 

qualified. There are many instMiccs in ihy own memory, in 

* which this Court has granted or continued injunctions to the 
‘ hearing, under such circumstances. Tn the case of patent 
‘ right, if the party gets his patent, and puts his invention in 
^ execution, and has proceeded to a sale, that may be called 

* possession under it, hemevi’r douhfjul it may be whether the 
‘ patent can be sustained, this Court has lately said, possession 
‘ under a colour of title is ground enough to enjoin, and con- 

* tinue the injunction, till it is proved at laV that it is only co- 

* lour, and not real title. ^—Lord Hardwicke and Lord Lough¬ 
borough regarded general consequences also, w'hen they got a 
point of private right sufficient to rest their foot upon. Whole 
branches of equitable jurisdiction are founded on it. But this 
seems very different from the resolute manner in which this 
Court has refused to entertain the least thought of the public 
upon the present occasion. We may be mistaken; but we con¬ 
fess, that almost the whole of the above judgment would seem 
to us to have been delivered for die purpose of removing the 
difiiculties under which the mind of Lora Eldon seems now to 
labour. 

In Gurney v. Longman, the right of th^ House of Lords, 
when sitting as a court of justice, to select; and nominate the 
sole publisher of its proceedings, came under discussion. 

Lord Erskine * there repeats the authority of Lord Eldon 
for the same opinions, up to a later period. * I shall follow, 

* therefore, die exiynple of Lord Eldon, in the case of Bruce 

* t’. Bruce, upon a dispute between the King’s printers in this 

* country and in Scotland. Great consideration being neces- 
‘ sary to arrive at a right jud^ient between their contending 
‘ patents, Lord Eldon, when 1 pressed him with the cases that 

* are now pressetl upon me, to ^ow that injunctions proceed- 
‘ ing upon legal rights ought to have their foundation on legal 
*• tide, receiving consummation by legal judgihent, answered, 

? that the same question had been deemed by Sir J. Jekyll, 

‘ and his decree affirmed by the Lord Chlncellor; and that the 
‘ Court, granting the injunction until the hearing, did not de-r 

* cide ultimately upon the rights of the parties. ’ Sir William 
Blackstone was answered out of his own Commentaries, in the 
House of Commons. We can only appeal (like Philip’s suitor) 
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from Lord Eldon at one time to Lord Eldon at another,—^hum¬ 
bly suspcctinff all along, that there must be some mystery in 
the matter, -^ich our understanding has rot beeti competent 
to unravel. 

The mystery seems to rest upon a distinction, the meiits of 
which we do not at present, perhaps, duly appreciate; for, as 
far as concerns the propriety or impropriety of granting an in¬ 
junction, all the diflBculties which attend such cases seem to dis¬ 
appear, when the question is reduced to this single point, name¬ 
ly, the possibility that the plaintiff may not be enabled, from the 
character of his work, to retain a property in it before a Jury. 
We shall shortly have occasion to draw the reader’s attention 
more particularly to that consideration. Mean time, in the entire 
absence of every particle of positive evidence tliat such an objec¬ 
tion was ever advanced before, there is considerable negative au¬ 
thority which, we think, it will be difficult to elude. Such a doc-^ 
trine, when once on foot, must from its nature creep on. It seems 
to have opened gradually upon Lord Eldon himself. In Peter 
Pindar’s case (1802), apparently claiming a right to declare his 
opim'on upon the criininality of a writing, if he thought fit, he 
expressly says, that, ‘ if doubtful, he shall send that ques- 
‘ tion to law. ’ But now (1822), in tlie Case of Cain, the ar¬ 
rangement is so far altered, that the question of criminality is 
solely for a Jury; but that his jurLsdiction is paralyzed by a 
doubt. # 

We have had nof opportunity of obtaining any thing like a list 
of the works which iiiave been protected l)y injunctions; and it is 
but by accident that, in any instance, the questionable tendency 
of the book can be ascertained, as all tlie cases are reported for 
tlie sake of some other point. In no case, however, which we 
have met with, is there any trace of an objection, taken either 
by the Court or the counsel on die ground of the libellous or 
improper nature of the work sought to be protected; and a 
strong inference may be drawn, tliat such an objection was not 
thou^t tenable, from its newr having been made where it 
certainly might have applied, tmd where, in its absence, the in-^ 
junction was? maintained. Pope’s Duiiciad was protected, as 
l^roperty, by injunction, 1729, the very year that' it was first 
published in 4to, with notes, and the names of the persons 
abused not only set out at lengtli, but justified by the authori-, 
ties luad reasons given. In the preface to th^ five former im-„ 
perfect editions (1727), Pope is stated to hav'e * tliought it a 
‘ happiness, that, by the late flood of slander on himself, he 
‘ had acquired sucli a peculiar right over their names as was 
‘ necessary to his design. ’ The Mvertisement to the edition 
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of 1720 desci*ibes ‘ the castigation ' * upon the chief offenders 
‘ as only a paper pinned u}Hni tlie breast to niiirk tlie enorriii- 
‘ ties for which tbey suffered, lest the correction only should 
‘ be remembered, and the crimes forgotten.’ Whether the 
nature of the vermin whom the satirist has set in amber for the 
amtiscment of pgsteritv, might not have denied them even &r- 
thing damages, is tmotber question; but in) one can doubt, but 
that, upon every principle of the law of libel, the Dunciad, at 
the dale when the injunction issued, Was one libel from the be¬ 
ginning to tlie end. 

In the year 1735, an injunction was granted for Pope’s 
and Swift’s Miscellanies. We will refer to the preface, in 
this instance also, for a character of the w'orh itself. ‘ We 
‘ are sorry foi‘» the satire interspersed in some of these 
‘ pieces upon a few' people froju whom the bigljcst provocations 
‘ have been received. As tlie original publieation was not 

* owing to our folly, but that ol‘ others, the omission of the 
^ ijiunes was not in our j)o\ver. W'e cannot deny, that, in seve- 
‘ ral parts of our lives, we have wTitteu things winch we may 
‘ w'ish never to have thouglit oi’: Jsome sallies of levity ought 

* to be imputed to youth, others to gaiety of our minds at cer- 
‘ tixin junctures, common to all men. 1 ne publishing of these, 
‘ which w'e cannot disown, atid w ithout ()ur consent, is a greater 
‘ injury than that of iiscribing to us the most stupid productions 
‘ which we Ciin wholly deny. Wo arc therefore compelled to, 
‘ submit to a verj' great hardship, to own sbeh })ieces as in our 
‘ stricter judgments we should have suppn^sed for ever. Tjie 
‘ collection consists of w'hat we not only thought Unlikely to 
‘ reach the future, but unworthy evai of the present age; not 
‘ our studies, but our follies; not our works, bjit our idle- 
‘ nesses. ’ Consid^jring the indulgence with which authors na- 
turully criticise the tendency of their own pertbnnances, the 
reader will not be surprised to find, in these Miscellanies, 
things such as no person, with the least pretension to charac¬ 
ter, at present would avow; afal, though the excuse set out 
above uiight be a reasonable one enough in a court of casu¬ 
istry j, it would make but a very sorry delcncc in a. court of law. 
In tlie yc^ 1737,* there follows an mjuiictioji for Guy’s Polly; 
The Lord ('hamberloin, upon objections, according to l)r 
Johnson, moral.or jiolitical, had prohibited its representation 
on the stage; but, l>eing afterwards published (notwilhsend¬ 
ing this hint, wliich Lord Talbot did not think fit to take), 
it received prolectiqn from the (A)urt of Chancery. As the 
Beggais’ 0})era w'us not prohibited, Polly must have been 
coiAsidered as still more suspicious; and yet the tendency 
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of the Beggars’ Opera has been matter of most vehement re- 

{ )robation. Dr Herring, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
)ury', preached against it. The Bench of Westminster Magi¬ 
strates attemptecl to proscribe it. Tliere aj^e very singular 
anecdotes recorded ot its effects,- and Swift^ at whose sug¬ 
gestion it was written, was obliged, with Popg and the timid 
Poet’s five hundred fi-iends, to go all lengths to cany the un¬ 
conscious author through the storm which it had raised about 
him. 

In 1765, wc fall in with an hijnnction against the piracy^ of 
the works of Swift himseltj with Idfe and Notes by Hawkes- 
worth. Of them we will only say, that it would be difficult to 
point out any author whose writings contain a greater variety 
of libellous matter of almost every description, affecting politics^ 
morality, and even religion. He was like ‘a white witch, mts^ 
chievoiisly good^ ’ and could only do a deed of charity ‘ in the 
spirit of the firsL-boi n Cain ’— 

‘ Whatever title pleas’d his ear, 

* Dean, Drapier, Bickerstafif, or Gulliver, 

—he is still found a libeller: whether wliere rewards are offered 
by prochunntion for a discovery of the author, or he grossly 
shakes in * Kabelais’s easy chair, t 

In 1785, an author, who boasted himself as ‘ a gentleman 
of Covent Garden 'riieatre, ’ favoured the world with a collec¬ 
tion of historical auijP'ddte.s, entitled ‘ Memoirs of G. Ann Bel- 
1^^’, including alkher Intrigues, with genuine Anecdotes of 
hu her public and private Connections.’ It was allegetl to be 
pirated from a larger work, ‘ An Apology for tlie Life of 
G. Ann Bellamy, by- Herself,-’ the .contents of M’hich were 
well calculated to gratify every ex|)cctatioii >\hich the title 
could excite, and the character of which is stamped by this 
very charge of piracy. The claim l<)r an injunction was as¬ 
suredly not preferred before Lord Kenyon, when Master 
of the Rolls, frbm tlie ho}>c of unreasonable indulgence to¬ 
wards works of such a descripfiou by tliat moral jmlgo‘; how¬ 
ever, it was instantly allowed, nor did he proceed in tliat igno¬ 
rance of the s^ubject-matter, which the secluded habits of his life 
might otherwise make sufficiently credible. He examined both 
works, ‘ reserving his decision, ’ &c. It is remarkable that 
Lord Kenyon justilied his view of this case, by a reference to 
Dr Howkesworth’s Voyages, in which he says, ‘ it hud been so 
determined.’ Hawkesw'orth’s ^’^ovages then wore in them- 
selvesmt subject for protec tion by injunction ; a work described 
by Lord Thiirlow ns a mere composition of trash, &c. It is 
notorious, that a Maga^^inc used to give a regular monthly no- 
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tice, ‘ that all the amorous passages in Dr Hawk--—th^s Col- 
‘ lections of Voyages, should be selected and published with 
‘ a suitable plate^ * —a threat actually put in execution. Dr 
Chalmers, in his Biographiciii Preface to the Adventurer, is 
obliged to acknowledge ‘ its impious sentiments and indecent 
* narratives; an^ that no inhdel could have published opinions 
‘ more adverse to tlie creed of the nation. * Yet alleged piracy 
on such a book would have been enjoined, if the fact had not 
been negatived, by proof that the copier had only exercised 
fairly the unquestionable right of abridgment. 

Considering Doubt as the o0spring of Modesty, we may think 
that it has departed widely from die character of its parents, 
when it sweeps down such a series of decisions pronounced by 
such high authorities. But this is not mere matter of precedent 
pushed aside without being m^en alluded to; diough, when 
forms are violated, it is not often that it is forms alone. The 
principles wliicli, in doubtful cases, regulate dus jurisdiction, 
seem even more decisive. In reviewing the conduct of Courts 
of Equity respecting injimctions, it will be found that they hare 
been guided principally by the following considerations. I. 
Whether either party has any prima facie case of possession, 
which, in equity as well as in, law, raises a presumption of title ? 
2. W^hether, in case the Court should alter its opinion between 
the motion and the hearing, so that it should be obliged at last 
to dissolve an injunction which it had pi^eviously granted, or 
make perpetual an injunction which it had ^refused, the plaintiff 
or defendant will have suffered most by the intennediate mis¬ 
take ? 3. Wliether the negligence or acquiescence of the plain¬ 
tiff or the circumstances or conduct of the defendant, shall have 
raised any equities against diemselves respectively ? 4, Whether 
the public, in a base nearly balanced, has any interest either 
way ? Waste, as of timber, and infringements of patents liave ac¬ 
cordingly been in the first instance restrained, upon these pre¬ 
sumptions, where the plaiutiff‘’s right has after all been dis¬ 
proved ; and a defendant's uneonscientious conduct, as by col¬ 
lusion, or his insolvency, so that no subsequent compensation 
could be secured, have been considered as sufficient reasons 
for granting an injunction, when it would otherwise have been 
refused. But to confine our attention to literary injimctions. 
We will Bass below, as distinct cases, the different circum¬ 
stances under which injunctions are discussed with refer¬ 
ence to literary property. On a comparison of these distinct 
cases, one with another, regarding the list of difficulties against 
which the administrator of this equity has to provide, as a scale 
by which his conscience may be directed, it will be. evident, 
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even if a clcjir title upon the part of the pJaintiff were a mattei" 
of necessity in all other cases, yet the strictness of the rule 
ou^lit to be dispensed witli, where the only cloud upon the plain¬ 
tiff’s title arises fr«ni tlie suspicious nature of the book. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the precise contrary is the course adopted. The follow¬ 
ing seem the several objections to the right of the plaibtiff which 
a defendant can bring forward in justification of his conduct. 
1 . 9 /, 1 Ic may deny the fact of any interference with the plain¬ 
tiff’s property at all; alleging, that the subject upon which they 
both have written is in medio., open to all the world (as charts, 
maps, road-liooks, almanacks, calendars, jiitlicial proceedings, 
&c.); or that the writing called in (jiicstion is a fair exercise 
of his own n»ind, reorigiiiating the original work, (as abridg-^ 
ment, quotation, review, translation, &c.); or that what has 
been done is such a dealing with the property as the law allows 
of, (as performing ujxni the stage, See.) 2///?/, He may insist 
that tlie property ill the hook* is with himself, and not in the 
plaiiilifT, as in the cases of dispute upon the construction of a 
contnict f()r the sale of a copyright (which will of course turn 
solely on the agrei'incnt, &c., Is tlierefore irrelevant for the pre¬ 
sent purpose.) 3(//y, He may argue, that the plaintiff’s exclu¬ 
sive }iJ operty in his work is expired, and that he, the defendant, 
therefore, has as good a right to publish it as plaintiff himself. 
(JSuch w^as the question* ultimately set at rest in the case of 
Donaldson 7’. BeekeJ^, by the Lords in 1774.) Or last- 

h)., He may say the book' is a voicked hook, and therelbrc, by 
the poliev of the law, no subject of private property at all; in¬ 
sisting, tliat on the very ground of the doubt, whether either he 
or the plaintiff' are entitled to juiblish it as against society, he 
acquires a riglit to publish it as against the plaintiff; and that, 
at all events, the Court w'ill not restrain him from a criminal 
infringement of his neighbour’s propei’ty, whilst such a doubt 
remains judicially undetermined. 

Ill the first and third class, w^here the Court must pick its w'ay 
through all the difficulties as it eftn, it nevertheless enjoins upon a 
doubtftil riglit, in homage to ageneral sort of possession, and must, 
therefore, occasionally wrong both the dofenilant and the public. 
We will only mention, as examples under the first liead, the 
injunctions against theatrical representations, which are now 
ascertained to be no infringement of any right an author has, 
either at la^v, or under the statute ; and the injunction of Loi*d 
Cowq^er on the Almanack patents, which was continued seventy 
years, and only put an end to wdien a court of law deter¬ 
mined that the patent had all along been void. 

The third head comprises, as autlioritv for granting injunc- 
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tions oil titles not merely lioiibtfiil, but even where tlw doubt 
eventually turned out to be well tbuiuled, Lord Hiirilwicke’s 
injunction on tlic Paradise Lost, and all the injiuictions be¬ 
tween the years 1709 and 1774, which assumed tlie existence 
of a property at Common Law'. 

But it is now, discovered, that a doubt under last class 
is decisive: And under what circumstances? 'Jlie former 
diihcullics are all pone. The defendant is not in possession— 
the plaintifl' is; the defendant pretends to no possible interest 
which can sustain an injuiy'; whilst he is destroying what 
bears all the outward marks of being the projierty of the 
piaintiir. He is most unconscientious; lie is taking advantage 
of liis own wrong ; he is setting up a defence whicli, if Parlia¬ 
ment could have foreseen it, ought to liave liad, the pillory re- 
sm'ved as its jiroper punislimcnt His case is not what Lord 
Nottingham thought too little, one of mere impuiti!i/{ ho stands 
upon his gtalf—confitens reus, cbvered with inOiiny, admittiiig 
himself tliat he is stealing private property,—unlc'.sheis ruining 
the public morals I Such a defendant turns out to be tlie ex¬ 
ception, and is made a favourite of the Court of Kcpiily. And 
for w'liat end is it that the rules of right and jnstice are tlms 
perverted, and that a court tif property, by a strange anomaly, 
hands over what may be Peter’s jiroperty, not to l^ud m'eieiy, 
bnt to Satan, upon a doubt of criminality whieli lies eritln ly 
beyond its jurisdiction, and wliich the j^j'oper aiithuritiis for 
that ])urposc never have surmised or said i* Instead ol' ciiiliim; 
upon the plaintiff to remove such a scandalous, and, as bctwee?i 
the plaintiff' and the defendant ^in this early stage, at least), st> 
irrelevant jm objection to liis title, the ordinary nihs one w'ould 
have thought, might have served, viz. that any title, with pos¬ 
session, is goodagmnst the fraud and \iolence of a mere wrong¬ 
doer. As the court will not enjoin to stop a nuisance before 
trial, until a plain case of nuisance is made out, so, in pro])erLy, 
where the only possible ground of refusing it protection is, that 
it is a sort of moral nuisance, the. case ought to be at leig-t < - 
qually plain, llie distinction between the court being ])ns.si'. 
in one instance, and active in the other, is merely veiba!. 
Should there be only one uiitliorily compelxuit to try a prisoner, 
and that authority refuse to try him, it undertakes t]»e suljstan- 
tial responsibility of an uquittal. A government wliich con¬ 
nives at oppression, shares the crime. A court of justice, a- 
lone having power to interpose, whicli sits by whilst ajipar* in 
property is illegally destroyed, can scart ely deciivc itsell into 
the idea, that it is answ'ering the eiuls i’or which tdl the forms 
and parade of civil justice nave been elaborately csiablisiud. 
The pirate is indirectly the instrument of such a court, which 
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jtro ianto dibor^atiizes society, and throws its members back 
upon their luitural rijirht.s. If tlje celcbraled judgment of Solo¬ 
mon had been carried uito levcciition, and he had actually de¬ 
stroyed the child in asceituiaing to whom it might belong, we 
suspect it w ould not have come down to us as the great proof on 
wdiich his j)roverbial reputation rests; still les."#, if he had done 
so beciHise ore of the contending ladies had the nKKiesty and con¬ 
sistency to suggest, that the iiitknt hud the air of not being born 
in lawful wetflock. But we confess, that, for a siinjde court of 
property, w hen a question of mere properly is before it, to dc- 
stvoy that ])ro})erry at the request of the party w^ho admits that he 
has no colour ol’ right, on a mere uncertainty wdiether the other 
party, though in possession, has a strictly legal title to it, seems 
to ns about as etjuiuible a decision. 

We should remember what the possession hi this case is, and 
what th.e prosuiuptibn in favour of the title. It is possession as 
notorious as the sun at noon; and legal title whicli the acqui- 
eset nee of the public centinels has affirmed- The presumption 
arising from this acquiescence is slight or overwhelming, in pro- 
jjortiun lo tlie si'crecy or notoriety of tlic subject. In tlie ma¬ 
jority of cases which have occurred, the dispute has not been 
liDoi! a siiuiggling transaction on a dark night: a bitof usun’ in 
a sK)ckbri»ker’s back room ; the lure of lodgings to som6 unibr- 
tiuiate young woman ; or even tlie case of some anonymous duo- 
de<-iu !0 or proflig:itq>*priut, wdiich the myrmidons of tlie police 
wjilvh ibr in vain at the doors of boartUng-schools,—^wherc all 
is mystery until the offence starts up, for the first time, in its 
natural deformity, like Satiui touched by Ilhiiriel’s spear, in a 
court of justice. Tlie works in question have been, most of 
them, W'orks of great notoriety and interest :,and yet they have 
been left by a discretion, the soundness and policy of which no¬ 
body blit a fimatic will condemn, part of thciiteiaitiirc of the land, 
'riiey stare you in tlie tiice from the window of every shop; form 
the subject of conversation at your most agreeable dinners. Their 
noveh}^ is in tlie manner, not the matter, as all must know' wdio 
believe in ri>ligion (if, to have ever thought carefully on the 
sulijei't, is necessary to belief), and are kept so constantly be¬ 
fore the public eye, as to be almost a ju'ece of fashionable fur¬ 
niture rather than a book, llj to elcjuive works like these of 
tlieir character of property, in consequence of a doubt in the 
miml of the Chaucellur, be mnimunijits., it is einphaticaliy sum- 
ma injuria. Such a principle is reckless of :ili probable and 
jiresiimptive rights; Ibj- the (^haucellor, to use an expi'cssion of 
Ills owai upon injunct Iom ;, allows the Court will liave miscar- 
iicd^ unless a Jurv aiterwards confirm his doubts. Now, it 
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may be assumed, tliat no question can be devised upon wliich 
the Chancellor and a Jury would be so likely to come to diffe¬ 
rent conclusions, as on what is or is not libel. The Judges, in 
their answers to the queries* by the Lords on Ft)x’s Libel Act, 
say, that although it is competent to a Judge to direct an ac¬ 
quittal on a clear*case of an innocent publication prosccuterl as 
a libel, yet ‘ that no case has vccwTcd in which it would luive 
‘ been, in sound discretion, fit for a Judge sitting at Nisi Prius 
‘ to have given such a recoinmen(hition to the Jury. ’ But, 
even if the probability were twenty to one (instead of l)eing 
as it is, more than in that proportion the other way) that the 
Jury will confirm these doubts, we should humbly submit that 
the law' would not be warranted in gambling aw'ay the pro¬ 
perty of the suitor, even against that solitary chance, without 
some great advantage to countervail it. But here, who would 
be injured by the issuing of the injunction ? Not the pub¬ 
lic,—for it is only on the su])position that tlie public interest 
is altogether the other way, that any doubt arises; iiot the 
defendant,—for, at all events, whether the book is crlini- 
nal or innocent, he has no reason for complaint, d’he only 
consequence of this intermediate and temporary prott'ction 
is, that tlie Court of Chancery has, whilst the iloiibl lasted, 
given privilege.of sanctuary to a species of property wliich lias 
no other security, and may chance to tui'u out ullimately not to 
deserve it, but from wbicli its protection’will be cons('C{uetitly 
witlulrawn tlie very instant that the criminalily is ascertaineil 
by tlic only constitutional tribunal. Is this chance or possibi¬ 
lity so dreadful {is to leave us no alternative, but that of lalling 
into the arms of an arbitrary discretion ? For it should always 
be remeinl)erctl tlvjt it cannot be otiicrw'ise than arbitrary ami 
variable from its nature. It is arbitrary enough even w'itli twelve 
men, compelled to speak upon u certainty of guilt; and the doc¬ 
trine of probabilities will tell us, bow much more arhilrary it 
must ]3e, w ith only one, hesitating over the unerrtainty of inno¬ 
cence. 

Such a.s we have stated above, is the sum-total of the inju: y 
which the grantnig an injunction in case of doubtful tendency 
carries with it; and to avoid this serious dilemma (that of })ro- 
tecting an author till his guilt is proved, or even legsdly ques¬ 
tioned, or intended to l)e questioned), the whole property in 
modern literature (so extensive and so re.spectable) is in a free 
country to ttirn on the pendulous oscillations in the mind of the 
person who, for the time being, may hold the Great Heal. Eurr)]>e 
will not believe that the property and the good name of its phi- 
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losopliers, historians and poets, is thus abandcmed, in dial Eng* 
land which boasts of its equal laws, and its respect for the rights 
of every member of society, to the discretion of any judge,—and, 
least of all, to the only one of her judges who is removable at 
pleasure, and M-^ho joins to his judicial character the interests 
and prejudices of a member of the cabinet. And why are the 
presumptions in fiivour of rights to be turned* against authors, 
and their case made an exception to every rule ? Wliat reason 
can be given why a court (calling itself a Court of Equity) 
should confiscate before trial, and that upon a suspicion, which, 
however violent to one mind, is equivocal with another, and 
evanescent witli a third? To injure by a preliminary operation, 
much more to destroy, before trial, that interest, the title to which 
is afterwards to be tried, is, as we have said above, a novel ex¬ 
pedient in civil proceedings. It is ihdced a sort of torture, dif¬ 
ferent in atrocity, but not in principle, (except as the one is a case 
of property, and the other of life), from that which our criminal 
courts used to administer upon conjecture. There were different 
degrees of proof, not enough to hang a man, but enough to stretch 
him on the rack; and a book as well as a man (as has been 
quaintly said), when put to the torture, confesseth all it knows, 
and oftentimes more. The criminality in this case is not suffi¬ 
cient to put the author on his defence, but only goes far enough 
to outlaw his book. The same judges who tortured the body, 
:W'hcn they got at evidence, could legally determine upon its 
weight; but another peculiarity exists here, that the torturer of 
the mind exercises his inquiry upon a subject which the jealousy 
of the constitution has set apart for a distinct and popular tri¬ 
bunal. The very doubts which the Lord Chancellor creates 
and anticipates for himself to act upon, are of a nature for the 
consideration of which he is disqualified hjr law. The partial 
and conditional glance which is all that his Lordship assumes, 
is assumed under circumstance^i wdiere it can produce nothing 
but unmixed evil, and protect nothing but injustice. This side¬ 
long look is enough ‘ to wir^k a reputation down:’ a Judge 
merely civil, w-ith the air of one who 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hints a fault, and hesitates dislike— 

—is seen, in a question between two contending parties, where 
one may have the right of property, and the other cannot, so 
to place his judgment (which is only in name suspended) that 
its whole weight operates in favour of the latter,—a defendant 
that, upon liis own showing, is either a libeller or a thief. It is 
certainly most desirable that the laws should be respected by 
the people who live under them : But too hard terms must not 
be invented in the present age; and if, in this instance, the un- 
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and under circumstances where the known ‘■i tti i.l‘ socieiv will 
not permit it to be gone through with, idn- sitx e, Lord 
Kenvon* says, ‘ the law of libel is plain enough,—a man may 
‘ publish whatever twelve of his countrymen do not tfiink 
* blameable, ’—the law of lijjelis, in other words, piddic tyduum 
taken in that form. Bat hfere, the notion of criuiihality is en¬ 
forced only by halves; and, were the criminality apparent, we 
should think it proportion ably plain that it was the wrong half 
which the Court of Chancery bad laid hold of; t( nding to the 
encouragement of crime, and the corruption of the lower or¬ 
ders of societ)’. 

Wc have said perhaps more than enough on what we s{rf»ng- 
ly feel as a wanton disregard of property, and an unwarrantabiu 
presumption of guilt. The next consideration is, what ^ort of 
justification for all Uiis can be made under the circuin-'latur s. 
Js/', Tlie reniedy sought is an iiyuiiction, a^pecuiiar power in¬ 
trusted to the Court of Chancery, for the purpose of preventing 
irreparable mischief, in cases wiiich the law eitijcr cannot reach 
at all, or not till it is too late. The thing endangered is 

a book, a species of property the worst protecied by the law, 
and, from its nature, the most exposed. Sd/v, The clefeiulant 
(taking an cbjectiornin the spirit of Cook’s celebrated Defence, 
when indicted on the Maiming act, that he meant to nmrder, 
not to maim) justifies himself by his crime. 4///, This is done 
in a court of equity, in a civil litigation for property, wlicrc the 
charge (by which tlie plaintiff’s /ights are for a private fraud, 
thus sought to be divested) is of a nature into which the court 
to whom it is addressed cannot legally examine, and on which, 
though the evidence of it meets the eye at every turn, no sort #>f 
criminal investigation ever lias been set on foot* The bur¬ 

den imposed on the plaintiff is, that he should remove from a 
mind which professional habits must have made scrupulous, 
every doubt upon the moral, or political, or religious tendency 
of every book (in whole or in part, from a horn-book and 
riew'spapcr to history and dieology, in their endless folios), as 


* Reeve’s Trial. 
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often n a pirate has pecuniary means sufficient to embark on 
the , ulalion of raising such a doubt. 

N(n\, considenng that an injunction thus applied for, is not a 
final ju iginent of tlie court upon the merits, nor indeed necessarily 
any expression of its opinion either way, but merely a temporary 
shield thrown over property otherwise undisputed, to preserve it 
from undisguised robbery until the merits canTse tried before a 
comp' tent tribunal, this seems a very unnecessary precaution. But 
that i ^ not all; for the doctrine contains a species of judicial con¬ 
tradiction,—requiring you to satisfy the mind of a Judge upon a 
point out of his jurisdiction, and in respect of which, whatever 
his individual feelings may be, he must be bound by the exclusive 
authority of a Jury. By the common law of this land, it is no part 
of an author’s duty to satisfy the min(|,pf the Lord Chancellor. It 
is enough if he can satisfy a Jury; and the broad distinction be*> 
tween such an objection taken in a court of law at trial, and upon 
ati application for an injunction is, that, odious and impolitic as We 
think it in both instances, it can never work injustice in a court erf" 
law, with a Jury competent to decide the question; whereas, in^the 
Court of Chancery, unless we consent to seat the Chancellor in 
the I’apal Chair, it must. This doctrine refuses to pay any re¬ 
spect to a possession which the law has left undisturbed} and 
presents the novel spectacle of a Court of Equity allowing a 
defence, avowedly bottomed in iniquity, to bear down rights 
which the plaintiff n*ay ultimately and honestly establish. It is 
in vain that the plifintiff suggests what is often heard in that 
Court—‘ You cannot set up tliat defence, whether true or false, 

‘ at a moment when the truth cannot be ascertained; it does 
‘ not he in your mouth—you are stopped by your own conduct 
< —you cannot take advantage of your owm wrong, * The 
Court has not been, in other cases, in the habit of disregarding 
public consequences, when a straw could be caught at to sup¬ 
port its jurisdiction ; and, under proper caution, it always was, 
and always ought to be, a most important consideration towards 
}>utting the Court into activity,.when once there is civil interest 
sufficient to bring the case into Court at all. 

But the circumstance which we think conclusive on the im¬ 
propriety of making the Chancellor’s approbation of a book an 
indispensable preliminary to the protection of an author, depends 
on what may be treated as admissions in the case. 1st, That an 
injunction is the only real protection for literature, and, when it 
is delayed, there is a right deprived of its specific remedy. 2d, 
That if the verdict of a Jury, by quashing this doubt, establishes 
the property in the plaintiffi the injunction of the Chancellor fol¬ 
lows, as it were ministerially, and of course. Let us see, then, 
pnder these circumstances, what are the different consequence 
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which affect the litigant parties in the two cases. When a ver¬ 
dict declares a property to exist in cases where the injunction 
has been refused on the ground of the non-existence of pro¬ 
perty; or, on the other hand, declares a work not to be the 
subject of property where the injunction has been granted; on 
the present system, the phiintiif brings his action, obtains a ver¬ 
dict; and then, farmed with it as proof (for it is little more), he 
comes for an injunction—to do what ? to protect his property; 
but the property, which it is notv clear ought to have been pro¬ 
tected from the first, is gone. The Chancellor’s intermediate 
doubts have swept it into the pocket of an insolvent,—for such 
a defendant of this sort alwa 3 ’^s must be. But take the other 
case,-that the verdict has passed against the author; the pro¬ 
perty is negatived, and the injunction must be dissolved; the 
evil, as we have said above, is reduced to this, that the public 
has, in the mean time, been saved a deluge of offensive matter, 
and the defendant restrained from an act which had all the ap¬ 
pearance of being an offence against the property of his neigh¬ 
bour ; and restrained only until it turns out technically not to 
prove so, because it comprises also an offence against society. 

The only possible injustice, then, which can arise to pro¬ 
perty, is in the course taken; and, in such a case, the rule cer¬ 
tainly of common sense would be, that the Court ought clearly 
to sec that it is not property, before it refuses to protect it. It 
is not the c3‘^c of an adverse defendant wjth possible rights of 
})is own. 7’he pirate stands merely as amkits enrire, and takes 
the benefit of a sj'stem w'hich would seem almost his own in¬ 
vention, so careful is it of his interest, and so reckless of all 
others. As to the favourite phrase, the Court must see it is pro¬ 
perty, we submit, that the Court cannot possibly see any such 
thing. It must remand the question of the tendency to that 
Tribunal, w ith which the Constitution has deposited the trust 
of that inquiry. 7’he law only stultifies itself, or is left exposed 
to the suspicions of a cold and cruel hypocrisj', w'hcn it thus 
forces upon the public such glarjng contradictions, and compels 
them, whether they will or no, to see the inconclusive pretences 
by which such a subject is governed and deranged. 7'he At¬ 
torney-General’s discretion is displaced, to make way for mer¬ 
cenary adventurers in guilt, who, for the future, are to decide 
for their own benefit, under the patronage of a Court of Equi¬ 
ty, one of the most important consequences of the law of libel, 
behind the back of a Jury. What must the people think, 
whilst, what is denounced as poison, is thus left to serve as their 
dally food ? and this must be so whilst the Pirate and the Chan¬ 
cellor pull one way, and Society and the Crown-officers another^ 

6 
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The immortal minds which feed their fellow creatures with 
intellectual subsistence, have a ri<rht to the most substantial pro¬ 
tection for the least fragment of their interests. They are me¬ 
lancholy words in which Dryden addressed the public of his 
day. ‘ It will continue to be the ingratitude of mankind, that 
‘ they who teach wisdom by the surest means, shall generally 
‘ live poor and unregarded, as if they were born only for the 
‘ public, and had no interest in tJjeir own wellbeing, but were 

* to be lighted up like tapers, and waste themselves for the be- 

* nefit of others. ’ And though, in that public, succeeding au¬ 
thors have found a worthier patron than it was their great mas¬ 
ter’s fortune to obtain from among a Court, whicli corrupted and 
debased the dignity of his genius, yet even the modern public too 
often appears as a mere literary glutton, selfishly absorbed in 
the gratification of its taste, with very small regard for the in- 
tcretits of those who provide for its indulgence. The followers 
of literature seem as it w'erc to have taken up the cross, and 
engaged in a service which, like that of virtue, was to be its 
own reward. Scholar and .beggar, as Adam Smith says, are 
synonymous expressions. The realizer of a fortune is a pro¬ 
digy in the history of learning; whilst the cellars and garrets 
of every metropolis in Europe afford degrading shelter to the 
long line of Otways and Chattertons who have perished in her 
cause. Nor is this accounted for by the carelessness of poets. 
M^e know the frugality of Johnson’s habits, not more remark¬ 
able than the extent'and usefulness of his works. TJie mighty 
Moralist surely need not shrink in any sense from a comparison 
with Lord Thurlow, the great Lawyer of that day, except 
in the shameful contrast between the respective remuneration of 
their labours—the one at the height of power and riches, the 
other struggling with penury and honest pride for the greater 
part of his life, and left dependant on an eleemosynary pension 
for a competence in his latter days. While such seems to be the 
inevitable condition of literary men, it is miserable to sec the 
bread taken out of their moiith.'^ as it were, with a facility and 
a nonchalance on the part even of the public, upon which we do 
not care to express our feelings. But cotton and sugar, we are 
told, are none the worse for the misery which forms part of 
their preparation, and nobody smells the brimstone in his honey. 
Lord Camden, in his splendid peroration against litera^ pro¬ 
perty, tells an author, * Glory is his reward, and posterity will 
pay it. ’ In other words, he tells the public, * Take advantage 
‘ of the nobleness of his character:—urged on by the instinct of 
‘ genius, and by his love for fame, by his sympathy with man 
‘ and nature, he will not stop to raise a question on his rights, 

* or waste a thought on the money-payment of his labours —there- 
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‘ fore, il will be your own f:inlt If yon don’t drive a ejood har- 
‘ j]jain with so disintorohLcd a customer.’ Injustice nnforlmiatc* 
ly still injustice, thoufrh clotbcti iti scntuneiilMl l uif^unfre ; 
and oniv bows him out t)f tljc room, instead of kickiny: him 
down stairs. We have always felt it as a clap-trap I'or a gallery 
of pirates, who, of course, encore it, though with a vehemence 
short of whnt is ihoweroti dt>\vn on the less coniplimentary judg- 
nients of I^ojd f'idon. But (for ourselves) we see no reason for 
cotigratuiaiir'g the friends of ]U3hlic he.nour or public iiiorais, in 
the fact that 1 lone or Benbovv is enriched with the s}:)oils of Moore 
or Bvron. Fame is verv good as garnish, but sonu'ihing more 
immediate is re(|nired. The iitcrary tliief knows I)c cannot be 
indicted ; himself a pauper, he langljs at the dumages of an ac¬ 
tion ; and it must he an odd book indeed, of a popular nature, 
from wh.ich a doubt, which some possible Chancellor may not 
think reasonable, cannot be extracted. 

But, lo(iking at tijc practical result, is this to go on ? The pre¬ 
sent facts, upon a denial of projjcrty, in what is sidhTed to cir¬ 
culate unreproved through every crevice of society, make out 
against that society a double charge of hypocrisy and injustice. 
Parllanicnt legislates against twopenny trash in vain, whilst 
F({uity sends grist to the mill, and sf'ts its wheels agoing-Ciloing 
more for it in an hour, than the Legislature can coniiteract in 
years. These decisions, though undoubtedly quite otlicrwise in¬ 
tended, are so many proclamations for the tneouragernent of im¬ 
morality and vice, from one end of Friglanfl to the other, whilst 
the munibiing of the antidote at the Quarter-sessions is scarcely 
audible to the Bench. For as in these injunctions the plaintilfmay 
possibly not be criminal, whilst the deibndant ncce^sa) }hf ndmils 
himself crimvicil^ on his answer: so, what was really innocent in 
itself, when once ch'Culated as poison, will liecome so:—suiiposod 
to be mischievous, the book is read in that spirit, and produces a 
mischievous effect. There is not more difference between the 
meaning and the consequence of the same thing said by a wise 
man and a fool, than between •identical w ords repeated by in¬ 
nocence or vice, whether in conversation or in print. * Where 
virtue is, these are most virtuous. ’ If it had been the Lord 
Chancellor’s direct design to encourage literary fraud, along 
with the free circulation of suspected poison^ no more judicious 
expedient could have been hit upon than the course he has, 
from tery opposite motives, unfortunately pursued. These 
decisions may be accordingly described as instructions out 
of equity how to fleece an author, or advertisements for piracy 
made gratis by the Chancellor of England, to the only danger- 
ovts class of readers, in tlie most tempting shape. At this mo- 
mtnl, on the strength of the present system, a scandalous rc- 
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publication is going on, of poems, in which tlie Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral is right perhaps in liiinking tiiat there is no serious danger, 
but winch a pale cast of doubt would easily discolour. Were 
such doubts of any cllbct beyond the asterisks down a page tjf 
Horace, our condition would be indeed alarming. As it is, there 
is a mere destruction of property, feeding miscreants at the cost 
of a poet whose poverty is lionourable in the eyes of all, but 
those ‘ w'hose poverty is in their mind ’ (for it is independence), 
and wlio will, in the moudis and flowing cups of our posterity 
(to which Cliancellors seem so umd of referring suitors), be 
fresiily remembered, when the nineteen volumes of Vesey have 
slunk into a silent corner of some supplemental Viner, onlyocca* 
faionally disturbed by a painful junior in a cause. 

\Vc are sure that the Chancellor must shudder, could 
he fliid time to think of the profligacy on the one hand, 
or the ruip on the other (a.fd between sitch parties too), as 
:i few words from him may occasion. When the Chancel¬ 
lor first undertook this jurisdiction, we can scarcely believe 
be had thought advisedly of his own situation, and the new 
<lutles which it would impose upon him. Is the great Court 
of real property and contract, the thorougltfarc for the business 
of a wliole empire, to be stoppeni up, whilst the Chancellor is 
making up his mind on a question, prolific of doubts beyond all 
others, the tendency of a book, and that of as many books too, 
as there can l)e fouml rogues to think it w'ortli their while to 
pirate ? Then, do hislinbits qualify him for such a task ? With¬ 
out g'oing the length of Burke’s sarcastic observations as to the 
buniiliating cfi'ccts of studies merely legal, it is evident, that a 
iiiind, necessarily contracted to certain objects, must lessen its 
splicre of vision, and become itself narrow, after treading for 
years in a narrow path. It would be as reasonable to take, in 
bis latter days, a horse out of a mill, into Leicester’s, as to re- 
tpiire from a lawyer grown old in harness, those habits and feel¬ 
ings, which the duties of his oflice must prevent him from obtain¬ 
ing. And yet, what is the pilotage which is hero assumed ?—one 
the most diflicult of all others, if it is to be left to the theories and 
idiosyncrasies of a single mlind, exposed to prejudices and terap- 
taiioiis, as we all are more or Jess. Looking to time and situa¬ 
tion, and a thousand various circumstances whicli must modify 
the influence of writings; casting our eye over a single shelf in 
any bookcase, where every third book probably contains a sparky 
which a little discussion might blow into a flame, we ask what 
single hand would wish to hold and graduate such a scale ? No 
one acquainted with the history of other countries and other 
ages, and the random blows, as it were, in blind man^s buif. 
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whicii mere authority has dealt at the efforts of reason ; no one 
who sees opinions and sentiments, which were burnt with their 
authors in one century, become the glory and the idols of 
the next, but would be grateful that he was discharged from so 
responsible a labour. We have got the next best tning to that 
perfect intelHg^ence and universal charity, which is demanded 
for such a purpose, in a plain practical popular tribunal, taken 
by accident from the mass of the public, and instantly returned 
to it, being the identical persons to be affected by the writing, 
and representing that public, to whom, if there is no injury, the 
w^riting is no nuisance. A jury is thus the specific test of the 
tendency of a libel. It is difficult to say it cannot give a wrong 
result; it is enough that it is incalculably the least liable to 
error, on these subjects, of any tribunal which has ever existed. 
There is no knowing or guarding against individual peculiarities 
or associations; but the chances of timidity, bigotry, and treach¬ 
ery, of folly and of vice, are much diminished, if our calculation 
extends over a dozen. Look at the opinions now received and 
consecrated, as among the gi’eatest blessings which natural rea¬ 
son has given to mankind ; see their original fathers and assert- 
ors remunerated by the prison, and the block ; ask w'hethcr their 
names could have been handed down to us, for our shame al- 
njost as much as our glory, had free and unbiassed jury 
passed between them and their country, or rather them and the 
human race. Conceive a jury bringingein a verdict of guilty 
against Galileo; though we dare say he was a very sincere and 
lumest Cardinal, who sent to gaol, and bread and water, at the 
age of 70, the man who taught Italy to think, because he suspect¬ 
ed the earth went round the sun, and that it had not four cor¬ 
ners. What would have been Sir Thomas More’s hidcx Expurga- 
toriusy or that of* the ecclesiastical Chancellors of former times ? 
We know' as respectable bouses as any in the kingdom, where 
Shakespeare was (and most probably, notwithstanding the 
Pamily Edition^ still is) a prohibited book. 

There is much also in th« point of view from which such 
things are seen. The periodical publication which a gentle¬ 
man at the Bar patronizes and admires—as C. J. of Chester 
he ceases to take in; as Solicitor-General he shrinks at hear¬ 
ing mentioned—as Attorney-General, he regrets is not quite 
bad enough to prosecute; or as a Judge, feels it his duty to 
tell the Jury from the Bench, that be believes it in law to 
be a libel. In this, as in past ages, the most honest will dif- 
and we shall all naturally think ourselves in the right. 
Every allowance ought, in common charity, to be made for 
error on a subject, upon which, however remote from his ordina¬ 
ry habits, a Judge is by law compelled to come to a conclu- 
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sioii: But, as often as a mind voluntarily offers itself for the 
resolving of a difficulty, without those enlightening aids which 
circumstances had provided for it, and which the nature of the 
case admitted, the situation is an awful one; and in the event 
of error, misfertune is scarcely the word which severer raor-il- 
ists will apply. 

Such a jurisdiction, too, must be wild as th^ variety of hu¬ 
man speculations. No lawyer could venture to secure a cli¬ 
ent against the possibility of a doubt, which the party enter¬ 
taining it may conscientiously think reasonable. Lord Coke 
.admonishes even Parliaments, ‘ that instead of the ordinary and 

* precious trial per legem terra:^ they bring not in absolute and 
‘ partial trial by discretion. * Lord Camden tells us, ‘ the dis- 

* cretion of a judge is the law of tyrants; it is always unknown, 

‘ it is different in different men, it is casual, and depends upon 

* constitution, temper, passion. In the best, it is oftentimes 
‘ caprice,—in the worst, it is ever y folly, vice and jrassion, to 
‘ which human nature is liable. ^ If a Chancellor were indeed 
tied to such a dut\', where ‘ once to doubt is once to be resolved,* 
he would be of all judges in the most painful and anomalous con¬ 
dition. There could be no help for it. He would protest in vain 
against Selden’s account of the Court of Chancery, that the Chan¬ 
cellor sits there measuring out equities as by the length of his own 
foot. Sir N. Bacon used to call Henry the VllL, after he had 
assumed the supremaS^y, ‘ a king with a pope in his belly. We 
are sure that the Chancellor, if he thus eats up and incorporates 
our jury, will not find tlie twelve good men and true quite so 
easy of digestion. 

We have argued the question solely as one of property ; but 
it was argued before the Chancellor upon grounds which will 
not permit us to be ignorant of its real, apd even more import¬ 
ant bearings. The manifestoes of C, J, Scroggs, asserting a 
strict judicial supremacy over the press, and outheroding the 
Star Chamber, are among the worst memorials of tyranny 
which that ample storehouse, the State Trials, contain. In aii 
injunctwm against a translation of Burnet’s Archmologia Philo- 
sophica and l)e Statu Mortuorum, Lord Macclesfield has 
left, in curious language, the first' and last practical example (as 
tar as we are aware) of the criminal interference of the Court 
of Chancery^ on such a subject. Lord Ellenborough, in more 
ignorance than can he well understood in a lawyer upon a point 
of constitutional law, told a jury at Nisi Prius, that the Lord 
Chancellor would grant his injunction against the exhibition of 
a libellous picture. But Lord Eldon knows better, and most ex¬ 
plicitly disclaims any authority of the kind ; and we now only al¬ 
lude to this part of the subject, together with the practical com- 
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merit erf the plain anti open language which w-as addressed to him, 
that he and tlie public may alike be put upon their guard. It does 
not matter whos^c name was on the back of Mr Wcthcreirs 
brieli in the last of the cases which have given rise to this ar¬ 
ticle. He spoke, in fact, as counsel for the prosecuting so¬ 
cieties, and by l)is argument avowedly adopted the Pirate, as 
their agent. The cloven foot was shown. A part of the press 
is to be *• put f/otc'w, * without the intervention of a jury,—and the 
ends are to justify the means 1 Letters of marque are to be 
granted out of Chancery to smugglers, that they may cruise 
.after parties against whom the law has not declared hostility. 
The heentieusuess of the press is to be the chartered instru¬ 
ment for the destruction of its freedom. The folly of such cir¬ 
cuity of action we think paralleled only by its wickedness. 
In an ordinary tithe cause, when pressed against sending a 
question to be tried by the prejudices of a jury. Lord Eldon 
most properly says, he can presume no such prejudices, and 
that he is not at liberty to hold such language of the con¬ 
stitutional tribunal. But in libel it is emphatically true, as a 
general principle, that they can have no prejudices; for their 
opinion, whatever it may be, constitutes the law, and, as such, 
judges arc bound to receive and respect their verdict. It is 
U» a juiy, then, that an author has always a right to turn, 
as to his solo and natural judge. Speaking to the public, 
and for the public, he claims the privilege of being answerable, 
in .'dl respects, to the people onl}^, as represented there, Ibr the 
policy and propriety of his discussions or a[>})eali. .Such an in- 
’ terposition is necessary to save him, and to prevent the slii^ck- 
ing abfmrditics which have followed from leaving uifre auihcnl- 
ty to Jiold back the spirit of the times. Did not the law imply 
a substantial ddic^encc between the two tribunals. Fox’s Libel 
Act would have been supeifluous, in n stronger •'Cine ihmi ever 
Lord Kenyon asserted it to be. Local prejudices will change 
the venue in a conimon question. Kuijdiatieally, iheii, may 
authors use tlic memorable * language ol the Judges, wlmu, in 
their own case, they refused to acknowledge the jurisdietlou of 
the House of Lonls; stating, among other rcai ons, ‘ thtit tliey 
‘ are not to lose the benefit of a legal trial by their ]>ccrs', 

‘ which is their l.est fence and protcetioh .against power, .-irf, 

‘ and surprise;—bc>t for indifference and ibr discovery of truth. 

‘ C’hnliengcs are admitted below'. It is a common privilege 
i^^nd birthright. The law is determined by one, the fact by 
*^auotlier. Here both aic in the same hands; and, though 
* sonic persons perhaps have, from a confidence oi' success, 

* Bridgcman v. Holt, Shower’s Parlt, Cas. Ill. 
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* or a slavish fear, or private policy, forborne to question the 
‘ power of their superiors, the judges nuist betray their ve- 
‘ piitation and their knowledge of ilie laws, if they should own 
‘ a jurisdiction which former times and their predecessors were 

* uuacfjuainted witlu ’ 

The Jurisdiction by injunction, thus managed, instead of re¬ 
maining the sole available protection for literarj^ }n’operty, is a 
substantial censorsliip. WhaC was meant for a shield, Is turned 
into a sw'ord. For the worst censorshi}) may exist without the 
form of a previous licenser. The course aflopted has all the 
evils of such a system, and more, without even the imaginary 
advantages; for it leaves the public exposed to the writings 
supposed to be pernicious, and, before it destroys the property 
of an author, entraps him into the additional txponse of print¬ 
ing. 'The French system is much more sensible,—the police 
seizes tlie w-ork at first, but restores it in the event of a ver- 
tlict in its favour. Here the Chancellor is not able to rtNtore, 
—for the destr'.ying angel has passed over ! The existence of 
a censorslfip does not tlepcud upon the fact, whether it takes 
place before the types arc set or after. The independence of 
the prrs^ is overshadowed, when once fears for their propeity 
.shall compel literary men to truckle to the tendencies of a 
power which can destroy' it with,a breath. 

'riici e is .somctliiim incompreljensibie in a tribunal whicli olvcs 
to ilsow'n doubts a potency ccjuivalent to other people’s certainties, 
or a doubt, it is ccuftmonly said, prisoners arc to have the* be¬ 
nefit; but with an author it is enough to be suspected. No¬ 
th iicg can be conceived more un.-,atislactory or irresponsiole 
than a ji’rIt.diction icsting upon a mere doubt, which, from its 
nature, no third person can weigh or examine. Were the sub¬ 
ject not too serious, it W'ould be amusing U> ste a judge, whose 
habits mint be exclu.sivcly profo.^sio^i<ii, erect, on so .slender a 
scallblding, a dictatorship of the press; and, being the sclf- 
clcctcd liu iary taster ot the age, condemn all writings whicli 
arc not iicconunoduted to his peciuliar jailate, to an hitermetliate 
place bclv^een punishment and protection, 

'i'lic inequality of the system is no less striking. The pirate 
hovers over, ami iielects his victim, upon a calculation combin¬ 
ed out <d‘ the probabilities of a sale, and the possibility of stimu¬ 
lating these judicial donbt.s. Thus the Court and the Pirr.to play 
into each other’.'; liasuba Now, suppose the CTOvernmcnt. of whit h 
the Lord Chancellor is a member, were wicked or vindictive c- 
nough to seek the ruin of an author, to insult bis feelings, and 
stain his icputation, a jfirate neetl only be set to work, and 
the equitable waste is completed. A door is at once opeii- 
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ed to all the abuses and collusions for the basest of private 
purposes, which have been so feelingly set out* as summing 
up the iniquities of the licensing act, although L’Estrange 
the appointed censor, himself a man of letters, was more likely 
to sympathize with the condition of an author. * Some made a 

* great noise in the ears of authority, saying, they are against 

* the church,—against the church (at this time, with such 
‘ usage, for aught they knew I had not money to buy bread for 
‘ my many children); yet the same persons could print and 

* sell, and connive at printing and selling the same book, line 

* for line; yea, and a conscience so tender and seared, to put 

* my name and sign to the same book, and sell them city and 
‘ country over; as if their selling could take away or alter all 
‘the venom pretended to be in them. * 

But, long before we come to experiments like this, the contin¬ 
gencies inseparable from this doctrine must be most alarming. 
What would the public think of a licenser who, requiring of au¬ 
thors that they should remove from his mind every doubt as to the 
tendency of their writings, should have given us the picture of his 
mind, such as the Chancellor has been pleased himself to draw it. 
Lord Eldon has frequently and pleasantly observed upon his 
propensity to doubt, as an infirmity which he cannot help,— 
one which years are not likely to amend ; and that he believes 
he is more given to doubt than any person in Christendom. 
This, in ordinary cases of pure law or simple fact, is rather a 
fearful ordeal for a suitor, ^o se riglits lAeantimc are pending, 
like Mahomet’s tomb at M^IPS. But what is an author’s situa¬ 
tion if the materials, out of which if a doubt can but be construct¬ 
ed, his rights are not suspended but destroyed, are tlie tenden¬ 
cy of a book ? a question so complicated, that the law has at 
last said most distinctly, and most wisely, wo hand can 

draw the line with safety; where, from human infirmity, we 
must take the good and the bad, as the rough and tlic smooth, 
together, and be thankful; where the exception, and almost the 
literary curiosity, must be the- book, in respect of which it is 
not possible that a doubt should be entertained ! If the Legis¬ 
lature had resolved to repeal the Libel act, they scarcely would 
have enacted, that, though direct fin^ and imprisonment should 
not precede, but be made consequent uptiw conviction, yet, for 
a confiscation of the property itself (or, what is tantamount), its 
destruction, by throwing it back unsaleable upon your hands, 
it is only required that a single judge should entertain a doubt 
upon its propriety. Still Jess would such a power have been 
placed at the discretion of the only judge, who is a political 
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judge by liia appointment (therefore a judge of mere property 
ordy), and removable with the ministers, of whom he is a part* 
At present, whilst the law imperatively says, ‘ Twelve of your 
‘ peers must have no doubt upon your guilt, ’ Lord Eldon sub¬ 
stitutes, as a rule for spoliation equivalent to forfeiture, * It is 
‘ enough if such a judge as we have described has a doubt 
* whether you are unblameable* ’ But, so far from Parliament 
being nervous enough to meditate such a partial recurrence 
to the Stuart system (mere injustice and irritation without sup¬ 
pression), they seem not to have been aware, on the passing of 
a recent act * for the confiscation of writings which a jury had 
declared libellous, that Lord Eldon had alreaily so atijusted the 
practice of his court, tliat the character and protection of pro¬ 
perty might be summarily denied to literature without the pre¬ 
vious sanction of a jur}^ 

Our objection to this new doctrine stands altogether indepen¬ 
dent of the validity of the rule as laid down and applied at com¬ 
mon law. The public policy upon which alone that rule stands, 
seems to us more than questionable. But there tlie book at 
least is judged,—whereas it is prejudged here; and the rights of 
properly are not withdrawn from it until its character is legally 
ascertained. We put out of the question the importance of the 
cases ill wliich the court has carried the principle into practice. 
The most extravagant perversion of an acknowledged authority 
is not so dangerous the gentle and plausible introduction of 
an arbitrary principk*, wliich must rest on unlimited discretion. 
It is to escape from such discretion "that we wisely submit to 
many e\ils,— tlie ridicule and drudgery of case-law,—the viola¬ 
tion oi’the intention of an act of Parliament, in compliance with 
its language,—a preference of the strict letter and the mere 
form ()\er the principle and the spirit; and #urely we ought to 
have the full benefit of such sacrifices secured to us. To pre¬ 
vent—not what power w'ill do, but what it may do, is the onljf 
substantial distinction between freedom and despotism. 

Wo now take our leave of tjj^e subject, confident only of its 
importance, and of the pains which we have t.aken to be in the 
right. Wc have thought much and inquired much upon it, 
susjiecting there must be some difficulty which we did not see. 
We have turned over book after book, convinced there must 
be some authority which we cannot find. Against the general 
doctrine, that, previous to an injunction, a clear right of ac¬ 
tion at law in the plaintifl’ must be shown to be in him, there 
is a mass of authority which is irresistible. Lord Cowper’s, 
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above a century ago, Lord Hardwicke’s, and, we believe, that 
of every Chancellor in succession, as well as Lord Eldon’s own. 
For a distinction, that although the plaintiff need not show 
Uiat he has a right of action in himself, yet he must show, that 
the matter in dispute, of which he is in possession, is, as proper¬ 
ty, capable of supporting an action, w^e cannot discover even 
the shadow of d precedent; whereas there are many instances 
of injunctions having been granted by former Chancellors, 
which are totally irreconcileable with the possibility of such a 
thin and singular distinction. Upon the difficulties winch em¬ 
barrass the exercise of this preventive jurisdiction, and the prin¬ 
ciples on which it has been admitted into and established in our 
law, it really seems too clear to admit of argument, that when, 
by a del'endant’s own showing, / 7 c can in no case be injured 
by the injunction, and the public, by the very terms of his 
defence, must derive from it an incidental benefit, this is 
the very last species of doubtful right for whose protection 
an injunction ought to be refused. It seems quite unneces¬ 
sary to set in motion the vast machinery of Parliament to 
cut a knot like this. The single hand that has twisted it is of 
itself competent to untie it. What with stamp acts and mar¬ 
riage acts, Parliament will make the Statute Book large enough 
in the revision of blunders and iniquities of its own ; and we be¬ 
lieve that Lord Eldon, should he have occasion to review his 
own decisions, will find no authority buU that of Lord Eldon 
which it will be necessary to overrule. ^ 


Art. II. Natrafivp of a Journey in the Morva. By Sir Wil¬ 
liam Gell, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. London. 

C 

T^eelino, as we supposed all Britons must feel, the deepest 
and most anxious interest in the present momentous strug¬ 
gle in Greece, we bailed, with heartfelt pleasure, the promissory 
title, ^Present Slate of Greece^* so temptingly prefixed to all 
the newspaper advertisements of Sir William Gell’s Tour. We 
almost ceased to regret his expatriation at Rome, when wc con¬ 
sidered that it brought and jeept him nearer to the scene of wai*- 
fare, and enabled him to collect tiro best *nd latest information 
on the merits of the cause, and the general character of the con¬ 
flict—information the more Valuable, from being purchased by 
the adventurous traveller at the price of much toil and danger. 
The triumphant manner too, in which w e found the work ap- 
}>ealcd to, by those few ingenious persons w ho consider the Turks 
as victims and the Greeks as oppressors, though it startled us a 
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little as to the ican'dour or judgment of the author, served stijl 
farther to convince us, that his opportunities must have been 
such as to give no common authority to his views of the objects 
and intentions of the belligerent parties ; and we no longer he¬ 
sitated about paying fifteen shillings for a work which was to 
place this important subject in so clear a point of view. Our 
readers may judge, therefore, how great was our surprise, and 
how great our regret for our fifteen irrevocable shillings, when 
we found, not from the title-page, where the usual mention of a 
date had been sagaciou^ omitted, but incidentally, and from 
the work itself, that the Tour thus announced as describing ‘ the 
Present State of Greece,' was performed in ISOI-—just nineteen 
years ago ! ! 

It is but justice, however, to Sir William, to insert his apo- 
logy for this most tradesme i-like manoeuvre. ‘ I, therefore, 

‘ assisted by my notes of more recent events, ’ (of which, how¬ 
ever, we cannot discover the slightest trace in the book). ‘ put 
*• together this narrative of a journey performed iowc ’ (that is, 
ninahrn ') ‘ years ago; which is consequently mcrcLjj capable of 
‘ affording amusement for the moment, btd^ at the same time, 

‘ may serve to give an idea of the 2^resevt state of a socii-ty 
‘ whereyrtc/ changes have taken place, and certainly not many 
‘ i mproverncnts. ’ 

Without stopping inquire how a book is merrhi capable of 
doing one thing, but^ at the same time, able to do another, wc 
must just name some of the few changes which have taken place 
between the making and the publishing of this famous Tour. 
Greece rtv/s then torpid in slavery, and she is now roused into 
f ury; her oppressors tucrc then unresisted, and they now arc either 
fighting or flying. In a word, she K.ms enslaved, ami she is free. 
Whether these things are improvements or not, we will not prer? 
sunic to determine. But were Sir William to revisit Greece nmo, 
as his ‘ Prcsml State* made us foolishly imagine he had done, we 
think he wonld find it somewhat altered, and would sadly miss 
the patronage of his ‘ friend Mustapha, * and the comforts which 
Tiirki'-li protection ensured to any Englishman who happened 
not to be of opinion that ‘ he who permits oppression shares the 
crime.’ One very obvious remark, however, goes far to disable 
the judgment of the lehrned knight even as to the former condi¬ 
tion of the country. The Greeks, to be judged of fairly, should 
be seen in their islands, where they have been comparatively 
unmolested by their savage oppressors. It is among the An¬ 
drians, the Samians, the Psarots, the Tiniotes, and tlie Hy¬ 
driotes, the Niotes, the Spe/gians, the Pat^iiotes, that Gre¬ 
cian industry, enterprise and intellect, ougTO to be sought for. 

X 2 
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Now, to all these tribes, Sir William does not even allude, with 
the exception of a summary condemnation of the Hydriotes, in 
page 402, because their ancestors came from Albania! 

Thinking, therefore, that this ‘ narrative of a journey perform¬ 
ed some ‘ years ago, ^ will not ‘ serve to give an idea of the pre- 
‘ sent state of society ’ in these regions, we have only to leave 
Sir William the satisfaction of believing it ‘ capable of affording 
* amusement for the moment. ’ Four hundred octavo pages of 
th3 facetious sayings, which formed the joint travelling stock of 
Mustapha, Gell, Demetri & Co. (for, where the speakers are 
not named, it is difficult to apportion each mot to the rightful 
owner), the affecting captivity of Mr F. (that despised ‘ Mon- 
‘ sieur Co.* of the party), who is described, in eighteen pages, 
223—240, to have been, while botanizing, forcibly detained by 
some peasants during six long hours, and some cheap, but ra¬ 
ther preitv lithographical drawings, may or may not be worth 
fifteen shillings of an advanced currency. But, though 
‘ the moving accidents by field or flood, ’ 
of this journey, would scarcely encourage us to attempt any 
summary of them, we must say, that if we could consider it as 
merely an attempt to amuse, we should be pleaseil at seeing so 
vigorous a caricature of that morbid ej^otism which impels 
many a Mr Smith or Jones to print, pufi, and protrude into 
public, all the common and idle things tli^t may have been said 
or done by himself and his oriental Tom pr Dick of a servant, 
during several months of some given year. But the work, we are 
afraid, is substantially intended for less innocent purposes, and 
is eviclently sent forth as a torpedo, to paralyze all sympath} 
with suffering, and all adnnration for heroism.. Nor can the 
feebleness of the. execution, considered in this point of view, 
“entitle us altogether to neglect or despise it. When Cook fell 
at Owhyce, his friends were not consoled by reflecting that the 
assassin was a savage, and the poisoned shaft but a bulrush : 
and it is the venom, not the weight or point of the bolt which 
is here shot against the spirit of Liberty, which makes us wish 
to extract it. 

The Greek cause is inter^ting, not merely as the cause of 
Greece, but as the cause of Freedom and Christianity; and 
it is on account of his strange apathy oh both these subjects, 
that we are reluctant to admit this witness’s evidence. In¬ 
deed, the only interest which the publication possesses, arises 
from the singulaiity of an Englishman avowing and glorying 
in a bitter hatred of freedom. The real crime of the Greeks 
in the eyes of Sir|William, is their having thirsted, and fought, 
and fallen, for Ulwly. This is so prominent a feature on the 
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face of the worit, that at first we could not but suspect the name 
of Sir William Gcll had been impudently affixed to it, from his 
known connexion with Greece, and his inability instantly to 
disown, what every reader must feel thankful was not written by 
a friend of his own. Although aware how completely a renun¬ 
ciation of England may estrange a once English heart, we did 
not believe that there existed an Englishman so thoroughly dis¬ 
abused of all his country’s prejudices, as deliberately to put his 
name to such passages as some which we most reluctantly quote, 
in order to substantiate our otherwise incredible charge. Take, 
for example, the following pithy and prophetic announcement. 

Page 168. ‘Perhaps the period is fast approaching, when 
‘ the upper ranJes of all climates would rather be rid of the tvouhle- 
‘ some honour of a share in Ike goverriment. 1 should be as sorry to 
‘ live in the South with a con tilution, as in the North without 
‘ one. * If the genius of Montesquieu was unable to throw even 
a veil of plausibility over this silly paradox about freedom be¬ 
ing determined by latitude, and nations being necessarily enslaved 
at the 45th, and necessarily free at the 46th degree, certainly 
this pompous second-hand denunciation will not tend to embel¬ 
lish it. Again, 

‘ The 'worst tyranny of the wwd emperor never occasioned hafthti 
effusion of blood that one year's republicanism cost in the days of 
Marius and Sylla.’ *—‘ It has often been said that liberty of con¬ 
science was nowhere to^be enjoyed in such perfection as at Home and 
Constantinople. ’ 

The I’ollowing, however, is more elaborate and logical. 

‘ It might admit of a doubt, whether those, who nominally enjoy the 
greatest share of liberty, are, in the every-day occurrences of life, 
lialf so free as fhose who aro supposed to be the victims of despotism. 
Whether, for instance, the annual spoliation of a»pasha or two, who 
assuredly deserve it, is half so great a public nuisance, as that sort 
of pretended liberty which is the boasi of Geneva, where every mem¬ 
ber of the community acts as a jealous spy on his neighbour; watch¬ 
es him out of the town; closes the^ates upon him if he is a minute 
too late; prohibits his theatre; renders his holidays days of sorr<m 
and restriction I interferes, in some way or other, with almost every 
action of his life; and when, at length, tuorn out with IVivoJous vexa¬ 
tions, he would Jiy the country, informs the 'detim of liberty that no 
horses are allowed on that day.' 


* Too close attention to his Grecian studies has probably prevented 
Sir William from ever having heard of the ten general persecutions of 
Christians under Nero, A. D. 31 ; Domitian 95, Trajan 100. An¬ 
toninus Severus 197 ; Maximinus 235 ; Decius 250; Valerian 257 ; 
Aurelian 274 : Diociesian 303; all upder systems of ‘ long and un¬ 
disputed dominion, ’ as Sir William calls tyranny. 
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In spite of the terrific eloquence with which Sir William here 
describes such appalling calamities, as waiting for post-ho^es 
until church is over, or paying a slight fine at a gate, for dawdling 
or dancing beyond twelve o’clock, we confess wc are rmt yet 
convinced, that the Greeks are less oppressed by the Turks, 
than the Genevese are by—themselves. The almost collegiate 
discipline of Geneva may be ill-judged and needless austerity; 
but till we say of young ladies or gentlemen, who chuse to wear 
very tight stays, that they are tyrannized over by whalebone, 
little compassion will be e.Kcited for the poor Genevese, who are 
thus suffering from restrictions, which half the young men of 
Kurope are now crowding, on horse or on foot, to enjoy. 

Calling the great maze of oppression in which the operations 
of Turkish TKWgovernmcnt are involved, ‘ the annual spolia- 
‘ tion of a pasha or two, who assuredly deserved it,’ can hardly 
be called sophistry, since that implies something ingenious and 
plausible; but it is a woful failure in an attempt to reason. 
The Greeks do not complain of the sponge being ultimately 
squeezed, but of its having previously absorbed the life-blood of 
their country; and, however bewildered iSir William may 
feel, when he aspires to political reasoning, he cannot believe 
that a pasha’s being eventually stripped of his wealth by the 
sultan, at all betters the condition of the peasants whom he had 
previously plundered. Nothing but the ocular demonstration of 
the page before us, could persuade us that there existed a man, 
evidently able both to read and to write, and yet unable to com¬ 
prehend, that the more these sponges are squeezed, tlic inoie 
will a country be drained to replenish them. 

The following designation of those patriots who have h( <’n 
cm died or cowed in Ih'odinont and Naples, but who, we uu-t, 
will yet triumph ili Spain, will be read at this 'period with lui- 
mixed admiration. Angh/s aique Eq/ics loquitur. 

‘ -those turbulent spints, who. in countiie'^, where a 

‘ comparison might be made of the means with the })roposcil 
‘ results, would bring destruction on their fellows by a mad as- 
‘ seriion of worthless rights ! * 

An eulogium, in a similar strain, upon the policy of rrinte 
Metternich and the Sovereigns over whom he is viceroy, w ill, 
we doubt not, find an echo in every English heart! 

‘ That compassion which the political rulers of our times 

* have thought fit to luthhold from those, who, with very slen- 

* der prospects oJ' any substitute but anarchy, have, in other 
‘ countries, awakened the jealou^-y of old rotten despotisms, at 
‘ the moment when the pro ogativc of serious oppression w'as, by 

* long disuse, just slumbering into inaction. ’ Now, under 
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what circumstances was lliis portentous orac’o delivered ! By 
one ^ijjantic and ^^uilty act of diplomacy, Be!i»iimi had been 
arbitrarily given to Holland,—Saxony had been deliberately 
severed in two,—(jcnoa had been presented as a tiling lo bo 
preyed on, to her most inveterate foe,—Norway had bean starved 
JJY US into surrender, and ultimately paid for with L-njunhur::^ I 
The mangled carcass of Venice had been secured to the Aus¬ 
trian vulture; and the Poles, defrauded of their promised free¬ 
dom, had felt that injury may he imbittered by insult, vidicn 
they saw the kingdom of Poland, that awful name which still 
breathes of Vienna rescued, and Christendom saved, pro¬ 
stituted to tlie dulchy of Warsaw. Constitutional govern¬ 
ments, which had been every where promised in the hour of 
need, had every where been refused or eluded in what should 
have been the hour of graJitude. Jt is at such a crisis, and 
with these things before his face, that 8ir William is jiieased to 
tell us, that ‘ the prerogative of serious oppression was just slum- 
‘ boring into inaction ! ’ and he writes these words just after 
the Piednrontese and Neapolitans had been s’everri// chastised by 
the very Northern Barbarians, whom they had vainlv cntlcavour- 
ed to propitiate by an apology for most inoncnsivc^iy rcfonniiig 
ibcir government, and when he must himself have been an eye¬ 
witness to this new violation of long ami much-injured Italy, 
and while the chastisement reserved for a similar crime was just 
bursting over dcvotqd JSpain. 

After giving us, in page 256, a little wood-cut of a village on 
the top of a mountain, Sir William takes occasion to talksneci- 
ingly of* those inconveniences to which people will submit f’oi 
‘ the sake oi\aUiti(T tkevtschcsjrec.* In page 269, he c^peaks <-r 
‘ the vnjj hi fling difference wliich may exist between the han’ 

‘ blows which seem alike inseparable from Greek ami 

‘ JMahometan A'cm/Mdc. * In page 271, he says, ‘ As we re- 
‘ tired to our room, we agreed that we should prefer an if dcs- 
‘ polism, hu'weaer cruel, to the freedom of the Greeks of Maina.’ 
As to ‘ the pains and deprivations of the mountain tops,’ and 
‘ the luxury and plenty of the plain, ’ it needed not one from 
the dead to tell iis, that unresisted slavery is a more tranquil 
state of existence than dearly bought liberty. The Chiaja, calm¬ 
ed down by Austrian sentinels, is a much less noisy scene than 
the hustings of Covent Garden; but wo doubt whether Sir 
William will so far succeed in writing dorem freedom in Eng¬ 
land, as to make the electors wish for an Austrian high-sherifl’ 
of Westminster. 

Speaking of the benefit which the Greeks might derive from 
Russia, Sir William starts, in page 306, an idea, which, in this 
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country, will at least have the merit of novelty; and proposes 
‘ exercising upon them, for a whole generation, the most dcs- 
‘ potic and coercive measures, and ibem happy hy fotrv* 

But we will proceed no further in the task ot extracting Sir 
William Gcll’s mots upon freedom, ludicrous as they would bo, 
if ho were not*an Englishman—at once ludicrous and lanient- 
jiblr, conskierin/r that he is. Oar object in referring to them 
was merely to show, that be is not an admissible witness on any 
question connected with political liberty—and what we Itave .al¬ 
ready cited must be enough, think, to settle that (juestion. 
It only remains to inc|uire, how far he is qualified to pronounce 
upon the merits of this cause, considia-cd as the cause oj Chris - 
iinmty. His principal objection to all resistance against Maho¬ 
metanism, is thus emphatically stated in page i'it?. ‘ The re- 
‘ vival of ancient animosity would put off, to a still greater distance, 

‘ the gradual aswnilntion of the tuoo religions, ivliich, by means of the 
* increased communication xvilh Franks, not Greeks, nas, to all appear- 
‘ ance, rapidly taking place.' 

We really do not know very well what this mcHins. Docs 
»Sir William mean that the Mahometans are to turn Cliris- 


tiaus, or that w'c Christians are all to turn Turks ? The univer¬ 


sal introduction of bazaars into the West, 


witliout a return of 


courtesy by adopting the Christian institution of o])eras in tlui 
East, seems to favour the last supposition; and ])erhaps tliat 
i '.ijiital caricature ‘ the Genius of Bazaars, ’ was a {)olouucal at¬ 
tempt of Sir William’s to check this spreading plague of apos¬ 
tasy. Were not the pages and the pictures before us a suffi¬ 
cient proof tlial he is a better draughtsman tlian reasoiier, the 
mere success of that caricature ouglxt to induce him tt) wield, 
henceforth, the pencil rather tlian the pen. Doubts, Ik»\v- 
ever, arise as to tlie certainty of the Turkish and CJiristiaii 
faiths amalgamating, merely by the Turks being leil to ihc ni- 
selves, from Sir William’s declaration in page IIB, ‘ 'That 

* much might be done tow'ards the removal of the (liff’erema's, 
‘ which may exist between Turks and Christians, by mis- 
‘ sions conducted by the least ostentations of our numerous 

♦ sectaries, ’ (?, e. the Unitarians, as most likely to meet the lol- 
lowers of the Projihet half-w’ay, and compromise the matter 
over a cup of hot nu)ka), ♦ if such conciliation were desirable; ’ a 
liint which, coupletl with the preceding statement, seems plainly 
to imply, that the best arrangement of all would he our turning 
-ISunnites or Bhutes; and ahnost amounts to a retraction of the 
'"^fOod word which he was formerly pleased to give his native 

faith. 


Next to Bir Willijim’s general injij^rcrencp to ^eedom and 
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Cliristlariity, tlic strongest objection, in our eyes, to his eri- 
dciice, is tlie exceeding l)itlerncss on the most trilling occiisions, 
the vehement abuse of the mt)st veniid offenders against him, 
the puerile sensibility to the sli<jhtcst annoyance or inconveni¬ 
ence, by which, we should say, his narrative was really disfigured; 
if we (lid not remember a remark made on a plain man pelted 
with eggs, that any change must be an improvement. We 
never read a toUr in CJreece, in which less was encountered or 
undergone, and lewer injuries offered or even intended; yet 
there is a constant tone of sincerity on the Greeks in jxirticular, 
and on human nature in general, which is ludicrous wlicre it is 
not odious. 


Four entire pages for ’nstaiice (243, &c.) are occupied in 
anathematizing die Continental practice of asking one jiriee aiul 
taking another, ‘ Almost the first sentence a siraimcr learns 
*• in Grei'ce, is, “ ti time echo?” what hoiuuir lialh it ? for hou- 


‘ our and price are the same things (thing) in tlie langiiag<‘.' 
With etjual justice miglit yir William argue from iU(r jihrase, 
‘ what may its tct/rfAbe ?’ that worth and money are in England 
synonymous. ‘ It would easily be imagined, if it had not been 
‘ already proved in more tlian one instance, tliat a ivhole gene- 
‘ ration must pass away, and the slate of society be entirt ly 
‘ changed, be fore any thing in the shajie of eomnieree, or any 
‘ iiilerual Irairic beyond the absolute necessities (uecessiiries) of 
‘ life, could exist anymg a people thus educated, ir]>laceil by a 
‘ sudden coiivuision all at once under a liberal govevmneut. ’ 
'Die best answer to tliis is the fact, that the (iireek mercluints 


whom expatriation has placed under a liberal governmeul, are 
distiugnislied^in Russia, in lUily, and in Germany—.at 4)(le!,sa, 
Eegliorn, Ancona, Venice, Trieste, Vienna, or Leipsiek, for 
commercial success, which always implies th§ existence of dial 
enlightened self-interest, which is called mercantile honesty. 

Sir William, however, thus briefly suggests a remedy for thebig- 
gling by wliich the belligerent buyer and seller contrive at length 
to agree ; ‘ it would be easy to irtllict a punishment on those who 
‘ asked one price, mid afterwards accepted a smaller. ’ And 
the }>unishment actually proposed is, to lie up to the halberts 
every old apple-woman who should be convicted of asking five 
sous, and then taking four ! a fit’pendant to that article of the 
theatrical code^ in the Rejected Addresses, which decrees, that 
‘ Gentlemen who cough are to be but slightly wounded. ’ Of 
die scale of pimisliment is to increase with that of guilt; 
‘ and coiila itie House of Commons profit by those statesman-like 
* views, which now waste their sweetness on the Roman air, ’ we 
might be blessed with a bjyd R>r appointing commissiemers to 
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watch all liMustiirs of property, aiiti 4a72^ all iUL“ni!)er!» (»!’ ‘ ilu’ 
sufteriiig uj^ritiihural interest,’ vvlio might be coiivietul of 
sellm^ or lelt’mg their farms for less than they had Ibrinerly 
ashed. 

The arguments by which Sir William supports Ins felicitous 
j)iiradox, that, iy tJie ])resent struggle, the d’orkish Govermueiii 
is tl)ti injured party, are quite satisfactory—to tJie weiJ-wishers 
of Greece. As early as page .'55, he thus begins his cazn})aig'/i 
jigainst C«reee(*, and Jiis insidious warfare of surmises and Jiints, 
Of h is host tl»e Archoii Ciconoinopoulos (or as lie, iu proof 
of his h-arning, calls him, Coiuunojxjli), he says—‘ Jl is pro- 
‘ liable that, in the present convulsion, he lias fallen a sacrifice 
‘ to one })arty or the other, as possessed of riches, or snsjx'cted 
‘ of temjmrizing ; ’ thus insinuating, without a shadow of proof, 
that the ( ireeks are in the habit of massacriji^ those of their 
countrymen v\hojii they siis[)ect of either wealth or tiniidity : 
and then lie follows ii]) this sumiisc by a slatavmt :—‘ The Ne- 
‘ nate of Tvlodou Is said to liave made war upon tliatof Corone, 

‘ under the new govei )imeiit; yet the former cannot well con- 
‘ sist of more tlian thirty paupers. ’ Now, it ha})pen,s that 
J\Jo({o)i, and Corone arc si ill, iu ihc hands of the 'L'nrks^ and 
iherefiire can have hardly talked about their Greek ‘ senates : ’ 
And as to tlie very witty (.expression, tin? ‘ tliirty })auj)eis, ’ and 
many other jokes of the same water, scattered throughout tlie 
hook, we believe it to Ix' very true that the IMoriotes must plead 
tiuil/t/ to the charge of being both few and poor. '^I’he inha¬ 
bitant^ of the Morea luul been thinned and beggared, even b( - 
fore the revolt of I'lTO; but, in that yi ar, tliese Greci.in crijnes 
were aggi'iivated by tw^o-fUths oflliem lieing nuissacred l)y those 
Albaniam blood-liounds, whom th(‘ Porte, in cousideralio)i ol' 
an amnesty sworn on the Koran, and guaranteed by (he Rus¬ 
sians, naturally turned into tlie country, with general order.-v 
to enslave, murder, and burn. 

Mir William elsewliere charges Calnmata with liaving called 
itself a Ile})iibljc. This too, wfc lear, is a charge Avhich cannot 
be denied: and we really wonder the Calainatans were not 
warned by the contem]it with which history lias branded the 
little town of Platiea, wliich aggravated a similar arrogance, by 
presuming to take a chief part in the defeat of Mardonius 
and his 300,000 Persians, subjects too of that most mighty 
and unasstlining of monarchs, who called empires by the tasty 
term of the Queen-inotlu r’s Girdle or Mhoe. Men, it is true, 
hail hitherto fondly imagined that, when they reail of the 
Greeks repulsing Darius, or the Swiss resisting Albert of Aus¬ 
tria, it was the veiy dwarlisluiess of the mountain tribes, who 
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thus defied tlieir gif^antic itivaders, whieli won our luliviiraiion 
;uid love. Since the Avatar ol' Sir Williaiii Cull, the apostle 
oJ' ‘ cocrs'ive measures, and liappiness iuliictetl Uv force, ’ the 
Englishman wdio leels himself groicf?/g jmrn'/r on the held of 
Morirarten, need but walk on to Bruimen, where, three days 
after their bixttle, these* nufst arrotranl WaldstacUs, by the fede- 
deration of J315, erected th(;ir hlty-oight (fermaii s<juare iuiles of 
rock into the three sovereign rejuiblics of Uri, Sclnveilz, an<l 
Ihiderwalden ; or cntc;r the diminutive Altorf^ and view with 
due contempt its i<)ur geiuiar?nes, the standing army of Cri, 
:uul its Landaiinnan *■ still })ass!ng riclt on M//Vy pounds a year,* 
half tile, salary of Mr Henry Wynn’s butler. It is also not to 
be contested, tliat tiioiigh ‘‘he offence which Greece, has com¬ 
mitted, in becoming poorer since the days of her freedom, may 
be partly owing to the Turks, that oi* not having grown any 
bigger must be laid entirely at lier own door. 

in page (»1), on occasion of Delli (feorgio, a Gogia Jhishi of 
Cnlavrita, sayimr to a Greek whom he saw eatiuo- iksh-meat on 
a fast-clay, ‘You arc a Greek—^^you know or bef'ece it Lobe; 

‘ W'l'ong; thercfcjre you must beascoundn l as wcU as an ;'})os- 
‘ ta<e ; ’ and afterwards ‘ making no scruple ol’telling me, that, 

‘ if they were not kept to their old superstitions, iJicae, would 
‘ he irreat daiincr of their breaking throufrh every otlu r le- 
‘ sLraiiit’—(a principle in which originates mueJj of the auste¬ 
rity of tlic Roman C’atholie as well as the Greek Church, ami 
which, doubtless, intluenced our owm Reformers in n taining 
many of the Romish fasts)—iSir William ajipositdij oliserxes, 

‘ 1 know not ho\v far the imagination of the achoeates /hr tc/vc/ 

‘ is called tlie emancipation of the Greeks, may cany them ; 

•’ blit, r/iould /7 happen that my friend Dclli George shoald find 
‘ it convenient lor the* moment to massacre Irts Turkish iici<>h- 

< T 

‘ hours, w hich, I hrlieve, he has lately done, is it to such a ]5a- 
‘ triot they look for the establishment of laws and constitu- 
‘ tions ?’ V\ hy Dclli Gc,orge should be pronounced an assas¬ 
sin for a rtnnark which any enlfghtcned Roman Catholic ma¬ 
gistrate might, with the same’ misplaced coididencc in his guest 
and heaier, liave made, we cannot imagine. After calling Dclli 
George a fair example of the Cogia Bashis in general, he adds, 

‘ those who might l)e an excc'ption, of course, must exist;’ but 
expunges, with instantaneous remorse^ this faint tinge of liber¬ 
ality, by adding, tliat ‘ 7io Greek ever s})eaks well of anp pei- 
‘ son not present. ’ 

We begin to be tired of tliis culling of simples :—but vve must 
add a word or two on the closing sentence of tJie 1()2<1 page, be¬ 
cause several newspaper editors, with rather better licaus than 

4 
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Sir William’s, have unaccountably adopted the fancies it con¬ 
tains. ‘ Tliat tliese 'mretched bigots may have no pretence for 
* thinking themselves better than the rest of the world, on the 
‘ strength of tlie ancient superiority of the Greeks, or their il- 
‘ lustrious ancestry, it is only necessary to state, tliat not one 
‘ in fifty has the slightest claim to be considered as descended 
‘ from the ancient stock of the Greeks. ’ Now, certainly, no 
on(- but a schoolboy in his first childhotxl, or a schoolmaster 
in his second, ever resttnl the claims of the Greeks on tlieir 
being sprung from thcii* ancestors. The glories of ancient 
Greecii can indeed throw but a feebly reflected beam on the 
present dwellers of the land; and were they to become all that 
their fathers were, the torch which shone so brightly amidst 
surrounding darkness, would be now lost in the glare of uni¬ 
versal civilization. But, though * tlie illustrious ancestiw ’ of 
the Greeks might not give tlu'm any great claim on our l)enc‘- 
voleiicc, it is impossible to doubt that it has always been felt as 
an aggravation of their suflerings; and no traveller, who has 
ever touched their soil, will deny, that tlie memory of what tlieir 
fathers had been was an additional di’op of bitterness ui the ciiji 
of affliction. It is on tliis ground, lliat Sir Willitmi’s severe 
edict against their calling those great men their ancestors, de¬ 
serves examination. 

The Homans are allowed to rank as the descendants of tlie 
men who expelled Tarquin, destroyed CiU*thage, and comiuer- 
csl and civilized all that was then know n of the world; yet not 
only are they more degciienited than the Greeks from such ;ui- 
cestors, but a view of tlie history of the two nations would show, 
that there arc fewer Romans than Greeks of a pure lineal de¬ 
scent. 'Hie recorded admixture of the northern swarms vvltli the 
Italian race, does^not, however, prevent the remembered glory 
of Italy, from rising, like a spectre, to tlie mental vision of those 
who mourn over her WTongs, It is but poor comfort to the op¬ 
pressed Milanese to be tola, that some oi their ancestors came a 
thousand years since from die same Hungarian monuss wdiicli now 

I lours forth their oppressors. Nor will tlie Duke of Angouleme 
)e able to disarm the Gallicians by telling Uiem, that the Suevi 
once inhabited France^—or induce Cadiz to clasp a French fleet 
to her bosom, because the Alans quitted Guienne for Andalusia. 
Do Mina’s Catalans hate Moncey’s Conscripts the less, be¬ 
cause the tlirone of the Visigotlis was once fixed at Narbonne ? 
There is not a Guerilla now watching for, his prey, wdiose an- 
€ 5 estors may not have inhabited France; but is he therefore tlie 
less a Spaniard ? Are we not Englishmen, and do we hesitate to 
call Alfred, and even Caractacus or Cmlgactis, emr countrymen, 
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because Romans, Danes, Saxons and Normans, have successive¬ 
ly taken root in our soil ? 

liy such reasoning as Sir William applies to the Greeks, 
every nation in Europe might be proved to be—not itself; but 
it is as absurd to trace nations through the ocean of time, as to 
aim at identifying the waves that we see now distinct and con¬ 
flicting, now confounded and lost in the abyss. Tliis quibble 
t)f })roving the Greeks to be no Greeks, is as worthy of Sir 
William as it is unwortliy of the reviews and newspapers winch 
liave taken it up. 

Images 149, 50, 51, and 52, are occupied by a story, which 
is among the most unaccountable parts of this strange publica¬ 
tion—being the strongest printed instance of sincerity, or volun¬ 
tary confession, we remember to have met with. Having persuad- 
eil a Gj-eek physician of Phibatra to travel with him as dragoman, 
and having carried him as far as Karitena, he says—‘ As I w^as 
not in want of interpretation, and my companion' (the Mr F. over 
whom Sir William so carefully hints his intellectual superiority) 

‘ was not in the habit of asking questions, wc were reduced the next 
day to explain to my friend’s servanty a Spaniard by birth, the per¬ 
plexed situation in which we were placed. He immediately conceiv- 
i'd a plan for producing the desired result, and said he would con¬ 
trive that the Doctor should come himself, and ask permission to re¬ 
tire. In a short time he returned with the assurance that all was 
settled,—that he had fretemied to have overheard a conversation, in 
which we had complayied of the great expense of employing a man 
of his merit; that he was certain we should not like to retain the 
Doctor much longer, to whom he uas sure toe shoidd give a handsnvin 
present on his departure ; that he had therefore betrayed our conver¬ 
sation, that the dragoman might himself propose to witlidraw, which 
would have a more digniiicd appearance.’—‘ The doctor fell readily 
into ihe snare ; ’ - - ‘ and having {L e. as wc hatf) his w'hole month’s 
pay ready, which amounted to twenty sequins, he was in an instant 
put in possession of it, and wx'nt out, ’ &c. laithout one farthing of his 
prom I i^cd present! and, after being taken from a lucrative pro¬ 
fession, which does not bear chasms to be made in its exercise, 
having to retrace his steps, at his own expense, in violation of 
the established custom with respect to the meanest courier. 

We shall make no remarks on this feat, as thus narrated by the 
performer. Every reader will judge, or rather feely for himself. 
We shall only say, that we cannot but think few people would 
have been tempted to record such an anecdote in print, even 
for the glorj^ of having drawn the accompanying caricature of 
the Greek doctor, who was thus diddled by the English gentle¬ 
men, and tlieir Spanish servant. 

The injury which rankles most in iiis breast, is, his hosts 
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havinfr geiiferally presumed to him thdir company. Yet, of 
the only person, a Greek gentleman at AtgdS, who did not thus 
intrude, he says, at the top of page 396, * Owr host, Blasopoulo, 
either thrmt^h contempt or neglect^ gave us no disturbance; and his 
female relations regarded (looked at) us, with wonder and horror, 
from a high latti 9 ed balcony, when we went to see the palace. They 
did not, however, on that account, scruple to pester me with letters, 
when I had quitted Argos, proving clearly, as they thought, that I 
ought to pester the ambassador to confer some signal mark of his 
esteem on the archoii Blasopoulo, and to protect him in some affair 
of smuggling corn, in which he was engaged. ’ Most travellers, 
we should think, would be pleased witli an opportunity of re¬ 
quiting kindness, shown in the shape of food, protection and 
shelter, which cani^t be always paid for at the moment. But 
why must Sir William allow Blasopoulo and his female rela¬ 
tives only the alternative of contempt or neglect, for showing 
that delicacy, the absence of which, in other houses, had been 
his constant theme for invective ? In page 203, * Our host, 

‘ the Archon Zane, * whose hospitality, even after the lapse of 
nineteen years, Sir William continues bitterly to resent, is accus¬ 
ed of ‘ contriving another * (the first having.been treating 
him to ‘ a concert of drums and hautboys’), after they had a- 
*■ voided the torment chtldraif ’—and is called an ‘ old wretch, * 
for providing them, as an attendant, ‘ a Turk with a red tur¬ 
ban, a finely embroidered blue and gold jacket, * &c. &c. Sir 
William alludes, in page 308, with ecjual good taste and good 
humour, to that respect for old age, of which it must be allow¬ 
ed the Greeks are? ^eeminently guilty. ‘ This most a’wk-ward 
‘ veneration for hoary locks yet exists as in the history of an- 

* cient Sparta.’—i-* A Greek boat has always some old, obsti- 
‘ natc, and ignpwiat,monster on board, whose only merit con- 

* sists in being tmwilling to learn more than hi.^ grandfather 
‘ knew before him. ’ Nothing certainly can be more elegantly 
facetious than this ridicule or all tenderness towards age, or 
deference for experience; and ,we feel quite ashamed at being 
unable to detect in ourselves any rancour against a certain Baba 
Giorgi, whose awkwardness would have drowned us, if we had 
not run our boat ashore in the Morea. Our monster, however, 
would perhaps have found favour with Sir William, because his 
constant answer to all recommendations of resistance was—‘ II 
non si puocacciare il Turco’—an opinion in which Sir Wil¬ 
liam seems to have been etjually positive—though happily the 
Greeks have not found the impossibility so absolute. 

Without exacting from Sir William any excessive deference 
fur Christianity, because he happens to be a Christian himself, we 
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cannot speak widi too much reprobation of the unfair and illibe¬ 
ral method in which he pursues his object of aggravating the faults 
of the Christians, a&d extenuating those of the Mussulmans. 
He says, for example^ in page 299, ‘ The Mahometan religion 
‘ has suffered every species of degradation, from the time of the 
‘ Caliphs to the present day; but as to the ceremonies with 
‘ which the Santons and Dervishes have loaded it, the better 
‘ part of the Turks themselves speak of them and their authors 
‘ with aversion, and of the latter with disgust.' Why did he 
not say the same thing, mutatis mutandis^ of the Calo 3 mrs and 
Papas ? Our own experience would lead us to say, that the tra¬ 
velled, that is, the educated young men of Greece, have gene¬ 
rally too little religion. In some of the points which distin¬ 
guish the Greek and Roman Catholic churches, the advantage 
appears to a Protestant to incline to the former. The marriage 
of the secular, and the celibacy of the regular clergy, is a more 
rational arrangement than the compulsory celibacy of both. 
The prohibition of a second marriage, and the injunction on 
the widower to become a monk, create a body of men, not 
alien, yet weaned from the world, out of whom the functionaries 
of the hierarchy are advantageously chosen. The worship of 
pictures is hot more absurd than that of images. The numer¬ 
ous fasts of the Greek Church may be superfluous, but form no 
bad discipline for both body and mind, while its frequent holi¬ 
days did less harm than might have been imagined, in a coun¬ 
try where the labour t>f comparatively few days sufficed to pro¬ 
cure food and clothing for the whole 3 'ear, and where any fur¬ 
ther acquisition would have been only seized by the Turks, 
The numerous monasteries too, in Greece, were cf the greatest 
service, by the protection which such associations,, recogniseil, 
and even respected by the Government, affdfd^ to the pre¬ 
viously oppressed individuals of whom they ,W(er 6 formed ; and 
no one who has ever perused tours in the East, will attribute 
idleness, the cardinal disease of most monastic foundations, to 
the Grecian Caloyers. • 

Next to this attempt to prove that the Greeks, who are now 
fighting in a religious war, who suffer only because they choose to 
worship their Saviour, and among whom so many martyrs who 
have lately met death, and formerly endured u/iiule* from de¬ 
votion to Christ, are wot Christians, Sir William's most amusing 
absurdity is the atteiiipl to prove, that the Turks are all but 
Christians, if not something better. ‘ The Mussulman of the 
‘ county, * says he, * is a pure Deist, totally unacquainted with 
* all the motives of religious persecution;' and the Lalliotes 
2 |lld Bairdiinidtes, ‘ having no belief except m one God, regard- 
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‘ ed in pity, but not in anger, the Greek Christians. ’ We do 
not wonder that ihc facetious Knight, who so warmly enters into 
the pity which a Deist must feel for a Christian, is * in high 
force* whenever he has occasion to speak of the Societies for 
dispersing the Scriptures. We may sum up the subject with 
the following anathemas of this great theologian. * The Greek 

* church is infinitely more estranged from tne precepts of the 
‘ Gospel tlian the Koran itself. Wo be to him, who should 
‘ attempt to preach the Gospel in the country where Greeks 
‘ shall rule uncontrolled.*—‘ Assuredly no species of Paganism 

* would inspire them with such hatred, as a sligAt dtjffhencc in 

* the most trival opinion. ’ Chiistianity might have appeared in 
a much better shape, than one which has lost all the elegance 
of its precursor (Paganism) p. 19. It would be easier * to 
‘ convert the ’whole viteiior of Afnca to the true faith, than one 

* single Greek to the religion of the New Testament,’ &c. &c. 
To these insolent and intolerant denunciations, we beg leave, 

in the first place, to oppose the following passage from Bishop 
Watson. 

* I scruple not giving the name of Christian churches to as- 
‘ scmblies of men uniting together for public worship, though 
‘ they may differ from each other in doctrine and in discipline, 
‘ vinlst they all agree in the fundamental principle of the 

* Christian religion, that Jesus is the Christ, the Saviour of the 

‘ w'oild. In this the Greeks the Latin,* and all the Keformed 
‘ Churches, have one and the same fahb. * After stating tiic 
other points in which they agree, and observing, in opposition 
to his brother thieologian Sir William, that * abuse of any sect 
‘ of Christians is |m^ng another man’s servant—^is assuming 
< dominion over man’s faith—^is having too high an 

‘ opinion of oursown wisdom—is presuming that we are ren- 
‘ dciing God service, when it may be that we aie merely sup- 
‘ poiitng onr dtmt pt^udwes^ Jlatleiing our (/wii s(lfsu^ctcn~ 
‘ cpf &c. this liberal and learned diMiir thus completes his 
description of the Greek Cjiurch. ‘ The Russian Greek 
‘ Church does not u»e in its public service what is common- 
‘ Jy called the Aposllds Cieed^ nor what is improperly called 

* the Athanasiafi Oticd^ but simply that which we use in our 
‘ communion service, vvhich is usually denominated tlie Nicene 
‘ Cicid ,^—‘I do not presume to blame the Russian Church 
‘ for the exclusive use ot the Nicene Creed in its public ser- 
‘ vice, ’—‘ nor do 1 blame it for differing from the Romish 
‘ Church i^n one article of ths Creed, respecting the Holy 
‘ Cl host. * 

^ "ilic Russian Church differs from the Romiali Church, ^ 
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* not acknowledging a Purgatory; in not denying the sacra- 

* meilUl cup to the laity; in allowing their priests to marry; in 

* explaining transubstantiation in a mystical manner; in not 

* invocating saints and the Virgin Mary as mediators; acknow- 
‘ ledging Jesus Christ as the only mediator; and in many other 
‘ points. In those, and in other particulars, the^ Greek Church 

* seems to have a leaning to the principles of Protestantiim, ra~ 

* ther than of Popery, * The whole Letter, in Bishop Wat¬ 
son’s Life (pp. 412, &c.), is wq^th consulting; and we have 
found its good sense and soumLinformation most refreshing, 
after the poor invectives of our Tourist. 

In the next place, we would beg leave to quote the two first 
articles of the Constitution, sworn to at Corinth on the ist of 
January 1822, which areas follows:—15^, ‘ The established re- 
< ligion of Greece is that of the orthodox Church of the East; 
‘ but all other forms of worship are tolerated, and all their 
‘ ceremonies and religious observances may be followed with- 

* out the slightest hinaerance. ’ 2</, ♦ Christians of every per- 

‘ suasion, whether natives or residents in Greece, are by law 
‘ Greeks, and enjoy equally all the privileges of Greek citi- 
‘ zens. ’ 

Such were the two first laws decreed by * these wretched 
bigots; ’ and decreed not only without onfe dissentient voice, 
but by acclamation, and with enthusiasm, in which ecclesiastics 
joined. They did not debate about toleration, or indulgence to¬ 
wards a man’s pious adherence to the faith of his fathers; but 
they unhesitatingly established, as the basis of iheir political 
system, the perfect equality of all forms of Christianity. These 
two articles appeared in RaiFenel’s Histpiy of the Greek Revo¬ 
lution, publi^ed in* 1822. Sir William^ * Present State* 
rose in all the splendour of information and argument in 1823. 
He may or may not have issued his bull-^-^pr rather, as we 
ought to say of so true a believer, his fetfah, against Grecian 
intolerance, after reading these articles. He has the choice of 
writing dogmatically, without asquiring the most easily attain¬ 
able knowledge, or of urging a charge which the articles in 
question disprove. In either case, we may apply to his evidence 
his own witty words, ‘ Ti time eche ? ’ 

For the Peloponnesian patriots, i:hey have a pretence * for 

* thinking themselves better than (he rest of the world; ’ for 
they have shown that perfection of religious liberality, which 
neither the reformers of Naples, nor of Spain, nor of Portugal, 
have hitherto displayed. Gloriously has Greece atoned for those 
ancient enmities between the Greeks and Latins of the ^gean, 
on which Sir William so complacently dwells, but which had long 
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ceased before that act was repealed, which authorized every re- 
negado in Ireland to pay himself the wages of apostaaygput of 
the plunder of his Catholic parent. 

On the glorious feats of the ancient Greeks, and the liberal 
institutions of their descendants, we find, in p. 303, two sen¬ 
tences, which we "extraetj the first for it-« wit, tne second for its 
accuracy. ‘ T^he only circumsUinces they seem to have forgot- 
‘ ten, are the lighting the Pira^an road with gas lamps, tJie 
‘ name of the Prima Donna ^ the Opera at Thebes, and tlie 

* notification of the reward (^ered by tlxc Amphict^ons for the 

* discovery of the longitude 1 

‘ Of all the hard pills tt) be swallowed, the Bible Society of 
‘ Athens, the Smyrna Gazette, and, what one would have 
‘ thought sufficient to have damned the whole string of 
‘ cations, “ tlic Atlicnian Society of Philorauste, which was 

* instituted by the Vienna Congress iri 1815, ” are the most 

‘ difficult of digestion. ’ Now, this ^ damning ^ fabrication is 
a mere verbal inaccuracy; the substance of it is true. The 
Society of the Philomma: was founded, for merely literary objects, 
in 1811, by Lord Guilford, who has emulated the venerable 
Coray in unostentatiously labouring, and with equal judg¬ 
ment and patience, to ameliorate the condition of Greece ; but 
the Society of Mount Pelion ’was founded at the Congress (f 
Vienna in 1815, for the political object of delivering the Greeks, 
and dispossessing the Turks. It reckoned among its subscrib¬ 
ers the Emperors Francis and Alexander*, as w'eu as Lord and 
Lady Londonderry > and its indiscretion unfortunately accele¬ 
rated the premature explosion of the Greek Revolution. The 
Philomusae Socie^,was a sort of club or academy; and the 
exclusion.of which Sir William tfalls ‘ wicked,* 

and which lie ch^ti^ W withdrawing his own name, was a fair 
exercise of inoffiensive chS law, against men wiio were in the 
daily habit of insulting and oppressing tlie memliers. This 
great sceptic, however, admits that ‘ there really was a large 
^ school on the mainland, east of Scio, which, like the Ger- 

* man colleges, being the first to rebel, w^as the first to be cx- 
‘ anguished, * Scio and exanguishing have, when coupled, a 
most ominous sound; we trust the Get'man Colhges will never 
make up the trio. The Smyrna Gazette may allude either to 
the ‘ Spectateur Oriental, * a paper stiU published at Smyrna, 
but ho,stile to the Greek cause, or to the ‘ Hellenic Trumpet, ’ 
a paper piinted in the Morea, with tjqxes which had been saved 
from the ruins of Scio, abantloned alter the destruction of tliose 
types by the Turks, and which we hope the Romaic letter- 
pres.s, which the Greek Committee has purchased for exporta- 

1 
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tion, will enable the Greeks to resume. A Bible Society did 
exist at Athens. 

Sir William, of course# speaks triumphantly of th^j ferocity 
shown by the Greeks at Tripolitza. It is a scene to be shiul- 
dered at and deplored—and by none more than by tlie Greeks 
themselves, whose dawning freedom it cloudtd with infafny. 
But it was surpassed in horror by the carnage of Santa Fe di 
Bogota, and other scenes in South America, which .have not 
desecrated her holy cause: 'and it was provoked by the horrors 
with which a Turkish army^'had just marked its road from 
Epirus to Tripolitza, by the recent murder of the Greek hostr 
ages, and by the perfidy of the Turkish garrison of Monem- 
vasia, which hjid violated a sacred convention, and was then 
inflicting the most horrid cruelties on tlie nation which had 
just spared their lives. From the moment that anarchy was 
succeeded among the Greeks by the influence of Mavrocordato, 
they have not had to blush for a single act of needless ferocity; 
and they may boost of many of mercy. The destruction of 
Scio, and the other massacres peipetrated by the Graiid JSeignor, 
w ere official and deliberate measures; the cruelties of the Greeks 
were the excesses of the ruffians who pollute every army, and 
disgrace every cause—chastised then, and repressed ever since. 

We are compelled to pass as severe a censpre ppon Sir Wil¬ 
liam’s speculations on the fiiture lot of the Greeks, as we have 
on all his feelings anjl sayings about religion and liberty\ His 
nearest approach to consistent reasoning, is^ oW attempt to 
smooth the way for Russia’s taking possession of Greece. Ac¬ 
cording to him, not only the enslaved Greeks, 1)ut even the free 
mountaineers^ would gain by being unconditionally handed over 
to Russia. In page 295, he tell ns, thaf^ the^Gteeks^of Maiiia 
‘ would 'however receive more benefit than die rest by any 
‘ change which might take place-j"* for jtliis English gentleman’s 
ck'utherophobia makes him suppose that Russkm despotism 
must be still further endeared by coming after freedom, rather 
than after Turkish tyranny; ana he adds, ‘ I know of no lot 
‘ which must be so desiraule to any Mainote of common sense, 
‘ if such exist, as that of being suddenly placed under the do- 
‘ minjon of Russia.' The joy of a free mountaineer who finds 
himself suddenly placed under the dominion of a despot, would, 
we doubt not, amount to mental intoxication; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, men who are in the habit of braving death in defence of 
their liberty, are apt to be sadly destitute of the ^ common 
sense ’ of this archpolitician. # 

Ludicrous, however, as this dull dogmatism must appear, 
Greece,' w'e fear, has been iiuitcrially injured by the belief, 
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that in escaping from the talons of Turkey, she woidd* fall 
iiito the open arms of Russia. From the dreadful struggle of 
the last two years, this blessing at least has resulted—The Greeks 
have at length learned, not to feel doubts about Russia, for 
these they must have always felt, but to knomo her national 
policy to be Mse and unprincipled. She will not be a fourth 
time duped and deserted j and even so able a jurist as Sir Wil¬ 
liam Gell, will fail to write her into submission to Russia. It 
is no small delight, indeed, to the lovers of Truth, Freedom, 
and England, those sacred namA' which should never be dis¬ 
united, to see that the Northern Giant has, by mere dint of too 
much finesse, suf^red his once willing prey to slip, through his 
hands j and that the entail, which seemed to have secured him 
Turkey/^as been cut off by the Grecian recovery. 

We really cannot envy Sir W. G. this publication; and even 
his dull folio on Ithaca was better than this rechai^ of odious 
opinions, and predictions already falsified by the event. Though 
he has kept his piece more than double the period recom- 
m^ded in the Horatian precept, we can see no trace of the 
mellowing effects of tiine and experience. The sole effect of 
the nineteen years that have elapsed since the work was writ¬ 
ten, seems to have been to refute his political theories; for we 
cannot find in symptoms of their having softened 

the momentary* excited by a rainy day, or a dawd¬ 
ling guide, of down the exaggerations of predetermined 

hostility. A days at ledst out of that long period might 
have been prolit^jhly employed in compressing his wordy tauto¬ 
logical naiTaliv^ , add clothing his charitable conceptions in 
siniple and decant ^ 

Bouiid* as warti * the reading public ’ against all 

haw kers of c^mmddM we really cannot recommend 

this work to notice ; ’bili we think it but fair to add, that 
it may be of considerable use to the owners of Masquerade ware¬ 
houses, as containing some choice descriptions of breeches, 
sashes and waistcoats, which, we have no doubt, might prove ser¬ 
viceable in making up an Oriental costume. 


Art. III. 1. Meport from the Select Committee on Captain 
Manhfs Apparatus for saving the Lives of Shipwrecked Sea~ 
men, ‘Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
16th of May, 1823. 

2. Papers rUating to Captain Manhfs Plan for affording Ltelief 
in Cases of Shipwreck. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 30th of May, 1816.' 
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3. Papers relating to Captain Manhy's Plan for saving the Lives 

(f Shipwrecked Mdrmers, Ordered by the Hous6 of Com¬ 
mons to be printed, 7th of December, 1813. 

4. Report <f the Committee of the House of Commons on Captain 
, Manbfs Petition^ Ordered to be printed, 26th of March, 

1810. 

^APTAiN Manby^s Plan has now been for some years before 
^ the public; and although its success, wherever it has been 
fairly brought into practice, has sufficiently proved its import¬ 
ance, it is too evident that it has not yet been adopted to the 
extent which it deserves; and since every year furnishes dread¬ 
ful instances of shipwreck on the coasts of our islands, and of 
the loss of many lives, which might probably have been saved 
by this simple apparatus, all humane persons must rejoice that 
the subject has again been taken up by Parliament; and to 
many, a short abstract of the Report of the late Committee, 
and a clear account of what has been already effected, cannot 
fail to be interesting. 

It appears from the Parliamentary papers, that sufficient evi¬ 
dence has been adduced to prove the utility of Captain Manby’s 
invention, and the lamentable waste of life which has been oc¬ 
casioned by the neglect of itAnd therefore we deem it import¬ 
ant to spread as widejy as possible the knowle^^ of the plan, 
and to point out the means of effecting its general adoption. 

It is evident that, *in most cases of shipwrecky the only pos¬ 
sibility of safety depends upon communication ‘with the shore, 
—which it is generally quite impossible to reach by mere ef¬ 
forts of strength in swimming. Along the coasts of Great 
Britain, vess^s generally take the groond .from within 300 to 
60 yards of the shore; and to. an inexperieifoQd calculator, it 
might seem that persons who could swim might have & chance 
of saving themselves; but experience proves the contrary. In 
the tempestuous state of the sea which usually occasions ship¬ 
wreck, the best swimmer will iind himself powerless to contend 
with the breakers, and will need some aid to direct and assist 
his efforts; but then a slight support will be found sufficient 
to insure his safety, A singular expedient for gaming com¬ 
munication with the shore, devised in a moment of the ut- 
utmost danger, is related in a letter from Mr Wheatl^ of 
Mundesley, a gentleman who has since zealously adopted Cap¬ 
tain Manby’s pl^, by the means of which, and by his personal 
intrejiidity, he has been eminently happy in saving the lives of 
his fellow-creatures.' The letter is printed in the Report of the 
Commi^ee on Captain Manby’s Petition, 1810. After express- 
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ine his opinion of the high value of the inventlonf Mr Wheatley 
tens the following story, < I have been three different times 
‘ wrecked rayseif. On the 11th of December 1792, I was 
^ shipwrecked on the island of Silt, on the coast of Jutland, 

* coming from the East to London; and unfortunately we could 
f not get any communication with the people on shore, although 

* we were not more dian 160 yards from them. I had a small 

* line made fast to the seamen’s chests and trunks, but nothing 
^ woidd go to the beach that had a line to it, the surf taking 
f the bight of the line, and preventing any thing landing. Two 
^ seameti who could swim well, jumped overboard with an in- 

* tent to swim on shore, but both perished in the attempt. I 

* fortunately h^d a Newfoundland dog on board, which I bent 

* the lead line to, and he swam on shore with it; and by that 

* means seven seamen, the mate and myself, were saved. Nine- 
^ teen other vessels were then on shore, and only two men 
f saved out of the whole. Jf such a mode of communication 

* (as Captain Manby’s}*had been known on that island at that 
f p^iod, upwards of 200 lives would have been saved.’ 

l^t dogs are not always in a wreck, nor, if they were, would 
tbey always be able to make a landing through breakers, so 
that it was necessary to iind some less precarious method of 
effecting communication between the shore and a vessel in dan¬ 
ger ; ^d the bfsit plan for this purpose, \ye owe to the bene¬ 
volence of Qaptam Hmiby. In the year 4S03, that gentleman 
was appointed to the charge of the barracks at Great Yar¬ 
mouth, and ih'this situation he was accustomed to hear of 
shipwrecks, till he, like others, began to consider these cala¬ 
mities as equally ilitemediable and dreadful. Bu^ on the 18th 
of Februaiy ISp*^ he was a spectator of the loss of the gun- 
brig the i^nipe^ and saw 67 persons perish within 60 yards 
of the Yarpibuth beach, after remaining five or six hours with¬ 
out a possibility of receiving assistance. This distressing scene, 
and the other * disasters of that terrible gale (after which 147 


* Amongst others, the Hunter cutter was lost the same day off 

Hasborough, withiu 150 yards from the Cliff. {Report^ 1810.) In 
Mr Wheatley’s letter to Captain Manby, a^tother sad catastrophe of 
this day is Ulus described by John Fowler, Esq. a magistrate of ‘ 
Suffolk. ^ ' 

* Before I conclude, I will relate what I was an eyewitness of 
* last year. The same morning the Snipe gun-brig was on shore, a 
‘ large coal-laden brig came on shore on the Gunten Beach, a little 
‘ to the north of the Ness Point, and where it is rather steep, in con- 
f sequence of which, she grounded very near the shore, fio^tliat the 
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dead bodies were picked on a line of coast of not more than 
SO miles), made a strong impression on Captain Manby’s miiul,' 
and set him upon endeavouring to contrive some means of af¬ 
fording relief on the recurrence of a similar catastrophe. He 
at first thought of tliro^ing a line to a stranded vessel from a 
kind of balista, but he found that such a niaqjiine would be 
too unwieldy. It then occurred to him that a piece of ord¬ 
nance*^ migtit answer his purpose; and a successful experi- 


* same sea that struck her broke on the beach; and so very heavy 

* was the surf, that it broke over her as high as her leading-blocks, 

* the brig lying broadside on the beach. Being in this dreadful situ- 

* ation, her people were all obliged to take to the rigging for safety, 

‘ the deck being, by the fury of the sea, cleared of every thing; 

* nor was it in our power, although so near them, to give any assist-' 

* ance to the poor men (nine of whom were in the main rigging, and 

* two in the fore-top), but we were obliged to be silent spectators of 

* the dreadful scene. Now, if we had been so fortunate as to have 
‘ been provided with your excellent apparatus, I am confident that, 

* before the end of the dreadful catastrophe, we should have bben 

* able to have saved with ease every soul on board; but we were not 
‘ so fortunate; the consequence of which was, that all but one man 
‘ were lost to their friends and country for ever; for the brig, after 

* lying some time in this situation, parted at the bins, her upper 

* works, masts and meiV> all falling together With a most tremendous 

* crash to sea board, and in a moment were the nine poor men in the 
‘ lee main shrouds lost for ever to our view. The two men in the fore- 

* top were in a better situatiorr; for when the masts, &c. fell, tlie 

* wind being at N. (parallel to the shore) panted them round, and, in 

* consequence, the mast heads swung on the beach, when one of the 

* men getting from the top of the roast head was saved^t the other 

* getting down into the fore chains, jumped off to’Vdear tlm wreck by 

* swimming, and was lost, the sea l^lng too heavy for him. Suph is 

* the dreadful tale which might (had we been provided) have ended 

* differently. John Fowler.' {Report^ 1810, p, 8.) 

* In the year 1792, Lieutenant «Bell of the Artillery bad laid be* 
fore the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, * a plan for throw- 

* ing a rope on shore by means of a shell from a mortar oh board 
‘ the vessel in distress,! and had received 50 guineas on his experi¬ 
ments at Woolwich, {see ihe lOlh and ^5th vols. qf the Trans. Soc. 
Arts.) Somh of Lieutenant Bell’s Triends considered his invention 
entitled to a Parliamentary reward; nor can it be desired to preclude 
any mark of national approbation for a suggestion which, had it 
been pros^uted' and improved upon, might have been of important 
service: but Lieutenant Bell’s plan appears never to have been 
brought into practice, nor indeed would it generally be practicable 
to use a mortar from a wreck as he proposed^ The same may be 
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xn^nt which he had made about the year ItSS, when he threw 
a line from a small mortar over the church of Downham, in 
Norfolk, convinced him that the scheme was practicable. He 
therefore obtained from the Board of Ordnance the use of a 
spiall mortar, and made numberless experiments before he suc-> 
ceeded in his Qbject. The grand difficulty lay in connecting 
the shot securely with the rope. Chains of every form broke on 
tlie discharge; but at length stout strips of raw hide, platted 
closely, were found to answer the purpose. Repeated trials 
during high gales, in rain, hail, and snow, gave Captain Manby 
confidence in his invention, and he was now prepared to give 
proof of its utility. 

An opportunity soon occurred. On the 12th of February 
1808, at day break, a brig appeared in the utmost danger, at 
least 150 yards from the beach. The crew had lashed them¬ 
selves in the rigging; it was blowing a hard gale from the 
N. E., and the waves were breaking over tliem. .Many vain 
attempts had been made to get off* a boat to their assistance, 
when Captain Manby brought down his mortar, and presently 
threw a line over ^he vessel :*by this line a boat was hauled 
and the crew, consisting of ^eyen men, brought in safety to the 
land. The brig was the Elizabeth of Plymouth. The master, 
J. Proutingi said afterwards, that, benumbed by cold, and ex¬ 
hausted by fadgue, he and his men had ^een ready to sink un¬ 
der th^ir apparendy hsevitable fate; but ^tliat when the rope 
was unexpectedly tnrowTi on hoard, they felt as if a new life 
had been given tnem, and instantly became collected, and able 
tp exert memselves for their own preservation. {Report on 
Captain Manbfs Petition, 1810. Trans. Spc. Arts, vol. xxvi.) 

Durjng^the fi^llowu^ winter, Captain Manby had die satis¬ 
faction of, rescuinj^-dm crews of several vessels; and in 1810 
Mr Curwen brought the subject of his services before Parlia¬ 
ment, and he was* ettmloyed to survey, * and to report the dan¬ 
gerous points of die Eastern coast, from Yarmoudi to the Firth, 
of Forth. He also surveyed part of the coast of Hampshire. 
In 1814, die House of Commons took his plan into further 
considemtion, and sent an address to the Prince Regent, pray- 
' ing that it might be carried into effect; and in the course of the 


said of the suggestion of General Henniker, Dr'Cafey, and pthers, 
Captam Manby informed the Committee that he had never heard of 
these inventions till h9-4 completed bis own. {Min. (f^Ev. 1823, 

p. 10.) 

* The result of this survey fs printed in the Pa|>ers relating tc^ 
.jPaptain Manby’s plan, 1813, * , 
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next year, it appears that a number of mortars were stationed 
along the coasts of England. In the ‘ Papers * of 1^16, we 
find a list of 59 stations to^ which the apparatus had been sent 
or ordered; but the list of mortars actually provided, ^ven by 
Captain Manby to the late Committee, amounts, we observe, 
only to 45. Without pretending to offer an opinion as to the 
number of mortars that m^ht ^ placed with ^vantage along 
the coasts of this kingdom, it may oe observed that^ according 
to the statement of the Committee on the Report 1814, Cap¬ 
tain Manby gave it as his opinion, that about 170 or 180 would 
be required; and Mr Wheatley, in the letter to Captain Man¬ 
by (part of which we have quoted), expresses his wish that 
mortars might be stationed at distances of not more than five 
miles from each other. - In a violent storm, wrecks are often 
scattered thickly along the coast; and if mortars are not placed 
within moderate intervals, one crew may be lost whilst the ap-i 
paratus is engaged in saving another. Such a circumstance 
once happened with regard to the Mundesley mortar which was 
brought to Trirainglmm, three miles off, to save the crew of « 
small vessel; and, before it could return, a larger ship, a trans¬ 
port, struck and went to pieces at Mundesley, and all hands 
perished. 

Captain Manby’s estimate of the expense of ftimishing the 
number of mortars h§ proposes, is 400G/., and about 20oZ per 
annum for keeping them in repair, ‘ Probably die annual ex-, 
pense might be greater; but should it appear that a larger 
number of mortars tliaii Captain Manby has mentioned, might 
be desirable, it is hoped that the expense would not prevent 
the csttiblishment being formed on a scale calculated to effect 
all the good tfiat is possible. Whether itthe intention of 
Government to establish mortars at the stJfidSfts of the' preven¬ 
tive service only, is not stated; but should this be the case, 
it may be fearea that many dangerous points will be left unpro¬ 
vided. It would be most desirable that the inh4lfitant$ of any 
parts of the coast Mmere shipwrecks have been known tO'-occur, 
should represent the circumstances, and apply for mortars to 
the Board of Admiralty, who, it is said, will now have the direc¬ 
tion of the sy^em. It would even be desirable that individuals 
should provic^e mortars, on the chance of their being called into 
service. The inhabitants of the coasts of England have never 
shown themselves reluctant to,assist their fishermen and sailors. 
When fifteen fishermen of Cromer and its vicinity were lost in 
the storm of the lath of October 1822, a subscription of nearly. 
fiOO/. was raised in a very short time, for the relief of their families; 
With how much greater alacrity, miy we believe,, would persons 
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ccMQtribttte lto>lbe sBfitablisbrowt of a plan which should lyatento- 
tkn.lly sc^o the lites of seamen, and pretent such scenes of dii^ 
tress and desolation! The sum of twenty or thirty p0und8 is 
the price of an apparatus, and it is a price which we can have no 
doubt that individual benevolence will be prompt to pay for the 
hope, and wfaicJi will be richly recorapensw by the satisfaction, 
of saving even one crew from destrnction. We may be quite 
confident, therefore, that private charity will do something, and 
it is equally cjertain that it is the duty of Government to do all 
the rest 

The late select Committee, in the Report before us, refer to 
the benefits likely to result from Captain Manby's system anti¬ 
cipated in the Report of the Committee of 1810, and declare 
their conviction that these anticipations have been fully verified 
by the number of lives saved since that period. < The number 

* of lives stated to have been saved, before the first Committee, 

* was 33; and before the second Committee, 67; it is now in 
‘ evidence before your Committee, that 139 lives have been 

* saved within the fast eight yetfrs. There appear but two in- 

* stances of successful application of the apparatus on the whole 

* western coast, so that out of 229 persons whose lives have 
‘ been saved, 220 have been on the coast of Norfolk and Suf- 
‘ folk.* 

The Committee then allude to the Mortars established in 
compliance with the recommendation of the Committee of 
1814-, and placed tinder the direction of the preventive service, 
and add, that it is in evidence before them, ‘ that through igno¬ 
rance in some instances, and most culpable remissness in others,* 
the full success which might have attended the sy,stem has been 
defcatedf They SUMjmst * the propriety of having periodical ex- 
‘ amination® of tn^slate of the Mortars and the condition of 

* the Stores, and conceive it desirable that attention should be 
‘ paid to the instruction of those who have the care of the Mor- 

* tars, not only in the propet means of throwing the lines, but 

* also as to the mode of proceeding after the communication 
‘ with the vessel is efi’ected, for removing the crews. ’ They re¬ 
commend besides, that the House should offer a bounty for each 
life saved; and suggest that directions, instructing <i9rews of ship¬ 
wrecked vessels bow to avail themselves of the assistance af¬ 
forded, should be given out at the several customhouses, and 
also translated into foreign languages, and distributed by the 
consuls abroad, among vessels trading to Britain. They notice 
the highly meritorious services of Mr Wheatley, and recom¬ 
mend that a mortar and tlie necessary apparatus be placed un¬ 
der his care at Mundesley. They alao unanimously recommend 
that a further g»aiit of L'OOOl. be given to Capjtain Manby, ‘ for 
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< his zedoQS and unremitting exertions in promoting and per« 
* fecting bis plan^’ and condode by suggesting thb desirableness 
of placing the apparatus tmder the direOtion and control of the 
Board oi A-dmiralty, 

In all these wishes we heartily concur. We deem the mea** 
sure last recommended of essential impovicmce^t^and e^ciaUy 
likely to promote the general efficiency of the system. It does 
not appear that the officers, under whose charge the mortars 
have been placed, have been hitherto required to make any re¬ 
gular returns of their condition, nor of the services pei formed; 
and though the zeal and activity with which some of these 
gentlemen ^Lieutenant Matthews of Winterton, Lieutenant 
Woodger of Yarmouth, Lieutenant Culmer of ‘Sidmouth, |ind 
others), have used them, cannot be too highly praised, we fear 
that, in some instances, great icmissncss has prevailed as to this 
part of their duty. The remedy for this is a more regular sys¬ 
tem of inspection. 

A short account of Captain Manby’s plan, as detailed irr the 

{ )apcrs of 1816, and in his ‘ Lecture,* * may now be given, and 
lis directions may be illustrated by a few facts,«chiefly taken 
fiom the Pailiamentary papers. 

Captain Manby first speaks of the mortar, and recommends 
that It should be as light as is compatible with the service to be 
performed; he says tlwt ‘ an iron mortar * (brass, though more 
expensive, would be,in less danger of bursting), ‘ cast on its 
‘ bed, weighing, with its bed, ‘2} cwt. (which may “be removed 
‘ from place to place by two men, on a hand-barrow, with ease), 
‘ will project a 24 lib. shot, with an ilich^and-half rope attach- 
‘ ed to It, 250,f yards, or & deep sea line 320 yards* against the 
* utmost power of the wind.*— {Pap* 1816, p. 23). On parts of 
the coast where it is particularly uncertain at ^hat point vessels 
may come asliore, it might be useful to have a very small mor¬ 
tar also at the station, which could be carried from place to 
})lace With great expedition; for in many instants, if a mere 
cord can be sent to a vessel, a rbpe may thereby be hauled on 
board. The Lecture (p. 20) records an experiment made at 
Woolwich, where a horseman, with a portable howitzer, ‘ tra- 
* veiled a mile and a third: the bovvitzer was dismounted, and 
* the line projected 153 yards—‘all in six minutes.* 


* Captain Manby’s * Lecture on the Preservation of Persons in 
the Hour of Shipwreck. ’ London, printed for J, Asperne, Coin^ 
hiil. 

j The rope will not go so far on a second dischaige when wet, 
and perhaps dogged with sand.—J\/n. oj JJv. Ib23, p. 20. 
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Small 'mortars should also be provided, to be placed in 
tlm the boats which go out to the aasistatice of 

oit a bar, or ^op a bank at a distance from 
JM, .«s twk oiten get n®ar> ^ wr««4i,. aidwi &m the 
vttddying of ine waves, and tho broken vfati^t givihg^ttO re* 
sistanoe to th| blade of the oar, are unable to pull tip to it. 

* This* circumstance occurred twice in' one day at BUkeney 

* in Norfolk, when the boats could not, by every exertion of 

* the people on board, for several faoui^ get nearer thap within 
‘ twenty yards of the vessels, and remained spectators of the 
< melancholy catastrophe of every soul on board the wrecks 

* perishing, unable to afford the smallest assistance. ’ (Lecture, 
p. 56.) The following is another melancholy instance of a loss 
which might have been prevented, had such an apparatus been 
at hand. One stormy day in November 18 1 9, the inhabitants 
of Pakefield, a village near LowestofP, perceived about noon, a 
Shields collier strahded on the home sands. The ship had 
stuck fast, and lay on its side. Seven or eight men were seen 
clinging to the part which remained above water, the waves 
breaking over them. It was a dismal day, blowing and raining 
hard. The Takefield pcc^ie had no boat that could live in 
such a sea, and they could do nothing fur the assii>tance of the 
poor men. At length they observed a yawl from Lowestoif 
(which had saved many crews bcforel making towards the 
wreck. They watched her progress with intense interest, and 
several times she seemed on the fiteint of reaching the vessel. 
The yawl did indeed get within speaking distance, and her 
crew made every possible effort, at the risk of their lives, to 
save the unhappy sufferers; but they could not pull up to them, 
and they had n 0 means qf communicatmn. Thus', after rowing 
round them for^hours, bearing their entreaties to save them, 
and increasing their agony by disappointment, when evening 
came on they wefe obliged to return, and leave them to their 
fate! The cries of the ppor wretches, on seeing the yawl re¬ 
turn, were dreadful; and they were heard through the storm, 
on the road from Pakefield to Lowestoff, till ten o'clock at 
night. In the morning, no remains of the wreck were to be 
seen. ^ It is believed that the crew consisted of eleven persons, 
who, in all probability, might have been saved from this linger¬ 
ing and horrible death, had the yawl carried out a mortar. 

f Where the mortar is used, it should be pointed* to wind-. 


• ‘ In the case of a strong side-wind, the lower the elevation 
* (about the angle of IS degrees) at which the mortar is fixed, the 
^ less power the wind will have over the rope, and the more cert^ 
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ward of tbe tesael* more or less in proportion to tbc force of 
the wiud> tbatd]|e bight or*elack of the rope may fall over the 
rigging i It is only w^en the wind bloifs full ^ ^ shore, that 
the rooiitar snoet bo pointed o^er the vessei^^ sHrays at a 
sufficient to prevm^it the ptiaaibility of'misoMef by t^e 

shot striking the wre&k. , 

The shots used by Captain Manby are of two kinds, a simple 
round shot, with a neck and eye for the insertion of the thong 
of platted hide, or a shot furnished with barbs and counter¬ 
barbs, which may, on the line being drawn in,^ catch hold of 
the rigging, and thus enable the persons on shore to send out a 
boat, even should the crew have no power to give any assist* 
ance. Several instances of the utility of this contrivance are 

f iven in the Lecture, p. 23: to these we may add that of the 
'lough bf Copenhagen, * saved by throwing the barbed shot 
< across the vessel, which enabled the people to haul oif the 
‘ lifeboat* (Mm. of Ev. 1323, p. 17.) 

To obtain a momentary view of a vessel in a dark night, 
Captain Manby proposes to throw up balls filled with stars 
which should explode at a certain height and also suggests the 
use of shells filled with a burning composition, which may en¬ 
able the crew to discern the flight of the rope. {Pap, 1816, p. 
33, Lecture 6\6b.) 

The ropes for this {>ervice should * possess plhiicy, strength, 
and durability ,** * and it is obvious that these and the other stores 
should be frequently‘examined, and ascertained to be fit for ser¬ 
vice, since the most cruel failures may result from the want of this 
care. Thus, the Bird of North Shields appears to have been 
lost at Mundesley, 31st of March 1822, solely in consequence 
of such neglect. The vessel took the ground at 6 a, m,, within 
250 yards of the Chfii and the mortar wis firAl under the direc¬ 
tion bf the officer on the preventive service. ‘ Four discharges 
* took place witliout effect. The first fell shqrt of the vessel, the 


* it will be to fall on the weathermost part of the rigging. ’ {Papers, 

1816 jjo. 27 .) 

♦ To prevent mildew and rot, Captain Manby advises the disuse 
of vegetable mucilage in the manufacture of ropes, and recommends 
their immersion m a solution of equal parts of sugar of lead aud 
alum. {Papers, 1816, p. 23.) 

A common tan of oak bark, in which fishermen soak their nets, 
, may answer the purpose. When a gale of wind comes on, the per- 
,son who has charge of the apparatus ought to lay the leathern straps 
in water, to supple them, and prevent their breaking when used. 
{Min, 0 f Ev, 1823, p, 18.) 2 
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* three others failed by the breaking of the lines or the leather 
‘ which attaches them to the shot; after which no farther effort 

* could be made, for want of ammunition. One pound of powder 

* was procured, after much loss of time, from a small shop in the 
‘ parish; but it was then too late, as the vessel went to pieces, 

‘ and drown e(^ the whole crew, consisting of seven persons, at 
‘ 7 «. Jw., having remained a whole hour.* {Min, of Ev, 1823, 

p. 18.) 

As much nicely was required in laying out the rope in fakes, 
60 diat it might not get entangled in its flight, Captain Manby 
contrived a basket in which it could be kept ready for imme¬ 
diate use. Mr Hayes, of Saxthorpe, near Aylosham, has ako 
invented a reel * for this purpose, which is recommended by 
Mr Wheatley. For the rest of the apparatus, it may be suffi¬ 
cient to say, that no means of giving certainty to its effect has 
been omitted by Captain Manb}^ and, w'hen &rly used,.it does 
appear that there is scarcely a possibility of its failure; but its 
success entirely depends on its being kept ready for immediate- 
service, and on the promptitude and steadiness of the persons 
employed in using it, who should often be poetised in the oper¬ 
ations required. 

When the rope has been made fast to the vessel, the best me¬ 
thod of bringing the persons on shore is, of course, by means of 
a boat, f and by the help of the hue it^will be found practi¬ 
cable, in most seas, to keep its head to the wind and waves, and 
thus to prevent its upsetting. Captain Manby also suggests a 
plan for givjbg to all boats the principle of the life-boat, by 
placing an empty oil cask between each thwart upright, and 
securing it by two pins on each side. Should a boat thus fitted 
fill, tlie water may be let out at the plug-hole.— \Papers, 18 J 6, 
pp. 34*, SS). Should fio boat b6 near, or the vessel in momen¬ 
tary danger of going to pieces, the crew may easily be landed 
upon the fope From a distance of 300 yards or more, on the 


* This is a conical reel, on whteh the rope may be wound with ac¬ 
curacy in the dark. Wlien the rope has been reeled on, the machine 
is fixed at an angle of 45 degrees, and the rope dies off without im¬ 
pediment ; and three or four lines may be wound on the same reel, 
separgl^ by splints. Mr Wheatley recommends having two reels to 
each mt^tar. {Min. of Lv. 1823, jp. 21.) 

t^n coasts where the shoals he beyond the range of the mortar, 
Gapliin Manby recommends laying down anchors with a slack rope 
buoy, that a line may be cast over it, with a barbed shot; and, be¬ 
ing thus drawn in, and made fast, may serve to guide the bod!t 
through the breakers. 
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plan adopted by Mr Wheatley.*— {Min. of I^Jv. 1823, p. 20); 
and described in the following letter of Lieutenant C. Woodger 
to Captain Manby, an extract of which is given in the Papers, 
1816, p. 29, and the whole may be found in Captain Manby’s 

* Appeal to the Society of Arts, ’ p. 37, 

* Signal Siationy Yannouih, Marffi IQi//, 1814. 

* Sib,—I here send you a statement of the happy success of the 

* means that you have brought to such perfection in saving ship- 

* wrecked mariners. On the 20th of January last, at about half past 

* six, a. m., 1 was informed that a vessel was on shore at South 
‘ Ham, in Corton Bay, which place I immediately proceeded to, 

‘ with the mortar under my charge, about three miles from my sta- 

* tion, it then blowing very hard from N. N. E., dead on the shore, 

‘ with drifting snow. At the time I got to the place it was near 

* high water, and the sea was breaking some height up the cliif, 

* which made it impossible for any boat to render the distressed 

* vessel any assistance. At this time her main and mizen masts 
‘ were gone, and her boats and spars were all washed oft’ her decks, 

* and her rudder unshipped, and in her rising and falling, the head 

* of the rudder was ripping her stern and decks up all to pieces ; 

* and the sea was breaking violently quite over the vessel, and there 

* was every appearance of her soon going to pieces. If she had 

* parted, there were not tlie least hopes of the crew being saved; 

‘ but by the means I made use of 1 had the satisfaction, on firing 

* tlic second shot from the top of the ellfP, of tbrowiug a Hue over 

- - ' - ' . ' ' ‘ . . . . !■* ■ ■ I » 

* If the danger is Very imminent, the crew must reeve the line 
tlirough a tail or snatch-block; and, having babied on board line 
cnougli to reach the shore again, must send the end back by a bow¬ 
line knot. The men may then, one after another, get into a knot made 
on the bight oft the Iccmost line, and thus be hauled ashore. They 
must take care that the knot is fixed on the chesl^ that^they may not 
he drowned in passing through the water. If the masts are in no 
danger of giving way, tliey should reeve the line through a tall block 
in the tops, and fasten, just above it, a tfiree-inch rope, which may 
be kept taught by the men on shore moving with the motion of the 
vessel. Along this stqlit rope runs a to|> block, to the lower part of 
which the small line should be made fast, thus acting as a traveller. 
The top block should be furnished with a hook and strap, througlr 
which a man may place his leg, and another may sit on his knee, and 
they may thus be brought on shore without going into the water; 
and in the same way persons may be brought to the top of a cliiF; 
only, in this case, the snatch-block, with the travelling line, must be 
on the land. The men must not put their hmids on the large rope 
before the block, or they will get pinched. Those who wdrk the 
ropes should stand several yards asunder, and take care that the lines 
do not cross each other .—(SeeMr Wheedlefs Evidencet Report^ 1823.) 
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* the vessel (I suppose the vessel ivas full 230 yards from the cliff), 

' to which line, on signs being made to the people to haul a sufH- 

* cient quantity on board for the bight to return to the shore, they 

* then made a hawcer fast that was fortunately lying abaft. As 

* soon as the people on the cliff had hauled the said hawser on 
' shore, and taught from the vessel, 1 cut a piece of the hawser off, 

* and made a grummet on the hawser with it, sufficiently large for 

* a man to sit in, to which I made the bight of the line fast. On 

* waving to the people on board, they hauled the grummet along the 

* hawser to the vessel, and one man got into it at a time, and was 

* hauled on shore hanging on the hawser, and the grummet Was 

* hauled to the vessel again ; by winch method the whole crew, con- 
‘ sisting of five men and two boys, were saved. And it is my opi- 

* nion, that the mortar is the only means that can give immediate 

* relief to shipwrecked mariners. Charles Woodger, Lieut. R.N/ 

As it is of the greatest importance that no time should be lost 
in getting the men on shore when communication with a wreck 
has once been effected, it is greatly to be wished that a set of 
instructions, directing the crews how to avail themselves of the 
assistance afforded, may soon be published, according to the re¬ 
commendation of the Committee. The following letter will 
show how much they are wanted. 

* fVinterton, 3d Tehrmry^ 1823. 

* Sir,— -Agreeably to the wish you expressed when you did me 

* the honour of calling, 1 relate the circumstance of saving the crew 

* of the Supply of Sunderland. The second shot went over her 

* main top-gallant stay; a man immediately went aloft, but not 

* having sufficient strength to haul the shot up to him, he cut the 

* line, made the end fast round his middle, and jumped over board. 

* As soon as we had got him on shore, we fired again, and threw 
the line across her jib stay, which they succeeded in getting. I 

* then sent them aotaibblock with a twodneh rope in it, and got the 

* end of the three-inch rope alongside ; but finding they could not 

* get it on board, and beipg fearful of delay, 1 directed it to be haul- ' 

* ed on shore again, and making a bow-line knot on the whip, slung 

* one of my own crew to show them how to act, by which means 

* they were saved. The want of knowledge they displayed when they 

* received the line, provet( how necessary it is that merchant vessels 

* should be supplied with instructions how to proceed in cases of ship- 

* wreck ; for when I spoke to them of the three-inch rope, they re- 

* plied, that had they got it on board, they should not have known 

* what to have done with it.—1 am, Ac. * 

* To Captain Manhy, R. B. Matthews, R. N. * 

i^n the same way. Lieutenant Woodger brought the crew of 
th(' brig Leipsic, wrecked on Yarmouth Bar, Tth of December, 

181.5, saiely to tlie Pier, having sent tiiem directions on a tally. 
[Min. of Ev. 1823, p. 2G.) 
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Another recommendatiipn of the Committee is, tliat a boun¬ 
ty be given for each person saved. It is indeed extraordinary, 
tn&tf while 16/. is given on the apprehension of a smuggler, 
and 6/. on the capture of a prisoner, no reward should he 
held out for the rescue of a B^ritish sailor. Captain Manby 
proposes that 5L should be given for every life^ saved in cases 
of difficulty {Min, qfEv. 1823, p. 14.); which sum Mr Wheatley 
would limit to those saved by means of a boat, and proposes 3/. 
for each man saved by the apparatus alone. It is impossible to 
doubt, tliat private subscriptions will also be raised for reward¬ 
ing instances of peculiar heroism. There is reason to believe 
that many liveS have been lost, from the want of encouragement 
to exertion. It may, indeed, be said, that we should not hold 
forth sordid motives for the performance of acts of mercy and of 
duty. We answer, that we most take men as jthey are; that in 
these cases our instruments are rough ones; and that, though 
we have found amongst our fisherinen noble instances of dismr- 
lerested self-exposure for the rescue of others, it is not the 
class in which we must look for acute sensibility to the misery 
of their fellow-creatures. Some of them too may have been 
accustomed not to deprecate the chance of plunder from a 
wreck. Besides, if we would inspirit our people, we must show 
them that we are ourselves in earnest. It will not do to ex¬ 
claim against the selfish hard-heartedness of a sailor who hesi¬ 
tates to expose himself to a tempestuous sea, and to hazard 
his life for the preservation of others, when, for the very same 
object, we refuse to make the smallest sacrifices of our money, 
or of our personal convenieTice. A fund should also be pro¬ 
vided for the assistance of the rescued, and encouragement 
given to the people of the coast to bt:ing early notice of a ves¬ 
sel in distress. • • 

A regular establishment * of watchers along the coast would 
be the most effectual means of securing early mformation; and 
it is deeply to be lamented that such a plan did not exist on the 
Norfolk coast at the time of the melancholy loss of the Ranger 
cutter, last October. In stormy weather, might not Life-boats, 


* There is an excellent institution for the relief of vessels in dis¬ 
tress at Bambm'ough Castle, founded by Lord Crew, formerly Bi¬ 
shop of Durham. Amongst other provisions, * in a storm, two men 

* on horseback are sent out to patrol along the coast from sun* set to 

* Bun*rise, that, in case of an accident, one may remain by the ship, 

* and the other return to alarm the Castle. ’—(New Seamans Guide 
and Coaster's Companion t p. 132.) 

VOL. XXXVIIl. NO. 76. Z 
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rumi^ed with Mortars, be sent to ply round the rocks and 
shoals, at a distance irom tlie land, witliout unnecessarily ven¬ 
turing among the breakers ? Some such plan seems desiranle for 
the Snambles rocks off’ Portland, where many vessels appear 
to have been wrecked. From an account of the loss of the 
Earl of Abergavenny East-Indiaman, written by O. A. Bur- 
goyne,*'Esq. one ot' tlie tew survivors, it appears that nniny 
might have lietai saved, had the catastrophe l>een known in 
Weyniouth some hours sooner than it wtis. ^ But it is hoped, 
that gentlemen residing near the coast may now be induced to 
turn their attention towards }>rovi(.iing against the peculiar dan¬ 
gers of their shores, and to employ their ingenuity in overcoming 
local obstructions. Enough has been effected to prove the benefit 
of attention to the subject; but much might yet be done for tlie 
security of our shipping. Must Portland and its race ever re¬ 
main a Scylla and Charybdis to the fleets of Britain ? It is siiid 
that a winter seldom passes without whole crews beirig lost in 
tlie West Bay, which is a particularly dangerous part of tlie 
Portland coast. The Chesii Beach, which bounds this bay, is a 
remarkable bank of pebbles, on which, in gales from S. to N. W., 
die sea breaks with tremendous fury, accompanied with an under¬ 
tow which carries every thing back, and occasions an extreme 
difficulty of saving any lives from wrecks in this situation. It may 
seem presumptuous in those who liave little knowledge of the 
spot, and are unable perhaps to estimate its peculiar difficulties, to 
suggest any plan for alleviating the horrors of such shipwrecks. 
But it is earnestly to be w'ished that the subject may be consi¬ 
dered by die persons best qualified to undertake it; and we re¬ 
joice to learn, that the able chief officer of the Portland station. 
Lieutenant Spa^k, is of opinion, that, in some* cases at least, 
a mortar may be serviceable. Tlie surge, it seems, is so heavy, 
that ships of burthen have usually gone to pieces with the third 
sea; but it has also been stated, that vessels of 200 or 300 tons 
do not strike till they are within their own length of the higher 
curb of the beach. Would k not therefore be possible to send 
a line to vessels before they get into this situation, and in time 
to save the jnen ? for, however quickly they may be driven on, 
it is probable that they must be some minutes widiin range of 
the mortar before they strike on the beach. Might it not ^alsQ 
be expedient to.have three or four mortars stationed along die 
pebble bank ? as it"seems, that nothing but the utmost prompti¬ 
tude can afford any diance of success, and the loose shingles would 
j^ady r^rd their amveytuice from point to point. That the 
mortar might; in some instances, have been of service in this 
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cleetrucdve bay, appeal'^ certain. The Alexander, returning 
from Bombay, was wrecked on the night ot the 2dth of March 
1S15, and all her crew and pasfsengcrs (except five Lascars), 
to the number of 400 persons, perished I Some of them were 
long seen, struggling in the waves, and heard shrieking for as¬ 
sistance : surely assistance could have been rendefed, had Cap¬ 
tain Manby’s apparatus been at hand. 

• It has been objected to this system, that the prospect it af¬ 
fords of safety, may encourage crews to run ashore and abandon 
their vessels, and may thus lead to an .unjustifiable sacrifice of 
property. To this surmise may be opposed the fact, that the 
frequency of shipwrecks has not increased of late years, on the 
Norfolk coast, where the establishment of the apparatus is best 
known; tliough it is also true, that ships in danger, coming 
from the North, have often made for Mundesley, on purpose 
to l>e wrecked under the eye of Mr Wheatley. 

On the otlier hand, it appears that the knowledge of the mor¬ 
tars has induced Captains ol vessels in Yarmouth roads to depend 
more on tlieir anchors than formerly. Mr Wheatley has heard 
many masters and seamen say, that the conviction that, if they 
should go on shore, assistance could be given them, has led them 
to ride out a gale, when they should otherwise have fun for the 
shore at high water, as the only chance of saving their lives. (Min. 
of Ev. 1823, p. 22.) It has been proposed, that vessels should 
carrj' their own guns; Ijpt how could they be fired when the ship 
is rolling and tlie sea washing over her decks ? Rockets * also 
have been invented, for the purpose of carrying the line on shore; 
but they must be more liable to be affected by the force of tlie 
wind than a camjon ball. It is also well known that sailors 
have a dislike to taking on board any provision §oT shipwreck; 
perhaps the prejudice may have its use, and it does seem rather 
the part of the landsmen to provide against tlie dangers of their 
coasts. 

Of the 220 persons saveil by Captain Manby’s plan, on the 
coast of Norfolk and Suftblk, 38 were subjects of Holland, 17 
of Denmark, 13 of Sweden, and 152 subjects of Great Britain, 
A system which has in view the benefit of all nations, may 
soon, we would Jfein hope, be practised on other shores than 
our own; but we cannot oe surprised that it is sg, little known 


* Rockets might be used to convey Ibes from a ship at a distance 
from land, within reach of the bjsrbed shot. So also might casks 
a line attached to them, which will float to leeward of Uie vessel, and 
sometimes the currents may bring them near the shore^ 

Z 2 
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abroad) whilst it has been so grievously neglected in" the coun¬ 
try of its invention. Even in the limited distribution of mor¬ 
tars in 1815, it does not appear that any provision whatever w^as 
made for the coasts of Scotland or Ireland, though (as the Com¬ 
mittee^ 1814, observe) * If it be thought right to adopt the plan 
* in this part,of the United Empire, it must be at least equai- 
‘ ly desirable that Ireland should have the benefit of it. * In 
fact, its operations have been nearly confined to a small por¬ 
tion of the eastern coast of England, though there have been 
instances of its success on oUier parts of the coast The read¬ 
er may be referred to the account of the rescue of the crew of 
the Sally at Sidmouth, June 26th, 1822, by Lieutenant Culnler, 
{Min, qf Ev. 1823, p. 12), and to that of the crew of the Willem 
of Amsterdam, at Ilfracombe, December 21st, 1821, an interest¬ 
ing account of which was written by a lady, one of the passen¬ 
gers, and translated by the ll. Frizell. * But many, in¬ 
deed, we fear, are the stories that might be collected of oases 
to which this mode of relief was applicable, and not afforded, f 
Surely those who have it in their power to obviate such dis¬ 
asters, will feel themselves bound no longer to rest in indolence 
and apathy, when the lives of their fellow-creatures are at stake, 
remembering, that if they withhold the means of assistance, it 
is to them, and not to the winds and waters, that their fellow- 
creatures owe an untimely fate. 

On a general review of the papers before us, this much 
is clear:—Captain Manby’s plan has been tried—^it has prov¬ 
ed eminently beneficial—and there we have stopped. We 
see Uiat the experiment has succeeded, and we act as if it 
had failed. It has been confined almost to the coasts of Nor¬ 
folk and Suffolk: there it has saved upwafds of 200 lives. 
Throughout thb greater part of the kingdom, on the coasts of 
Ireland and Scotland, it has never been put in practice; and the 
consequence has been, tliat thousands of men liave perished. 


* A pamphlet printed in Ilfracombe, 1822. 

f Mr Curwen made the following statement before the late Com¬ 
mittee :—‘ About two years ago, a Liverpool packet missed the har- 

* bour of Whitehaven, and^une into the bay at the back of the piers 

* on the north wall. She iI||b within sixty or eighty yards of die shore. 

* There was such a violent surf, that it was found impracticable to force 

* the life-boat off, and between thirty or forty persons perished, wlio 

* were so near, that people could hear and converse 'with them ; and 

* there could not have been the smallest doubt, that, with the use of 
‘ Captain Manby’s apparatus, a communication might have been effect- 
‘ ed, and every life might have been saved.' {Min.qf Ev. 1823, p. 16.)' 
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who might have been preserved. We would trust that, before 
another winter, the Government will take measuies to divest all 
our shores of their worst terrors; but we may be certain tliat 
much scope will still be left for the exercise of individual zeai 
in the cause; and most earnestly is it to be desired, that the co- 
oj^eration of the magistrates and gentlemen residing on the 
coasts, may not be wanting to give energy and effect to the 
scheme. 


Art. IV. The St James's Chronicle—The Morning Chronicle — 
The Times—The N&w Times—The Courier^ S^c.—Cohbetfs 
Weekly Journal—The Examiner—The Observer—The Gen¬ 
tleman's Magazine—The New Monthly Magazine—The Lon- 
doTVy Sfc. ^c. 

\\T E often hear it asked. Whether Pef'iodical Criticism is, upon 
^ ' the whole^ beneficial to the cause of literature ?' And this 
question is usually followed up by another, which is thought to 
the first, Whether Shakespeare could have written as he did, 
had he lived in the present day ? We shall not attempt to an¬ 
swer either of these questions: But we will be bold to say, that 
we have at least one author at present, whose productions spring 
up free and numberless, in the very hotbed of criticism— 
large and living refutation of the chilling and blighting effects 
of such a neiglmourhdbd. ‘ But would not the author of Wa- 
‘ verley himself, ’ resumes our tritical querist, ‘ have written 
‘ better, if he had not had the fear of the periodical press be- 
‘ fore his eyes ? ’ We answer, that he h&s ik> fear of the perio¬ 
dical press; and tliat we do not see how, in any circumstances, 
he could have written better than he does. ‘•But a single ex¬ 
ception does not disprove the rule. ’ But he is not a single ex¬ 
ception. Is there not Lord Byron ? Are there not many more? 
—^nly that we are too near them to scan the loftiness of their 
pretensions, or to guess at their* unknown duration. Genius 
carries on an unequal strife with Fame; nor will our bare word 
(if we durst prcsiime to give it) make the balance even. Time 
idone can show who are the authors of mortal or immortal 
mould; and it is ihe height of wilful impertinence to anticipate 
its award, and assume, because certain living authors are new, 
that thej7 never can become old. 

Waving, however, any answer to these ingenious questions, 
we- will content ourselves with announcing a truism on the sub¬ 
ject, which, like many other truisms, is pregnant with deep 
thought,— viz. That pa iodical criticism is javourahle-^to periof 
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dtcal crftkisTih It cx)iitrlbutes to Its own Improyetnenfe—ond 
cultivation proves not only tliat it suits the spirit of the times, 
I^Ut advances it. it certainly never flourished more than at pre¬ 
sent. It never struck its roots so deepj nor spread its branches 
so widely and luxuriantly. Is not the proposal of this very ques¬ 
tion a proof of its progressive refinement r And what, it may be 
asked, can be desired more than to have the perfection of one 
thing at any one time ? If literature in our day has tah-en this 
decided turn into a, critical channel, is it not a presumptive 
proof tliat it ought to do so ? Most things find their own level; 
and so does the mind of man. If there is a preponderance of 
Criticism at any one period, this cian only be because there are 
subjects, and because it is the time for it. We complain dial 
this is a Critical age; and tliat no great works of Genius appear, 
because so much is said and written about them; while w'e ought 
to reverse the argument, and say, that it is because so many works 
of genius have appeared^ that tliey have left us little or nothing 
to do, but to think and talk about them—that if we did not do 


that, we should do nothing so good—and if we do this well, 
we cannot be said to do amiss! 

It has been stated as a kind of anomaly in the history of 
ihe Fine Arts, that periods of the highest civilization arc 
not usually distinguished by the greatest works of original 
genius. But, instead of a remote or doubtful deduction, this, 
if closely examined, will be found a self-evident proposition. 
Take the case, for example, of ancient .Greece. The time of 
its greatest splendour, was when its first statues, pictures, tem¬ 
ples, tragedies, had been produced, when they existed in fhe 
utmost profusion, and the taste for them had become habi¬ 
tual and universal. *But the time of tlie greatest Genius was un¬ 
doubtedly the tiqic that produced them,—which was necessarily 
antecedent to the other: So that if we were to wait till the era 


of the most general refinement, for the production of the high¬ 
est models m excellence, we should never arrive at them at all; 
since it is these very models themselves, that, by being generally 
studied, and diffused through social life, give birth to the last 
degrees of taste and civilization. When the edifice is raised 
and finished in ail its parts, we have nothing to do but to ad¬ 
mire it; and invention gives place to judicious applause, or, ac¬ 
cording to the temper of the observers, to petty cavils. While 
the niches are empty, e^ry nerve is strained, every faculty is 
called into play, to supply them with the masterpieces of skill 
or fancy: when they are full, the mind reposes on what has 
been done, or amuses itself by comparing one excellence with 
another. Hence a masculine boldness and creative vigour is 
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tlie chmrftcter of oiie age, a fastidious and efietnkmte dt^icacy 
tha^ of a Bjacceedlvg otie^ This seems to be the order of na* 
tore; and why should we repine at it? Why iwsist on combin¬ 
ing all sorts of advantages (even the most opposite) forcibly to¬ 
gether; or refuse to cultivate those that we possess, because 
there are others that we think more highly of, but which are 
placed out of our reach? ‘ We are nothing, if not critical.’ 
Be it so; but then let us be critical, or we sn^all be nothing. 

The demand fi>r works of original genius, the craving mter 
them, the capacity for inventing them, naturally decay, when 
we have models of almost every species of excellence ^ready 
produced to our hands. When this is the case, why call out for 
more ? When art is a blank, then we want genius, enthusi¬ 
asm, and industry to dll it up: when it is teeming with beauty 
and strength, then wc want an eye to gaze at it, hands to point 
out its striking features, leisure to luxuriate in, and be ena¬ 
moured of, its divine spirit. When we have Shakespeare, we 
do not wwit more Shakcspeares: one Milton, one Pope of 
Dryden, is enough. Have we not plenty of Raphael’s, of Ru¬ 
bens’s, of Rembrandt’s pictures in the world? I'erra plena 
nostri labori^ is almost literally true of them. Who has seen 
all the fine pictures, or read all the fine poetry, that already ex¬ 
ists ?—and yet, till we have done this, what do we want with 
more ? It is like leaving our own native countjy unexplor¬ 
ed, to travel into foreign lands. Do we not neglect the 
standard works to hunt after mere novelty ? This is not wis¬ 
dom, but affectation or caprice. Learning becomes, by de¬ 
grees, an undigested heap, without pleasure or use. We do 
not see the absolute necessity why another work should be 
written, or anether picture pmnted, till those that we already 
have are becoming worm-eaten, or mouldering into decay. 
We can hardly expect a new harvest till the old crop is off the 
ground. If we insist on absolute originality in living writers or 
artists, we should begin by destroying the works of their pre¬ 
decessors. We want another 0#myn to burn and spare not— 
and then the work of extermination and the work of regenera¬ 
tion would go on kindly together. Are we to learn all that is 
already known, and, at the same time,, to invent more ? This 
would indeed be the ‘ large discourse of reason looking before 
and after. ’ Who is there that can. boast of having read all the 
books >that have been written, and that arc worth reading? 
Who is there that can read all those with which the modern 
press teems, and which, did they not daily disappear and turn 
to dust, the world woukl not be able to contain them ? Are 
we to blame for despatching the most worthless of these from 
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time to time, or for abrtdgiDg the proee^ of getting at the mar¬ 
row of o^rs, and thus leaving the learned at leisure to eon- 
t^plate the time-hallowed relioi^ as well ea the ephemeral pro¬ 
ductions, of literature ? 

To instance in our own language only, is there not many 
a sterling cdd^ author that lies neglected on solitary, unex- 
^ored shelves^ or tottering bookstmls, unknown to, or pass¬ 
ed over by, the idle and the diligent, the republicatiOn of 
which would be the greatest service that could be perform¬ 
ed by the modern man of letters ? To master the old Eng¬ 
lish Dramatic Writers, the most esteemed novelists, the 
good old comedies and periodical works alone, would occupy 
^e leisure of a life devoted to taste and study. If we look at 
the rise and progress, the maturity and decay, of each of these 
classes of excellence, we shall hnd that they were limited in 
duration, and successive. The dera rich tragic vein of Shake- 
Sjpeare, Webster, Ford, Deckar,' Marlow, Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher, was discovered and worked out in the time of Elizabeth 
and the two first Stuarts. All that the heart of man could feel, 
all that the wit of man could express on the most striking and 
interesting occasions, had been exhausted by half a dozen ^eat 
writers, ^o left little to their successors but pompous turgidity 
or smooth commonplace,—-the art of swelling trifles into im¬ 
portance, or taming rough bdldness into insipidity. But Come¬ 
dy rose as Tragedy fell; and, in the age of Charles II. and 
Queen Anne, Congreve, Wycherley and Vanburgh, were con¬ 
temporary with Dryden, Lee and Rowe. Otway, it is true, 
belonged to the same period, a straggler from the veteran corps 
of tragic writers;—as, in a range of lofty mountains, we generally 
see one green hill thrown to a distance from the rest, and break¬ 
ing the abrupt declivity into the level plain. But at each of 
the periods here spoken of, the Tragic or the Comic Muse was 
attended by a group of writers such as we can scarcely hope to 
sec again, and such as we have no right to complain of seeing 
unrivalled, while are themselves suffered to remain undis¬ 
turbed in old collections and odd volumes. These probed the 
follies, as those unveiled the passions, of men: depicted jea¬ 
lousy, rage, ambition, love, madness, affectation, ignorance, 
conceit, in their most striking/forms and picturesque contrasts: 
took possession of the strong-holds, the ’vantage points., of 
vice or yapity : fflled the Stage with the mask ox living man- 
jCjaers, or ‘ the pomp of elder days; ’ shook it widi laughter, 
or drowned it with tears—poured out the wiue of life, tiic 
living spirit of the drama, and left the lees to others. Little 
could anefwttrds be made of the subject, except by resorting to 
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inferior branches *Qf it) or to a second-hand imitation. No 
doubly nature is excedingly various; but the capital eminences, 
the choicest points of view, are limited; and when these have 
been cmce seized upon, we must either follow in the steps of 
others, or turn aside to humbler and less practicable' subjects. 
When the highest places have been occupied, when the happiest 
strokes have oeen anticipated, the ambition of* the poet dags: 
widiout the stimulus of novelty, the rapidity or eagerness oflus 
blows ceases; and as soon as be can avail himself of common¬ 
place and conventional artifices, he shrinks from the task of ori¬ 
ginal invention. Or, if he is bent on trying his native strength, 
and adding to ih^ stock of what has been effected by others, it 
nlust be by striking into a new path, and cultivating some ne¬ 
glected plot of ground. So, the Periodical Essayists, Steele and 
Addison, succeeded to our great Comic Writers, and the No¬ 
velists, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, to these; and each left works 
superior to any thing of the kind before, and unrivalled in their 
way by any thing since. Thus genius, like the sun, seems not 
to rise higher and higher, -but from its first dawn to ascend to 
its meridian, and then decline; and art, like life, may be said to 
have its stated periods of infancy, manhood, and old age. Alas! 
the miracles of art stand often like proud monuments in the 
waste of time. The age of Leo the Tenth is like a rock rising 
out of the abyss,—with nothing before it, with nothing behind 
it! As art rose high then, so did it sink low afterwards: and the 
Vatican overlooks ihodern Italian art, stagnant, puny, steril, 
unwholesome, ague-struck, as Rome itself overlooks the marsh¬ 
es of the Campagna. What then ? Does not the Vatican re¬ 
main, the wonder of succeeding ages and surrounding nations ? 
And when it yields (as yield it must) to time’s destructive rage, 
and its glories crumble into dust, a new Vatican will arise, and 
other Raphaels and Michael Angelos will breathe the inspira¬ 
tion of genius upon its walls! As fires kindled in the night 
send their light to a vast distance, so Taste, an emanation from 
Genius, lingers long after it; and when its mild radiance is ex¬ 
tinguished, then comes night and barbarism. Modern art, 
which took its rise in Italy, was transplanted indeed elsewhere, 
and flourished in Holland, Spain, and Flanders—it never took 
root in France, Tior has it yet done so in England—but the soil, 
where it first sprung up, became effete soon after, and has pro¬ 
duced scarcely any thing worth naming since. 

Not only are literature and art circumscribed by the limits of 
nature or the mind of man, but each age or nation has a stan¬ 
dard of ite own, which cannot be trespassed upon with impuni- 
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tv. Traf^dy traa at its heij^ht In France, v&ven it was on the 
cfecline with us; but then it was in a totally different style of 
composition, which could never be succossFully naturalized in 
this country. Popularity can only be insured by the sympathy 
of the audience with any given mode of representing nature. 
The English genius excludes sententious and sentimental de¬ 
clamations on the passions; and Shakespeare, were he alive, 
would be ‘ cabin’d, cribbed, confined, ’ to say the least, on that 
very stage where his plays still flourish, by the change of 
feeing and circumstances: He would not have scope for 
his fancy: the passion would often seem groundless and over¬ 
wrought. To produce any thing new and striking at presCTit, 
it is necessary to shift the scene altogether, to take new sul>* 
jects, an entire new set of Dramatis PersoncCi —to pitch the in¬ 
terest in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, or suspend it in air with 
tlie Children of the Mist We see what Sir Walter Scott htis 
done ill this way, by turning up /igain to the day the rich accu¬ 
mulated mould of ancient manners and wild unexplored scenery 
of his native land; and we already see what some of his imitators 
have done. In a word, literature is confined not only witlrin cer¬ 
tain natural, but also witliin local and tempm'r.ry limits, which 
necessarily have fewer available topics; and when these are ex¬ 
hausted, It becomes a cajmt mortuum, a shadow of itself. No¬ 
thing is easier, for instance, tlian to show how, from the altera¬ 
tion of manners, the brilliant dialogue of the older comedy 
has gradually disappeared from the stage. The style of our 
common conversation has undergone a total change from the 
pcTSomJ and piquant to the critical and didactic; and, instead 
of aiming at elegant raillery or pointed repartee, tlie most po¬ 
lished circles now discuss gempral topics, or analyze abstruse 
problems. Wit, pnless it is exercised on an indiscriminate 


subject, is considered as an impertinence in civil life; yet we 
complain that the stage is dull and prosaic. 

Farther, the Fine Arts, by their spread, interfere with one 
another, and hinder the growth^of originality. * All the great¬ 
est things are done by the division of labour—by the intense 
concentration ot a number of minds, each on a single and cho¬ 
sen object. But by tlie progress of cultivation, dlfterent arts 
awd exercises stretch out theit arms to impede, not to assist one 
another. Politics blend with poetry, painting with literature; 
fiishion and eles^nce must be combined with learning and stu- 
cly: and thus the mind gets a smattering of every tiling, and a 
mastery in none. The inixhig of ac<]uiremeiiis, like the misring 


i)f liquors, is no doubt a bad thing, anti miiddk'if the brain; but 
in a cei’tain stage ol society, it is in some degree unavoidable. 
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Rembrandt Kved retired in his cell of gorgeous Bght and shade. 
Night and Day waited upon him by turns, or together: his eye 
gazed on the dazzling gloom, nor did he ask for any other ob- . 
ject. He existed wholly in this part of his art, which he l»as 
stamped on his canvas with such vast and wondrous power. 
He was not distracted or diverted from his favourite study by 
other things, by penning a Sonnet, or reading the Morning’s 
Paper. Had he lived m our time, or in a state of manners 
like ours, he would have been a liundred other things, but not 
Rembrandt—a polite scholar, an imitator probably of the an¬ 
tique, a pleasing versifier, ‘ a chemist, statesman, fiddler, and 
^ buffoon, ’—every thing but what he was, the great master of 
light and shade I Michael Angelo, again, had diversity of gc- 
mils enough, and grasped more arts than c»ie with halloM'^ed 
hands. Yet did he not use to say, Uiat ‘ Painting was jealous, 

‘ and required the wliole man to herself? ’ How many mo¬ 
dern accomplishments would*it take to make a Michael An¬ 
gelo ? Yet^ perhaps the flutter of idle pretensions, the glitter 
of fashion, the cant of criticism, with the sense of his own de¬ 
ficiencies in frivolous pursuits, might have dismayed the damil- 
Icss Youth who, with a blow of his chisel, repaired the Me¬ 
leager ; who afterwards carved the Moses, painted the Prophets 
and Sybils, reared the dome of St Peter’s, and fortified his na¬ 
tive city against a foreign foe ! The little miglit have turned 
aside, in his triple career of renown, him whom tlie great could 
not intimidate. • 

One effect of the endowment of Institutions for tlie Fine Arts 
is, to make the union of the accidents of fortune and fashion, that 
is, of the extrinsic and meretricious, indispensable to the artist. 
He is violenUy taken out of his own sphere, and thrust into „ 
one for which he is qualified neither by nature nor habit. He 
must be able to make speeches to assembled multitudes, to hold 
conversation with Princes. He climbs to the highest honours 
of his profession by arts which liave nothing to do with it—^by 
frivolous or servile means. Fig must have the ear of commit¬ 
tees, the countenance of the great. He takes precedence as a 
matter of etiquette or costume. He rises, as he would at col¬ 
lie or at court. The chair of a Royal Academy for the Fine 
Arts must be filled by a gentleman and scholar. ISo Tho¬ 
mas Lawrence fahsit invidia) is chosen President, not more 
because he is the best portrait-painter in existence, than be¬ 
cause he is one of the finest gentlemen of the day. This is 
confounding the essential differences of things, and weakenitig 
the solid superstructure of art at its foundations.-—A' scholar 
was formerly ano.tlici’ name for a sloven, an artiat was knowri- 
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onJy by lus works. Now, a professional inan, who sliould 
come Into the world, relying on his genius or learning for 
his success, witi^iout other advantages, would be looked up¬ 
on as a pedant, a barbarian, or a poor creature. ‘ Though 
he sliould have all knowledge, and could speak with thte tongues 
of angels, yet, without q^ectation^ he would be nothing. * He 
who IS not acquSinted with the topic, who is not fashioned in 
the mode of tne day, is no better than a brute. We will not 
have the arts and sciences • relegated to obscure cloisters and 
villages : no, we will have them tp lift up their sparkling front 
in courts and palaces, ’—in drawing-rooms and booksellers* 
sboiis. ‘ The toe of the scholar must tread so dose chi the 
heel of the courtier, tliat it galls his kilie. ’ 

This is also a consequence of tlie approximation and amalga¬ 
mation of different ranks and pretensions from tlie more general 
diffusion of knowledge. Eacli takes something of tlie colour, or 
borrows some of the advantages, 6f its neighbour, A rdleeted 
Kglit is thrown on all parts ot society. The polite affect litera¬ 
ture : tlie literary affect to be polite. Such a state of tilings, no 
doubts produces u great deal of moc^k-patronage and mock-^nti- 
Uty. What then ? It cannot be prevented : and is it not better 
to make the most of this florid and comixisite style of manners, 
tliun to proscrilie and stigmatize it altogether, or insist on go¬ 
ing back to tlie simple Doric or pure Gothic—to barbaric 
wealth or cynical knowledge ? ‘ Take the good the Gods pro¬ 

vide ye ’—is our motto, and our advice. • The impulse that 
sways the human mind cannot be created by a of captious 
discontent: it floats on the tide of mighty Circumstance. By 
resisting this natural bias, and peevishly struggling against the 
stream, we shall only lose the favourable opportunities we pos¬ 
sess, botli for enjoyment and for use. It is not sufficient to 
say, ‘ Let tliere be Shakefqieares, and there were Shakespeares : ’ 
-i-bul we have wTiters in great numbers, respectable in their 
way, and suited to Uie mediocrity of the age we live in: And, 
by cultlvaUiig sound principles pf taste and criticism, we can 
?iill point out tlie beauties of the old authors, and improve the 
^-tyle of tlie new. There is a change in the world, ana we must 
txc’iiuriii to it. Instead of’ striving to revive the spirit of old 
jt-j'glish jyiterature, which is impossible, unless we could restore 
the same suite of things, and push the world back twd centuries 
la its course, let us add the last polish and fine finish to the 
modern licUcs-Lettres. Instead of imitating the poets or prose- 
^giyjtcrs of the age of Elizabeth, let us admire them at a dis¬ 
tance. Let us remember, that there is a great gulf between 
and ps—-the gulf of 6ver-roUing y(?ar5. Let thepi be 
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something 'sacred, and venerable to the imagmation: But let ns 
be contented to serve as priests at the shrkie of ancient genius, 
and not attempt to mount the pedestal ourselves, or disturb 
the sanctuary with our unwarranted pretensions. 

This is the course dictated no less by modesty than wisdom. 
Half the cant of criticism (on the other side of the question) is 
envy of the modems, rather than admiration ol* the ancients. It 
is not that we really wish our contemporaries to rival their prede¬ 
cessors in grandeur, in force and depth; but that we wish them 
to fall short of themselves in elegance, in taste, in ingenuity, 
and facility. The exclusive outcry in favour of ancient models, 
is a diversion to the exercise of modern talents, and a misdi¬ 
rection to the age. If we cannot produce the great and last¬ 
ing works of former times, we may at least improve our know¬ 
ledge of the principles on which they were raised, and of the 
distinguishing characteristics of each. If we have nothing to 
show equal to some of tbesc^ let us make it up (to the best of 
our power) by a taste susceptible of the beauties of all. If we 
do not succeed in solid folio, let us excel in light duodecimo. 
If we are superficial, let us be, brilliant. If we cannot be pro¬ 
found, let us at least be popular. 

Why should we dismiss the reading imhlic with contempt, 
when we have so little chance with the next generation ? Li- 
teriitiire formerly was a sweet Heremitress, who fed on the 
pure breath of Fame, in silence and in solifude; far from the 
madding strife, iil sylvan shade or cloistered ball, she trim¬ 
med her lamp or turned her hourglass, pale with studious 
care, and aiming only to ‘ make the age to come her own I * 
She gave her life to the perfecting some darling work, and 
bequeathed* it, dying, to posterity ! Vain hope, perhaps ; 
but the hope itself was fruition—calm, serene, blissful, un¬ 
earthly! Modern literature,* on the contrary, is a gay Co¬ 
quette, fluttering, fickle, vain; followed by a train of flatterers; 
besieged by a crowd of pretenders; courted, she courts again; 
receives delicious praise, and dispenses it; is impatient for ap¬ 
plause ; pants for the breath of popularity; renounces eternal 
fame fpr a newspaper puff; trifles with all sorts of arts and 
sciences; coquettes with fifty accomplishments— mille omatm 
hahet, mille dtcehier i is the subject of polite conversation ; the 
darling of private parties; the go-between in politics; the di¬ 
rectress of fashion; the polisher of manners; and, like her wing¬ 
ed prototype in Spenser, 

* Now this now that, she tasteth tenderly,' 

glitters, flutters, buzzes, spawns, dies,—and is forgotten 1 But 
this very variety and superficial polish show the extent and 
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liefght to wliich knowledge has been accumulated, and the ge¬ 
neral interest taken in letters. 

To dig to the bottom of a subject through so many gfene- 
. Irations of authors, is now impossible: the concrete mass is 
too voluminous and vast to be contained in any single head; 
and therefore wp must have essences and samples as substi¬ 
tutes for it. We have collected a superabundance of raw ma¬ 
terials: the grand detdderatxim now is, to fashion and render 
them portable. Knowledge is no longer confined to the few: 
the object therefore is, to make it accessible and attractive 
to the many. The Monachistn of literature is at an end ; the 
cells of learning arc thrown open, and let in the light of univer¬ 
sal day. We can no longer be churls of knowledge, ascetics in 
pretension. We must yield to the spirit of change (whether 
for the better or worse ); and ‘ to beguile the time, look like 
the time.* A modern author may^(without much imputation of 
his wisdom) declare for a short life and a merry one. He may 
be a little gay, thoughtless, and dissipated. Literary immor¬ 
tality is now let on short leases, and he must be contented to 
succeed by rotation. A scholar of the olden time had re¬ 
sources, had consolations to support him under many privations 
and disadvantages. A light (that light which penetrates the 
most clouded skies) cheered him in his lonely cell, in the most 
obscure retirement .: and, with the eye of faith, he could see the 
meanness of his garb exchanged for the wings of the Shining 
Ones, and the wedding-garment. of the Spouse. Again, he 
lived only in the contemplation of old books ^nd old events; 
and the remote and future became habitually present to his ima¬ 
gination, like the past. He was removed from low, petty va¬ 
nity, by the nature of his studies, and could wait patiently for 
his reward till after tleath. We^xisI in the bustle of the world, 
and cannot escape from the notice of our contemporaries. We 
must please to live, and therefore should live to please. We 
must look to the public for support. Instead of solemn testimo¬ 
nies from the learned, we require the smiles of the fair and the 
polite. If princes scowl upon us, the broad shining face of the 
people may turn to us with a favourable aspect. Is not this life 
(too) sweet? Would we change it for the former if we could ? 
Bui the great point is, that we cannot! Therefore, let Re¬ 
views flourish—let Magazines increase and multiply—let the 
Daily and Weekly Newspapers live for ever! W« are opti¬ 
mists in literature, and hold, with certain limitations, that, in 
this respect, whatever is, is right 1 . 

It has been urged as one fetal objection against periodical 
criticism, that it is tod often made the engine of party-spirit 
.tw cy^ rsonal invective, lliis is an abuse of it greatly to be la- 
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mented; but, in met, it only shows tlic extent and impoltatioe 
of this branch it>f literature, so tliat it has become the organ of 
every tiling else, however alien to it. The current of poUticaf 
and individual obloquy has run into this channel, because it has 
absorbed every topic. The bias to miscellaneous discussion 
and criticism is so great, that it is necessary to insert politics in 
a sort of sandwich of literature, in order to make tliem at all 
palatable to the ordinary taste. The war of political pam¬ 
phlets, of virulent pasquinades, has ceased, and the ghosts of 
Junius and Cato, of Gracchus and Cinciiinatus, no loriger 
‘ squeak and gibber ’ in our modern streets, or tonnent the 
air with a hubbub of hoarse noises. A Whig or Tory tirade 
on a pohtical question, the abuse of a public character, now 
stands side by side in a fashionable Review, witli a disquisition 
on ancient coins, or is introdiiced right in tlie middle of lui ana¬ 
lysis of the principles of taste. This is a violation, no doubt, 
of the' rules of decorum and ofdcr, and might well be dispensed 
witli': but the stock of malice and prejudice in the world is 
much the same, though it has found a more classical and agree¬ 
able vehicle to vent itself. Mere politics, mere personal alter¬ 
cation, will not go down without an infusion of the Belles- 
Lettres and the Fine Arts. This makes decidedly either for 
the refinement or tlie frivolity of our taste. It is found neces¬ 
sary to poison or to sour the public mind, by going to the well- 
Iiead of polite literature and periodical criticism,—vLich shows 
plainly how many d?ink at that fountain, and will drink at no 
other. As a farther example of tliis rage for conveying infor¬ 
mation in an easy and portable form, we believe that booksellers 
will often refuse to purchase in a volume, what they will give a 
handsome prk'e for, if divided piecemeal, and fitted for occa¬ 
sional insertion in a newspaper or magazino; so that tlie only 
authors who, as a class, are not starving, are periodical essayists, 
as almost the only writers who can keep their reputation above 
water are anonymous critics. But w'c have enfar^d sufficient¬ 
ly on the general question, and shall now proceed to a mtire 
particular account of the state of the Periodical Pt’ess. We 
consider this Article, however, as an exception to our general 
rules of criticizing, and protest against its being turnecl into a 
precedent; for if our several contemporaries w'ere.to criticize one 
author as a constant habit, there would be no end of .the re¬ 
peated reflections and continually lessening perspective of cavils 
and objections, which would resemble nothing in nature but the. 
Cc^Se des Milles Colmmcs ! 

The staple literature of the Periodical Press may, we pre¬ 
sume, be fairly divided into Newspapers, Magazines, and Re- 
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views; atjd of each of these, tf we have courage to go through 
with it, we shall say a word or two in their order. 

' The St Jameses Chronicle is, we haVe understood, the old¬ 
est existing paper in London. We are not quite sore whether it 
was in this or m another three-times-a-week paper (the English¬ 
man *} that we first met with some extracts from Mr Burke’s 
Letter to a Noble Lord in the year 1796, and on the instant 
became converts to his familiar, inimitable, powerful prose- 
style. Tlie richness of Burke showed, indeed, more magnifi- 
centi contrasted with the meagreness of the ordinary st^e of 
the paper into which his invective was thrown. Let any one, 
indeed, who may be disposed to disparage modern intellect and 
modern letters, look over a file of old newspapers (only thirty or 
forty years back), or into those that, by prescription, keep up the 
old-fashioned st}le in accommodation to the habitual dulness of 
their readers, and compare the poverty, the meanness, the 
want of style and matter in their'original paragraphs, with the 
amplitude, the strength, the point and terseness which charac¬ 
terize the leading journals of the day, and he vdll perhaps qua¬ 
lify the harshness of his censure* We have not a Burke, in¬ 
deed—we have not even a Junius; but we have a host of writers, 
working for their bread on the spur of tlie occasion, and whose 
names even are not known, formed upon the model of the best 
writers who have gone before tliem, and reflecting many of their 
graces. * 

Let any one (for instance) compare the St James’s Chronicle, 
which is on the model of the old school, with the Morning 
Chronicle, which is, or was at least, at the head of the new. 
This paper we have been long used to think the best, both for 
amusement and instruction, that issued from the daily press. It 
is full, but not crowded; and we have breathing-spaces and 
openings left to pause upon each subject. We have plenty 
and variety. The reader of a morning paper ought not to be 
crammed to satidty. He ought to rise from the perusal light 

-1. mniB in' i it r r r' ^ rr -“i ' - ' ' i “ i - - -t- r - i - . -» >»■ ■ 

* The Editor of the Englishman for many years was a Mr Rad- 
clifie. He had been formerly attached to some of our embassies into 
Italy, where his lady accompanied him; and here she imbibed that 
taste for picturesque scenery, and the obscure and wild superstitions 
of mpulde* g castles, of which she has made so beautiful a use in 
her-ii^mances. The fair authoress kept herself almost as much is- 
as the Author of Waverley; nothing was known of her but 
^ ner name in the title page. She never appeared in public, nor mingled 
in private society, but kept herself apart, like the sweet bird that sings 
its solitary notes, shrowded and unseen. 
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and refreshed. Attention is paid to every topic, but none 
overdone. There is a liijerality and decorum, livery class 
of^readers is accommodated with its favourite articles, served 
up with taste, and without sparing for the sharpest sauces. ^ 
A copy of verses is supplied by one of the popular poets of the 
day; a prose essay appears in another page, whidi, had it been 
written two hundred years ago, might still have been read with 
admiration; a correction of a disputed reading, in a classical 
author, is contributed by a learned correspondent. The politi¬ 
cian may look profound over a grave dissertation on a point of 
constitutional history; a lady may smile at a rebus or a charade. 
Here, Pitt and Fox, Burke and Sheridan, maintained their 
nightly combats over again; here Porson criticized, and Jekyll 
punned. An appearance of conscious dignity is kept up, even 
in the Advertisements, where a principle of proportion and se¬ 
parate grouping is observed ; the announcement of a new work 
is kept distinct from the hiring of a servant of all-work, or the 
sailing of a steam-yacht. 

The late Mr Perry, who raised the Morning Chronicle into 
its present consequence, held the office of Editor for nearly for¬ 
ty years; and he held firm to his party and his principles all 
that time,—long term for political honesty and consistency 
to last! He was a man of strong natural sense, some acquired 
knowledge, a quick tact; prudent, plausible, and with great 
heartiness and warmth^ of feeling. This last quality was per¬ 
haps of more use to him than any other, in the sphere in which 
he moved. His cordial voice and sanguine mode of address 
made friends, whom his sincerity and gratitude insured. An 
overflow of animal spirits, sooner than any thing else, floats a 
man into the ti^e of success. Nothing cuts off sympathy so 


* Many of these articles (particularly the Theatrical Criticisms) 
are unavoidably written over night, just as the paper is going to the 
press, without correclion or previous preparation. Yet they will 
often stand a comparison with more laboured compositions. It is cu¬ 
rious, that what is done at so short a notice should bear so few marks 
of haste. In fact, tlrere is a kind extempore writing, as well as ex- 
tempore speaking. Both are the effect of necessity and habit. If a 
man has but words and ideas in his head, he can express himself in a 
longer or a shorter time (with a little practice), just as he has a mo¬ 
tive for doing it. Where'there is the necessary stimulus for making 
the effort, what is given fron) a first hnpfesjsion, what is struck off at 
a blow, is in many respects better than what is produced on re3ec« 
tion, and at several heats. 
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inuch as ibfe obvious suppression of the kindty impulses of our 
nature. He who takes another slightly by the hand, will not 
stick to him long, nor in difficulties. Others perceive this, 
and anticipate the defection, or the hostile blow. Among 
the ways and means of success in life, if good sense is the 
first, good nature is the second. If we wish others to be at¬ 
tached to us, we must not seem averse or indifferent to ^hem. 
Perry was more vain than proud. This made him fond of 
the society of lords, and them of his. His shining counte¬ 
nance reflected the honour done him, and the alacrity of his 
address prevented any sense of awkwardness or inccjuality of 
pretensions. He was a little of a coxcomb, and we do not 
think he was a bit the worse for it. A man who docs rot think 
well of himseUi generally thinks ill of others; nor do tlicy I'ail 
to return the compliment. Towards the last, he, to be sure, re¬ 
ceived visitors in his library at home, something in the style of 
the Marquis Marialva in Gil Bias. He affected the scholar. 
On occasion of the death of Person, he observed, that ‘ Epilha-’ 

* lamia w'ere thrown into his coffin;’ of which there was ar 
awkward correction next day,—‘ For Epithalamia read !',}> 

‘ dia E The worst of it was, that a certain consciousness of 
merit, with a little overweening j)retension, sometimes ijiicil’cr- 
ed with the conduct of the paper. Mr Perry was not like a con¬ 
temporary editor, who never writes a sentence himself, and 
assigns, as a reason for it, that ‘ he has too many interests to 
^ manage as it is, without the addition 6f his own literary vaiii- 
‘ ty. ’ The Editor of the Morning Chronicle wrote up his own 
paper; and he had an ambition to have it thought, that every 
good thing in it, unless it came from a lord, or an acknowledged 
wit, was his own. If he paid for the article itself, he lliouglit 
he paid for the'eredit of it also. This sometimes brought him 
into aw'kward situations. He wi.shed to be he/ul and chief of 
his own paper, and would not have any thing behind the edi¬ 
tor’s desk, greater than the desk itself. He was frequently re¬ 
miss himself, and was not safUguine that othei's should make u}> 
the deficiency. He possessed a most tenacious memor}^ and 
often, in the hottest periods of Parliamentary warfare, carried off“ 
half a Debate on his own shoulders. The very first time he was 
intrusted with the task of reporting speeches in the House of 
Commons, a singular lapse of memory occurred tp him. iSoon 
after he had taken his seat in the Galler}', some accident put 
him out, and he remained the whole night stupified and discon¬ 
certed. When the House blroke up, he returned to the office 
of the paper for which he was engaged, in despair, and profess- 
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in^ total inability to give a single word of it. But he was pre¬ 
vailed upon to sit clown at the writing-desk. The sluices of 
memory, which were not empty, but choked up, began to open, 
and they poured on, till he had nearly filled the paper with a 
verbatim account of the speech of a Lord Nugent, when his em¬ 
ployer, finding his mistake, told him this would* never do, but 
he must begin over again, and merely give a general and histo-- 
rical account of what had passed. Perry snapped hib fingers at 
this release from his terrors; and it has been observed, that the 
historical mode of giving a Debate was his delight ever after¬ 
wards. From the time of Woodfall, the Morning Chronicle 
was distinguished by its superior excellence in reporting the 
proceedings of Parliament. Woodfall himself often filled the 
whole paper without any assistance. This, besides the arduous- 
ness of the undertaking, necessarily occasioned dela}’. At pre- 
.<” 11 , .-sc' erai l?eportcr.s take the different speeches in succes- 
don—(each remaining an iiour at a time)—go immediately, and 
trnM'^ei ibc- {heir notes for the ])ress; and, by this means, all the 
ei’l} part of a debate is actually printed before the last speak- 
. ha-' risen upon his legs. The public read the next day at 
. . e.ikJa>'t-time (perhaps;, what would make a hundred octavo 
p-rges, eve ry word of wiiich has been spoken, written out, and 
printed wiiliiii the last twelve or fourteen hours ! 

Tiie Ti.ulk NKwsPArER is, we suppose, entitled to thccharac- 
cr it gives itself, of being the ‘ Leading Journal of Europe,* 
and perhaps the greatest engine of temporary opinion in the 
.aid. Still it is not to our taste—either in matter or manner, 
it is elaboraU’, but heavy ; full, but uot readable: it is stuffed 
■ ip with official documents, with matter-of-fact details. It seems 
intended to be deposited in the office of the Krfjeper of the Re- 
ioi b, and might be imagined to be composed as well as print- 
ctl with a steanrengine. It is pompous, dogmatical, and 
full of preteii.sions but neither light, various, nor agreeable. 
It sx’llb more, and contains mor^, than any other paper; and 
when you have said this, you have said all. It presents 
a most formidable front to the inexperienced reader. It makes 
a toil of a jilcasuro. It is said to be calculated for persons 
in Vuisiness, and ; ct it i^ the business of a whole morning to 
get through it. Bating voluminous details of what had better 
be omitted, the same things are better done in the Chronicle. 
To say nothing <if poetry (which may be thought too frivolous 
and attenuated for the atmosphere of the city), the prose is infe¬ 
rior. No equally sterling articles can be referred to in it, either 
for argument or wit. More, in short, is effected in the Morning 
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Chronicle, without the formality and without the effort. . The 
Times is not a classical paper. It is a commercial paper, a 
paper of business, and it is conducted on principles of trade and 
business. It floats with the tide: it sails with the stream. It 
has no other principle, as we take it. It is not ministerial; it 
is not patriotic f but it is civic. It is the lungs of the British 
metropolis; the mouthpiece, oracle, and echo of the Stock Ex¬ 
change; the representative of the mercantile interest. One 
would think so much gravity of style might be accompanied 
with more steadiness and weight of opinion. But the Times 
conforms to the changes of the time. It bears down upon a 
question, like a first-rate man of war, with streamers flying and 
all hands on deck; but if the first broadside does not answer,- 
turns short upon it, like a triremed galley, firing off a few paltry 
squibs to cover its retreat. It takes up no failing cause; fights 
no up-hill battle; advocates no great principle; holds out a 
helping hand to no oppressed or obscure individual. It is 
‘ ever strong upon the stronger side.’ Its style is magni¬ 
loquent; its spirit is not magnanimous. It is valiant, swagger¬ 
ing, insolent, with a hundred thousand readers at its heels; but 
the instant the rascal rout turn round with the * whiff and wind’ 
of some fell circumstance, the Times, the renegade, inconstant 
Times, turns w'ith them 1 Let the mob shout, let the city roar, 
and the voice of the Times is heard above them all, with out¬ 
rageous deafening clamour; but let the vulgar hubbub cease, 
ana no whisper, no echo of it is ever after heard of in the Times. 
Like Bully Bottom in the play, it then ‘ aggravates its voice so, 
as if it were a singing dove, an it were any nightingale. ’ Its 
coarse ribaldry is turned to a harmless jest; its swelling rhodo- 
niontade sinks to a vapid commonplace; and the editor amuscs 
himself in the interval, before another great explosion, by col¬ 
lecting and publishing from time to lime, Affidavits of the num- 
l>ers of his paper sold in the last stormy period of the press. 

The Times rose into notice through its diligence and prompti¬ 
tude in furnishing Continental intelligence, at a time w'hen fo¬ 
reign news was the most interesting commodity in the market; 
but at present it engrosses every other department. It grew ob¬ 
scene and furious during the revolutionary war; and the nick¬ 
names which Mr Walter bestowed on the French Ruler were 
the counters with which he made his fortune. When the game 
of war and madness was over, and the proprietor wished to 
pocket his dear-bought gains quietly, he happened to have a 
writer in his employ who wanted to roar on, as if any thing more 
was to be got by his continued war-hoop, and w'ho scandali/ed 
the whole body of disinterested Jews, contractors, and stock- 
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jobbers, by the din and smithery with which, in the piping time 
of peace, he was for rivetting on the chains of foreign nations. 
It was found, or thought at least, that this could not go on. 
The tide of gold no longer flowed up the river, and the tide 
of Billingsgate and blood could no longer flow down it, with 
any pretence to decency, morality, or religion. There is a 
cant of patriotism in the city: there is'a cant of humanity a- 
mong hackneyed politicians. The writer of the leadino ar- 
Tici.E, it is true, w.as a fanatic; but the proprietor of the 
LEADING JOURNAL was neither a martyr nor confessor. The 
principles gave way to the policy of the paper; and this was 
the origin of the New Times. 

This new Morning paper is one which every Tory ought to 
encourage. If the frientl of the people cannot away with it, 
the friend of power ought not to be without it. Nay, it may be 
of use to the liberal or the wavering; for it goes all lengths, 
boggles at no consequences, ana unmasks the features of des¬ 
potism fearlessly and shamelessly, without remorse and without 
pity. The Editor deals in no half measures, in no half prin¬ 
ciples; but is a thorough-paced stickier for the modernized 
doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance. Dr Sache- 
VCrcl, in his day, could not go beyond him. He is no flincher, 
no trimmer; he ‘ champions Lr^itimacy to the outrance.* 
There is something in this spirit, that if it exposes the possessor 
to hatred, exempts him from contempt. The present Editor 
of the New, and late* Editor of the Old Times, whatever we 
may think of his opinions, must be acknowledged to be staunch, 
determined, and consistent in maintaining them. He is a vio¬ 
lent partisan, blind to the blots in his own cause; and, by this 
means, he oftefl opens the eyes of others to them. He has 
no evasion, no disguises. Let him take up a Vrong argument 
(which he does on principle) and no one can beat him ih 
publiing it to the reduclio ad abyurdum : let him engage in a 
liad cause (which he does by instinct) and no consideration 
of prudence or compassion will* make him turn back. He 
is a logician, and will mot bate one ace of his argument. He 
goes the utmost length of the spirit, as well as the princi¬ 
ples, of his party. If we like the spirit of despotism, we see 
it exemplified in his views and sentiments: if we like the 
principles, we find them in full perfection, and without any 
cowardly drawback in his reasonings. He is the true organ of 
the Ultras, at home or abroad. It is the creed, we believe, of 
all legitimate princes, that the world was made for them ; and 
this sentiment is stamped, fixed, seared in inverted but indeli- 
l)le characters, ou the mind of the Editor of .the New Times, 
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who, we believe, would march to a stake, in testimony of the o- 
pinion that he and ail mankind ou^ht to be held as slaves^ in 
fee and perpetuity, by half a dozen lawful rulers of the species. 
He lays it down, for instance, in so many words, that ‘ Louis 
XVIII. has the same undoubted right (injkind and in degree) to 
the throne of If ranee, that Mr Coke has to his estate of Holk- 
ham in Norfolk: ’ and from this declaration he never swerves, 
not even in thought. Other writers may argue upon the as¬ 
sumption of this principle, or now and then, in a rnoment of 
unexpected triumph, avow it; but he alone has the glory and 
the shame of making it the acknowledged, undisguised basis of 
all his reasoning. He is fascinated, in short, with the abstract 
image of royalty; be has swallowed love-powders front despo¬ 
tism ; he is drunk with the spirit of servility; mad with the ha¬ 
tred of liberty; flagrant, obscene in the exposure of the shame¬ 
ful parts of his cause; and his devotion to power amounts to a 
prostration of all his faculties. It is strange, as well as lament¬ 
able, to fee this misguided enthusiasm, this preposterous per¬ 
tinacity in wilful degradation. Yet it is not without its use. 
Its honesty vrarns us of the consequences we have to dread; as 
its consistency ensures us some compensation in some part or 
other of the system. There is no pure evil, but hypocrisy. E- 
very principle (almost) if consistently followed up, leads to some 
good, by some reaction on itself. It is only by tergiversation, 
by tricking, by being false to-all opinion, sind picking out 
the bad of every cause to suit it to our dwn interest, that wc 
get a vile compost of* intolerable and opposite abuses. Thus, 
we should say that superstition, while it was teal, with all its 
evils, had its redeeming points, in the faith and zeal of those 
who were actuated by it, into whatever excesses they might be 
hurried ; but wc bbject entirely to modern fanaticism, which is 
the patchwork product of a perverted intellect, with all the 
absurdity and all the mischief, without one particle of sincerity, 
to justify it. Despotism even has its advantages; but we see no 
good in modern despotism, which has lost its reverence, and 
retains only the odiousness of power. The State Doctor of 
the New Times is, however, a perfect Preux Chevalier, com¬ 
pared w'ith some of his hireling contemporaries: another Peter 
the Hermit, to preach an everlasting crusade against Jacobins 
and Levellers, and to rekindle another Holy War in favour of 
Divine Right, There is a dramatic interest in the fury of his 
exclamations, which induces us to make some allowance for the 
barbarism of his creed. He is less mischievous than when he 
wrote in the Old Times, which trimmed between power and popu¬ 
larity, and oiled the wheels of Despotism with the cant of Liberty, 
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He does not how fawn on public opinion, but sets it at defiance, 
both in theory and practice. He does not mix up the gross¬ 
ness of faction with the refinements of sophistry. He does not 
uphold the principles, and insult the persons, of the aristocrac)^ 
No one was more bitter against the late queen, or more able or 
strenuous in the cause of her enemies; but he maintained a 
certain respect for her rank and birth. He did not think that 
every species of outrage and indecency, heaped on the daugh¬ 
ter of a prince, the consort of a king, was the most delicate 
compliment that could be paid to royalty; but conceived, that 
when we forget what is due to place and title, we make a gap 
in ceremony and outward decorum, through which all such 
persons may be assailed with impunity. Perhaps this starched, 
pedantic preference, of principles to persons, may not, after 
all, be the surest road to court-favour; but we respect any one 
who is ever liable to a frown froui a patron, or to be left in a 
minority by his own party. There is nothing truly contempti¬ 
ble, but that which is always tacking and veering before the 
breath of power. 

'J ills uaturallv leads us to the Courier; which is a paper of 
shifts and expetlients, of bare assertions, and thoughtless impu¬ 
dence. It denies facts on the word of a minister, and dogma¬ 
tizes by authority. ‘ The force of dtdncss can no farther go : * 
—but its pertu|^ keeps jiacc with its duliiess. It sets up a 
lively jiretensioi^o sate commonplaces and stale jests ; and has 
ail alternate gaiety and gravity of manner:—The matter is no¬ 
thing. Comjtared wdth the solemn ciuackfeTy of the Old or New 
'ihnes, tlie iugeiiious editor is the Merry-Andrew of the politi¬ 
cal show. Tlie Courier is intended for country readers, the 
clergy and gentry, W’ho do not like to be disturbed wdtli a rea¬ 
son tor any thing, but with whom the sell-complacent shallow¬ 
ness of the editor passes for a self-evident proof that every 
thing is as it should be. It is a pajier that those who run may 
react. It asks no tliought; it creates no uneasiness. In it the 
last (juavter’s assessed taxes are always made good : the harvest 
isaliundant; trade reviving; the Constitution unimpaired; the 
minister immaculate, and the Monarch the finest gentleman in 
Ids dominions, '^llie writer has no idea beyond a certain set of 
cant phrases, which he repeats by rote, and never puzzles any 
one by the smallest glimpse of meaning in what lie says. This 
lacc|uey to the Treasury, in sliort, puts one in mind of those 
impudent valets at the doors of great houses—sleek, saucy, 
empty, apd vulgar—who give short answers, and laugh into the 
faces of those who come with complaints and grievances to 
their masters—think their employers great men, and themselves 
clever fellows—eat, drink, sleep, and let the world slide ! 
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The Sim is a paper that a/ppeat's daily, but hfever shines. 
The editor, who is an a^eeable man, has a sinecure of it; and 
the public trouble their heads just as little about it as he does. 

The Traveller is not a new, but a newly-conducted even¬ 
ing paper ; which, if it has not much wit or brilliancy, is dis¬ 
tinguished by ^ound judgment, careful information, and consti¬ 
tutional principles. 

We really cannot presume to scan the trauscendant merits of 
the MoRNiNti Post and Fashionable World— and, in short, 
the other daily papers must excuse us for saying nothing about 
tliem. 

Of the Weekly Journalists, Cobbett stands first in power 
and popularity. Certainly he has earned the latter: would 
that he abused the former le§s ! We once tried to cast this 
AntiEus to the ground; but the earth-born rose again, and still 
staggers on, blind or one-eyed,^to his remorseless, restless pur¬ 
pose,—sometimes nxnning upon posts and pitfalls—sometimes 
shaking a country to its centre. It is best to say little about 
him, and keep out of his w^ay; for he crushes, by his ponder¬ 
ous weight, whomsoever he fhlls upon; and, w4iat is worse, 
drags to cureless ruin whatever cause ho lays his himds uptin 
to support. 

The Examiner stands next to Cobbett in fcdent; and is 
much before him in moderation and steada||ss of principle. 
It has also a much greater variety both of met and subject. 
Indeed, an agreeable rambling scope and'freedom of discussion 
is so much in the author’s way, that the reader is at a loss un¬ 
der W’hat department of the paper to look for any particular 
topic. A literary criticism, perliaps, insinuates itself under the 
head of tlie Political Examiner; and tlie theatrical critic, or 
lover of tlie Tine Arts, is stultified by a //rac/e against the 
Bourbons. Jf the dishes are there, it does not much signify in 
what order they are placed. With the exception of a little 
egotism and 1'ii^addlc^ and flippancy and dogmatism about reli¬ 
gion or morals, and mawkish^ess about firesides and furious 
iluonapartism, and a vein of sickly sonnet-writing, we suspect 
the Examiner must be allowed ^whether we look to the design 
or execution of the general run of articles in it) to be the ablest 
and most respectable of the publications that issue from tlic 
weekly press. 

The News is also an excellent paper—^interspersed with his¬ 
torical and classical knowledge, written in a good taste, ami 
with an excellent spirit. Its circulation is next, w^e believe, to 
that of the Observer, which lias twice as many mutders, asr 
saults, robberies, fires, accidents, offences, as any other paper, 
and sells proportionably, Shadows aQiight the town as wdl as. 
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isubstances, and ill news fly fast. We apprclicnd these are 
the chief of the weekly journals. There are. others tliat liave 
liecome notorious for qualities that ou^ht to have consigned 
them long ago to the hands of the common hangman; and 
some that, by their tameness aiul indecision, have been strug¬ 
gling into existence ever since their commencement. There "is 
ability, but want of direction, in several of the last. 

As to the Weekly Literary Journals, Gazettes, &c. they are 
a truly insignificant race—a sort of fliihsy announcements of 
favoured publications—insects in letters, that are swallowed 
up in the lai'ger blaze of full-orbed criticism, and where 
* Coming Reviews cast their shadows before !' 

We cannot condescend to enumerate them. Before we quit 
this part of our subject, we must add, that Scotland boasts but 
one original newspaper, the Scotsman, and that newspaper 
but one subject—Political Economy.—The Editor, however, 
may be said to be king of it !* 

Of the Magazines^ which are a sort oicater-coiii^ns to our- 
eclves, we would wish to speak with tenderness and re¬ 
spect. There is the Gentleman’s Magazine, at one extre¬ 
mity of tlie series, and Mr Blackwood’s at the other—and 
between these there is the European, which is all abroad, 
—and the Lady’s, which is all at home,—and the London, 
and the Moi^hly, and the New Monthly—nay, hold; for if 
all their names were to be written down, one Article or one 
Number would hardly contain them—so many of them are 
there, and such antipathy do they hold to each other \ For 
the Gentleman’s Magazine wc profess an affection. We like 
the name, we like the title of the Editor, (Mr Sylvanus Urban 
—what a rustic civility is there in it!)—wc like the frontispiece 
of St .John’s Gate—a well-preserved piece ftf useless antiquity, 
an emblem of the work—we like the table of contents, which 
promises no more than it performs. There we are sure of find¬ 
ing the last lingering remains of a former age, with the embryo 
productions of the new—somo nine days’ wonder, some forlorn 
Hic jnrct —all that is forgotten, or soon to be so—an alligator 
stuffed, a mermaid, an Egyptian mummy—South-sea inven¬ 
tions, or the last improvement on the spinning-jenny—an epi¬ 
taph in Pancras Church-yard, the head of Memnon, Lord 
Byron’s Farewell, a Charade by a Young Lady, and Dr 
Johnson’s dispute with Osborn the bookseller! Oh 1 happy 
mixture of indolence and study, of order and disorder! Who, 
with the Gentleman’s Magazine held carelessly in his hand, has 
not passed minutes, hours, days, in labkadahkal triumph over 
emiui! Who has not taken it up on parlour window-seats ? 
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Who has not ran it slightly through in reading-rooms ? If it 
has its faults, they are those of an agreeable old age; and we 
could almost wish some ill to those who can say any harm of it. 

The Monthly Magazine was originally ail improvement on 
the Gentleman’s, and the model on which succeeding ones have 
been formed. It was a literary Miscellan)', variously and ably 
supported—a sort of repository for the leading topics of con¬ 
versation of the day; but it has of late degenerated into a re¬ 
gister of patents, and an account of the proprietor’s philosophy 
of the universe, in answer to Sir Isaac Newton 1 Other publi¬ 
cations have succeeded to it, and prevailed. Which of these 
is the best, the London, or the New Monthly? We are not 
the CEdipus to solve this riddle; and indeed it might be diffi¬ 
cult, for we believe many of the writers arc the same in each. 
But both contain articles, wc will be bold to say, in the form 
of Essays, Theatrical Criticism, which may be 

considered as the flower and cream of periodical literature. 
To those who judge of books in the lump, by the cubic con¬ 
tents, the binding, or th,e letters on the back, and who think 
that all that is conveyed between blue or yellow or orange- 
tawny covers, must be vain and light as the leaves that flutter 
round it, we would remark, that many of these fugitive, un¬ 
owned productions, have been collected, and met with no un¬ 
favourable reception, in solid octavo or compaijt duodecimo. 
Are there not the quaint and grave subtleties of Elia, the ex¬ 
treme paradoxes of the author of I’able-taik, the Confessions 
of an Opium-eater, the copious talcs of Traditional Literature, 
all from one Magazine? Wc believe, the agreeable lucubra¬ 
tions of Mr Gcofl'rey Crayon also first ventured to meet the 
public eye in an obscure publication of the same ^ort—• 

* * With a blush, 

Modest as morning, when she coldly eyes 

The youthful Pheebus!' 

To say truth, some such ordeal seems almost necessary as a 
passport to literary reputation. The public like to taste works 
in the sample, before they swallow them whole. If in the two 
leading Magazines just alluded to, we do not meet with any 
great fund of anecdote, with much dramatic display of charac¬ 
ter, with the same number of succcsaiul experiments in tlic 
world of letters as at an earlier period of our history, yet the 
reader may perhaps think the w’ant of these in a great mea¬ 
sure compensated by a better sustained tone of general re¬ 
flection, pf mild sentiment, and liberal taste ; which we I'^ld, 
in spite of some strong exceptions, to be the true characteristics 
, of the age. The fault of the London Magazine is, that it 
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wants a sufficient unity of direction and purpose. There is no 
particular bias or governing spirit,—which neutralizes the inte¬ 
rest. The articles seem thrown into the letter-box, and to come 
up like blanks or prizes in the lottery—all is in a confused, un¬ 
concocted state, like the materials of a rich plum-pudding be-^ 
fore it has been well boiled. On the contrary, there may be 
said to be too much tampering with the management of the New 
Monthly, till the taste and spirit evaporate. A thing, by being 
overdone, stands a chance of being insipid—the fastidious may 
end in languor—the agreeable may cloy by repetition. The 
Editor, we are afraid, pets it too much,—and it is accordingly 
more remarkable for delicacy than robustness of constitution, 
and, by being I’aultlcss, losos some of its elfect. 

Over-refinement, however, cannot be charged as the failing 
of most of our periodical piil.lications. Some are full of pole¬ 
mical orthodoxy—some of methodistical deliration—some in¬ 
culcate servility, and others‘preach up sedition-r-some creep 
along in a series of dull truisms and stale moralj^ies—while 
others, more ‘ lively, audible, and full 6f vent, ’ subsist on the 
great staple of falsehood and personality, and enjoy all the ad¬ 
vantages that' result from an entire contempt for the restraints 
of decency, consistency, or candour. There is no pretence, in¬ 
deed, or concealment of the principles on which such works are 
conducted: and the reader feels almost as if he were admitted 
to look in on a club of thorough-going hack authors, in their 
moments of freedom and exaltation. There is plenty of slang- 
"joiL going, and some shrewd remark. The pipes and tobacco 
are laid on the table, with a set-out of oysters and whisky, and 
bludgeons and sword- sticks in the corner ! A profane parody ia 
recited, or a iibel on an absent member—and songs are sung in 
mockery of their former friends and em^Vloycrs. From Ibul 
words they get to blow's and broken heads; till, drunk with 
ribaldry', and stunned with noise, they proceed to throw open 
the windows and abuse the passengers in the street, for their 
want of religion, morals, and decorum ! 'I'his is a modern and 
an enormous abuse, and requires to bo corrected. 

The illiberality of the Periodical Press is ‘ the sin that most 
easily besets it. ’ We have already accounted for this from the 
rank and importance it has assumed, which have made it a ne¬ 
cessary engine in the hands of part^. The abuse, however, has 
grown to a height that renders it desirable that it should be 
crushed, if it cannot be corrected; for it threatens to overlay, 
not only criticism and letters, but to root out all common ho¬ 
nesty and common sense from w'orks of the greatest excellence, 
npon lai^e classes of society. All character, all decency, the 
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{Vainest matters of fact, or deductions of re^on, are made the 
sport of a nickname, an inuendo, or a bold and direct false¬ 
hood. The continuance of this nuisance rests not with the 
writers, but with the public; it is they that pamper it into the 
monster it is; and, in order to put an end to the tralBc, the 
best way is to let them see a little what sort of thing it is which 
they encourage.' Both of the extreme parties in the State, the 
Ultra-Whigs as well as the Ultra-Royalists, have occasionally 
trespassed on the borders of this enormity: But it is only the 
worst part of the Ministerial Press that has had the temptation, 
the hardihood, or the cowardice to make literature the mere 
tool and creature of party-spirit; and, in the sacredness of the 
cause in which it was embarked, to disregard entirely the pro¬ 
fligacy of the means. It was pious and loyal to substitute abuse 
for argument, and private scandal for general argument. He 
who calumniated his neighbour was a friend to his country. If 
you could not reply to your opponent’s objections, you might 
caricature Jjis person; if you were foiled by his wit or learning, 
you might recover your advantage by stabbing his character. 
The cry of ‘ No Popery, * or the Constitution is in danger, ’ 
was an answer to all cavils or scruples. Who would hesitate 
about the weapons he used to repel an attack on all that was 
dear and valuable in civil institutions ? He who drew off the 
public attention from a popular statement, by alluding to a slip 
in the private history of an individual, did well: he who em¬ 
bodied a flying rumour as an undoubted* fact, for the same 
laudable end, aid better; and he who invented a palpable false¬ 
hood, did best of all. He discovered most invention, most 
zeal, and most boldness; and received the highest reward for 
the sacrifice of his time, character, and principle.. If the jest 
took, it was gravel} supported ; if it was found out, it was well 
intended: To belie a Whig, a Jacobin, a Republican, or a 
Dissenter, was doing God and the king good service; at any 
rate, whether true or false, detected or not, the imputation left 
a stain behind it, and would be ever after coupled with the 
name of the individual, so as to disable him, and deter others 
from doing farther mischief. Knowledge, writing, the press 
was found to be the great engine that governed public opinion; 
and the scheme therefore was, to*make it recoil upon itself, and 
act in a retrograde direction to its natural one. Prejudice and 
power had a provocation to this extreme and desperate mode 
of defence, in their instinctive jealousy of any opposition to 
their sentiments or will. They felt that reason w'as against 
them—and therefore it was necessary that they should be a- 
gaiiist reason .—they felt, too, that they could extend impunity 
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to their agents aftd accomplices, whom they could easily screen 
from reprisals. Conscious that they were no match for modern 
philosophers and reformers in abstract reasoning, they paid oft’ 
their dread of their talents and principles by a proportionable 
contempt for their persons, for which no epithets could be too 
mean or hateful. These were therefore poured out in profusion 
by their satellites. The nicknames, the cant phrases, too, were 
all in favour of existing institutions and opinions, and were 
easily devised in a contest where victory, not truth, was the ob¬ 
ject. The warfare was therefore turned’into this channel from 
the first; and what passion dictated, a cunning and mercenary 
policy has continued. The Anti-Jacobin was one of the first 
that gave the alarm, that set up the war-whoop of reckless 
slander and vulgar abuse. Here is a specimen. 

‘ Mr Coleridge having been dishonoured at Cambridge for 
‘ preaching Deism, has, since that time, left his native country; 

‘ commenced citizen of the world; left his poor children father- 
‘ less, and his wife destitute. hoc disce omnes—^is friend 
' Southey and others. * 

This is the W'ay in which a man of the most exemplary habits 
and strict morals w^as included ih the same sentence of repro¬ 
bation with one of greater genins, though perhaps of more ir¬ 
regular conduct; while the imputations in both cases were im¬ 
pudent falsehoods—probably knowm to be so, or else founded 
on some idle rejxirt,,eagerly caught np and maliciously exagge¬ 
rated. What has licen the elTect? Why, that these very per¬ 
sons have, in the end, joined that very pack of hunting-tigers 
that strove to liarass tliem to death, and now halloo longest and 
loudest in the chase of blood. Nor was the result, after all, so 
unnatural as il'migbt at first apjiear. They saw that there was 
but one royal road to reputation. The new' Temple of Fame 
was built as an outwork to the rotten boroughs, and the ward- 
t rs w ere busy on the top of it, ]ioiiring down scalding lead and 
liorriblc filt|i on all those who approached, and demanded en¬ 
trance, without well-attested political' credentials. ‘ The man¬ 
na’ of court favour •* was falling; ’ and our pilgi'iins to the 
land of promise, slowly, reluctantly, but perhaps w isely, got out 
of the way of it. Who, indeed, w'as likely to stand, for any 
length of time, ‘ the pelting of this pitiless storm’—the })rex’i- 
pitation of nicknanu's from such a height, the thundering down 
of huge volumes of dirt and rubbish, the ugly blow s at charac¬ 
ter, the flickering jests on personal defects—with the compla¬ 
cent smiles of the great, and the angry shouts of the mob, to 
say nothing of the Attomey-Gencrars informations, filed e,r 
and the w’ell-paid depositions of spies and iiitorniers ? 
7 
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It was a hard battle to fight. The enemy were well entrench¬ 
ed on the heights of place and power^ aiicl skulked behind tlieir 
ramparts—those whom they assailed were exposed, and on the 
J)ave. It was the forlorn ho})e of genius and independence 
struggling for fiime juid bread ; aird it is no wonder that many 
ol' the candidates tamed tail, and fled from such learfiJ odds. 

Tlie beauty of it is, tliat there is generally no re]iaration or 
means of redress. From the nature of the imputations, it is 
frequently impossible distinctly !o refute them, or to gain a 
hearing to the refutatldn. But if the calumniators are detected 
and exposed, they plead authority and the Kin^s privilege J 
'Diey assume a natural superiority over you, as if, being of a 
different party, you w^ere of an inferior s})ecies, and justly liable 
to be tortured, wtu'ricd, and hunted to death, like any other 
vermin. They have a right to say what they please of yon, to 
invent or propagate any falsclipod or inisrejjresentation that 
suits their turn. The greater falsehood, the more merit; the 
more barafaced the imposture, the more pious the fraud. You 
are a Whig, a reformer—does not that of itself imply all other 
crimes and misdemeanours ? That being once grantid, they have 
a clear right to heap every other outrage, every other indigni¬ 
ty, upon you as a matter of course; and you cannot complain 
oi’ that wdiich is no more than a commutation of jjunishment. 
You are an enthusiast in the cause of liberty: docs it not fol- 
low’ that you must be a bad poet? You are against Mini¬ 
sters ; is it to be supposed that you can write a line of prose; 
without repeated offences against sense and grammjir ? If it 
be once iidniitted that you are an opposition writer of some 
weight’^antl ccrlcbrity, it follows, of course, that the government 
scribbler should get a carte hlunrhc to fill up yon^ character and 
pretensions, life, Jjarentage, and education. Your mind and 
morals are, in justice, dcudands to the Ci’own, and sliould be 
handed over to the court critic tt) be dissected without mercy, 
like the body of a condemned malefactor. The disproportion 
betw'een the fact and the allegation o.*ly })oints the 'moral the 
more strongly against you; for the odi(ni#ncss of your conduct, 
in differing with men in office and tlieir sycophants, is such, 
that no colours can be black enough to paint it; and if you 
are not really guilty of all the petty vices mid absurdities im¬ 
puted to you, it is plain that yon ought to be so, to answer to 
their theory, and as \xJktion in loyalty, for the credit of church 
and state. You are a Ixtd subject, they pretend : that you are 
a bad writer and bad man, is a self-evident consequence 
that w ill be at once admitted by all the respectable and well- 
disposed part of the community. You are entitled, in shorty 
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neither to justict? nor mercy: and he who volunteers to deprive 
you of a livelihood or your good name by any moans, however 
atrocious or dastardly, is entitled to the thtmks of his own 
country* 

One of their most common expedients is, to strew their vic¬ 
tim over and over with epithets of abuse, and to trust to tlic 
habitual association between words and things for the effect of 
their application. There was an ijistante of this, some little 
time ago, in a well known paper, wuth which we shall exem¬ 
plify our doctrine. It was in reference to the assault made on 
Sir Hudson Lowe by young Las CavSas. 

‘ A French lad, of the name of Las Casas, the son of one of Buo¬ 
naparte’s Counts, waylaid Sir Hudson Lowe in the street on Tues¬ 
day, and struck him, because Sir Hudson did his duty properly, as 
an English Governor, at St ilelcna', and as keeper of the miscreant 
of whom he had the charge. The Chronicle put forth yesterday a 
letter without an address, said'to be from the boy himself, signed 

Baron --, something. In this he confesses the assault, which, in 

default of other witnesses, will substantiate the fact, andTconsign him, 
as soon as the thief inkers can catch him, no doubt to the pleasing re¬ 
creation of the tread-mill for a given time. ' 

We pass over the terms ‘ miscreant, ’—‘ fellow, ’ &c.; but 
there is a refinement, in one part of this ])aragrapli, worth no¬ 
tice. It is said, as if casually, that the thief-takers w^cre after 
him. ’ What! had he been accused of picking pockets, o' 
shop-lifting, or petty larceny ? No; but though the fict wu.> 
known to be quite different, the feeling, it was thought, would 
be the same. His olfcncc w'ouUI be transferred, by the opera¬ 
tion of this choice expression, to the class of misdemeanors 
which thief-takers are employed to look after; and thus young 
I.as Casas, for resenting the nnwortlij' treatment pf his father 
and old master, has an indirect imputation fastened on him^ by 
which be is confounded in the imagination with felons and 
housebreakers, and other persons fqr whom the * tread-mill ’ is 
a suitable punishment! Such is the force of words—the power 
of prejudice—and the means of poisoning public opinion. 

Take another illustration in a native instance. A man of 
classical taste and attainments appears to be editor of an Op¬ 
position Journal. He publishes (it is the fault of his stars) an 
elegant and pathetic poem. The first announcement (»F the 
work, in a Ministerial publication, sets out with a statement, 
that the author has lately been relieved from Newgate—which 
gives a felon-like air to the production, and makes it necessary 
for the fashionable reader to perform a sort of quarantine against 
it, as if it bad the gaol-infection. It is declared by another critic, 
in the same pay, to be unreadable from its insipidity, and alter- 
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wards, by the same critic, to be highly pernicious and inflam¬ 
matory—a slight contradiction, but no matter ! Thisj and fifty 
other inconsistencies, would all go down, provided they were 
equally malignant and unblushing. The writer may contradict 
himself as often as he pleases: if he only speaks against the 
work, bis criticism is sound and orthodox. Nor is it only 
obnoxious writers qn politics themselves, but all their friends 
and acquaintance, or those whom they casually notice, that 
come under this sweeping anathema. It is proper to make a 
clear stage. The friends of Caesar must not be suspected of 
an amicable intercourse with patriotic and incendiary writers. 
A young poet comes forward ; an early and favourable notice 
appears of some boyish verses of his in the Examiner, inde¬ 
pendently of all political opinion. That alone decides his fate ; 
and from that moment he is set upon, pulled in pieces, and 
hunted into his grave by the whol 9 venal crew in full cry after 
him. It was crime enough that he dared to accept praise 
from so disKEputable a quarter. He should have thrown back 
)iis bounty in the face of the donor, and come with his manu- 
pcript in his hand, to have poetical justice dealt out to him by 
the unbiassed author of the Barviad and Maeviad ! His tender¬ 
ness and beauties would then have been exalted wiih faint praise, 
instead of being mangled and torn to pieces with ruthless, un¬ 
feeling rage; his faults would have been gently hinted at, and 
attributed to youth and inexperience; and his profession, instead 
of being made the subjt'ct of loud ribald jests by vile buflbons, 
w'ould have been introduced to enhance the merit of his poetry'. 
But a different fate awaited poor Keats ! His fine fancy and 
powerful invention were too obvious to be treated with mere ne¬ 
glect; and as he had not been ushered into the w6rld with the 
court-stamp upon ifim, he w'as to be crushed as a warning to 
genius how it keeps company with honesty, and as a sure means 
of inoculating the ingenuous spirit and talent of the country with 
timely and systematic servility! We sometimes think that writers 
arc alarmed at the praises that eVen tcc bestow upon them, lest 
it bhoiild preclude them from the approbation of the authoriz¬ 
ed sources of fame ! 

This system thus pursued is intended to amount, and in 
fact docs amount, to a prohibition to authors to write, and to 
tlie public to read any works that have not the (Tovernment 
mark upon them. The professed object is to gag the one, 
and hoodwink the others, and to persuade the world that all 
talent, taste, elegance, science, liberality and virtue, are con¬ 
fined to a few hack-writers and their employers. One would 
‘t|)jnk the public would resent this gross attempt to impose 
on their understandings, and encroach on their liberty of pri- 
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vate judgment. 'A^faen a gentleman is reading a new work, 
of which he is beginning to form a favourable opinion, is it 
to be borne that he should have it snatched out of his hands, 
and tossed into the dirt by a retainer of the literary police ? 
Can he be supposed to pick it up afterwards, either to read 
himself, or to lend it to a friend, sullied and disfigured as it is? 
But the truth we fear is, that the public, besides their partici¬ 
pation in the same prejudices, are timid, indolent^ ana easily 
influenced by a little swaggering and an air of authority* They 
like to amuse their leisure with reading a new work; and if they 
have more leisure, have no objection to fill it up-with listening 
to an abuse of the writer. If they approve of candour and 
equity in the abstract, they do not disapprove of a little sc^dal 
and tittle-tattle by the by. They take in a disgusting pub¬ 
lication, because it is ‘ amusing and clever’—that is, full 
of incredible assertions 'which make them stare, and of op¬ 
probrious epithets applieti to fiigh characters, which, by their 
smartness and incongruity, operate as a lively stimulus to 
their ordinary state t>f ennui,. This happens on the Sun¬ 
day morning; and the rest of the week passes in unravelling 
the imposture, and expressing a very edifying mixture ot* 
wonder and indignation at it. Such a paper was detected, 
not long ago, in the fabrication of a low falsehood against a most 
respectable gentleman, who was said to have proposed a dinner 
and rump and dozen, in triumph over the death of Lord Castle- 
reagh. This was said to have taken place in a public room, so 
that the exposure of the falsehood was immediate and com¬ 
plete. Not long before, it put a leading question to a popu¬ 
lar member for the city, as if some ill-conduct of his had 
caused his father’s death: it was shown that this gentleman’s 
father had died before he was born! Is it to beiisupposed that the* 
writer knew the facts? We should rather think not. He pro;- 
bably neither knew nor cared any thing about them. It was 
his vocation to iiazard the dark insinuation, and to trust to 
chance and the malice of mankind for Its success. The blow 
was well meant, though it failed. But was it not a blow to the 
paper ilsey? Alas, no; it still blunders on; and the public 
gape after it, half in fear half in indignation. It slanders a 
virtuous lady it it insults the misfortunes of a Noble House; it 
rakes up the irifirinities of the dead; it taints (for whatever it 
touches it contaminates) the unborn. No matter. They or their 
family had .sinned in being Whigs—and there are still men in 
England, it would appear, who think that this is the way by 
whicji differences of opinion should be revenged or prevented. 

It used to be the boast of English, gentlemen, that their poli¬ 
tical contentions wene conducted in a spirit, not merely of per- 
voL. xxxviii. NO. 70*. B b 
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feet fairness, but of mutual courtesy and urbanity; and that» 
even among the lower orders, quarrels were governed by a 
law of honour and chivalry, which proscribed all base advan¬ 
tages, and united all the spectators against him by whom a Jbul 
blow was ^ven or attempted. Wc trust that this spirit is not 
yet extinguished among us; and that it will speedily assert itself, 
by trampling under foot that base system of mean and malig¬ 
nant defamation, by which our Periodical Press has recently 
been polluted and disgraced. We would avoid naming works 
that desire nothing so much as notoriety; but it is but too well 
known, that the work of intimidation and deceit, of cruel per¬ 
sonality and audacious fabrication, has been carried on, for se¬ 
veral years, in various periodical publications, daily, weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly,—that it has been urged w'ith unre¬ 
lenting eagerness in the metropolis, in spite of the public dis¬ 
countenance of the leaders of the party which it disgraces by its 
pretended support; and been propagated into various parts of 
the counfi-y, for purposes of local annoyance. It is equally well 
known and understood too, that this savage system of bullying 
and assassination is no longer pursued from the impulse of angry 
passions or furious prejudices, but on a cold-blooded mercena¬ 
ry calculation of the profits which idle curiosity, and the vulgar 
appetite for slander, may enable its authors to derive from it. 
Where this is to stop, we do not pr^ume to conjecture,—unless 
the excess leads to the remedy, and the distempered appetite of 
the public be surfeited, and so die. This is by no means an un¬ 
likely, and, we hope, may be a speedy consummation. In the 
mean time, the extent and extravagance of the abuse has al¬ 
ready had the effect, not only of making individual attacks 
less painful or alarming, but even, in many ^>Cases, of point¬ 
ing out to the judicious the proper objects of their gratitude 
and respect. For ourselves, at least, we do not hesitate to ac- 
knowleage, that, when we find an author savagely and persc- 
veringly attacked by this gang of literary retainers, we imme¬ 
diately feel assured, not only that he is a good writer, but an ho¬ 
nest man; and if a statesman is once selected as the butt of out¬ 
rageous abuse in the same quarter, we consider it a» a satisfac¬ 
tory proof that he has lately rendered some signal service to his 
country, or aimed a deadly blow at corruption. • 

We have put ourselves out of breath with this long lecture 
op the great opprobrium of our periodical literature,—and dare 
not now go on to the ticklish, chapter of Reviews. We do not, 
however, by any nieans renounce the design; and hope one 
day to be enabled to resume it, and to astonish our readers 
with a full and ingenuous account of our own merits and de¬ 
merits, and those of our rivals. 
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Art. V. 1. Annual Reporis of the Tnisfecs of the British 
Museum. 1822.' 

2. Synopsis of the Contents (f the British Museum. 1820. 

3, Description of the Marbles^ Sfc. deposited in the British Mu- 

scum. 1821. * ' 

/^UR object in placing these publications at tttte bead of this 
article, is not to enter into any examination of their con- 
tents; but to call the attention of the iniblic to some circum¬ 
stances connccled with the present state of our great NATiOJ^IAIi 
Museum, which appear to de uand an early consideration. ‘ ' 

Tins noble Institution may be said to have originated in the 
bcMjuest of Sir Hans Sloane, Aviio, d 3 Mhg in 1752, * left his im¬ 
mense collections of every kind to the nation, on the condi¬ 
tion of paying 20,000^. in tegactes to different individuals; a 
sum considerably less than the intrinsic value of ^he nie- 
<lals, coins, gems, aiul precious 'metals of his Museum. Tliis 
bequest included a library of 50,000 volumes, .iimong which 
were 3566 volumes of MSS. in dilferent languages ; an herba¬ 
rium of 334 volumes; other objects of natural historv, to the 
number of six-and-thirty or forty thousand, the descriptive ca¬ 
talogue of which filled thirty-eight volumes in folio, ajid eight 
in quarto; f and the house at Chiswick, in which the Museuni 
was deposited. • 

'rile Harleian Collection of MSS., amounting to 7,600 vo- 


* According to Biograph. Brit. ; but his friend George Edwards 
says 1753. * ^ 

j- The following synopsis of Sloane’s Collections is given by Ed¬ 
wards froqj tlie notes of the owner, a short time before his death. 


Library, including books 
of piints and illustrat¬ 
ed works, MSS. &c. a- 
bout - - - 50,000 

Medals and coins - 23,000 

Cameos and intaglios, a- 
bout - - - 700 

Steals, &c. - - 268 

Vessels of agate, jasper, &c. 542 

Antiquities - - 1,125 

Precious sVones, &c. - 2,256 

Other minerals - 7,686 


% 


vols. 


Bb 


Corals, sponges, &c. 1,421 

Tcstaceaor shells, &c. 5,843 
Echini, cchinites, &c. G59 

Asterise troclii, en- 

trochi, &C. - 241 

Crustacea - - 363 

Stellm marinae, «&c. - 173 

Fishes and their parts 1,555 
Birds and their parts, 
nests, eggs, &c. 1,172 

Quadrupeds, &c. 1,886 

Vipers, serpents, &c. 521 

2 Insects, 
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Juiues, chiefly relating to tlie history of England, and includ¬ 
ing, among many other curious documents, 40,000 ancient 
charters and rolls, being about the same time offered for, sale. 
Parliament voted a sum of 40,000/. to be raised by lottery, 
and vested in Trustees, for the establishment of a National Mu¬ 
seum. Of this money, 20,000/. were paid to the legatees of 
Sir Hans Sloane; 10,000/. were given lor the Harleiaii MSS., 
and 10 , 000/4 f<jr Montague-house, as a receptacle for the whole. 
Sloane’s Museum was removed thither with the consent of hhi 
trustees. In 175T, George II. presented to the museum the 
whole of the Royal Library collected by our kings, from the 
time of Henry VII. to that of William III.; which included 
the libraries of Archbishop Cranmer, of Henij Fitzallan, Earl 
of Arundel, and of the celebrated scholar Isaac Caiisabon: 
And, in 1759, the British Museum was opened to the public. 

The Collection embraces thcee g^and departments—a library 
of printed works and MSS.—a collection of antiquities of every 
description—and collections in every branch of natural history. 

I. Tlie value of the library has been greatly enhanced oy 
magnificent donations, and % immense Parliamentary pur¬ 
chases. Among .the great benefactors to this department, we 
ought to mention, in the first place, his late Majesty George III., 
who presented to it upwards of 50,000 scarce tracts; and its 
value was greatly augmented by tlie bequests of Thomas Tyr- 
wfiit. Esq.—of Sir Richard Musgrave—of the Reverend Mr 
Cracherode—and, above all, by that of Major Arthur Ed¬ 
wards, who left to it his noble library, and 7000/. as a fund 
for the purchase of books. Parhainent has, at different tim|s, 
granted sj)ecific sums, for the purchase of various highly va¬ 
luable Collections of books; and, among otlfers, of,the Cot¬ 
tonian Library 'of 861 MS. volumes, of w'hich, however, 54 
had been much damaged by a fire in 1731, including Ma¬ 
dox’s Collections ‘ on the Exchequer,’ in 94 voliftncs, be¬ 
sides many precious documents comiectetlv with our domes¬ 
tic and foreign history about*'the time of Elizabeth and James. 
Dr Birch bequeathed 337 volumes of MSS.; and the libra- 


insects, .&c. - - 

Vegetables, including 
seeds, roots, &c. 
jtus siccus, or volumes 
dried plants 
imana, calculi, and ana¬ 
tomical preparations 
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See Memoiis of the Life of George Edwards, London, 1776. 
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ry was, about the same time, augmented by the acquisition 
of Halhed’s Oriental MSS., in 93 volumes; oi which, 14 are 
ill Sanscrit, and the rest chiefly in Persian and Arabic. This 
department of literature received some valuable additions by 
Colonel Hamilton’s acquisitions in Egypt, and several MSS. 
presented by later travellers. One of the most important addi¬ 
tions to the MSS., w^as the purchase of the Landsdowne Col¬ 
lection, consisting of 1352 volumes; of which,’! 14 are Lord 
Burleigh’s State Papers, 46 Sir Julius Caesar’s Collections re¬ 
specting the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and 108 the 
Historical Collections of Bishop Kennet. In 1818, Parliament 
granted 13,500Z. for the purchase of Dr Burney’s library of 
scarce books and MSS.; wbicli was a noble addition to the 
Musemn. Many years ago, Sir Joseph Banks was the donor 
of many curious Icelandic MSS.; and this donation was crernn- 
cd, in 1820, by his bequest of *his whole prodigious library, 
unrivalled in some departments of knowledge,, especially in 
what relates to every branch of natiural history. far the 
greatest and most important accession it has lately received, 
however, is that which it owes to the truly royal munificence of 
the present king; viz. the library of 150,000 volumes, and a 
most valuable series of maps and charts, collected by his father. 

These various acquisitions, minor donations, the numerous 
purchases by the Trustees—and the right of obtaining copies of 
all British publications, entered at Stationer^Hall, have contri¬ 
buted to render the library of the British Museum a vast and 
noble depositary of every species of literature. 

«il. The original antiquities of Sioane’s collection, with the 
exception of the coins and medals, do not appear to have been 
of high value; an**d until the present century, ^le additions in 
this department of the Museum were not numerous. The an ¬ 
tiquities which the conquest of Egypt threw into our hands, and 
the purchase of Mr .Townley’s collection of marbles in 1805 
for 20,000/., may be considered as the first grand additions to 
this department. This was Ibllowed by the purchase of Sir 
William Hamilton’s vases, &c. at an expense of 8,400/. It would 
be injustice here to omit the princely gift of the Barberini vase 
in 1810, by the late Duke of Portland, who had bought it from 
Sir William Hamilton for 1000/. The riches of the Museum 
were greatly augmented by the acquisition of the matchless col-< 
lection of Lord Elgin, for w’hich Parliament voted 35,000/. In 
the year 1816. Our national collection has since been farther 
enriched by the purchase of the Phigalian frieze, a well pre¬ 
served series of very spirited high-reliefs, of the pure age of 
Grecian sculpture. When contemplating these last mentioned 
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treasures, we could not conceal our mortification at the un¬ 
fortunate error by which our country was deprived of tlie pos¬ 
session of the very interestini^ statues of the Tympana of the 
Temple of Egina. These marbles seem to have been buried by 
an earthquake, to which they may be said to owe their fortunate 
preservation.*' They were aiscovered in 1811 by two of our 
countrymen, Messrs Cockrell and Foster, and two German 
travellers, who agreed to join in excavating the dilapidated 
temple of Jupiter Panhejlenius. In the course of their excava¬ 
tions, they discovered ten nearly entire statues of the western, 
and-five of the eastern pediment; besides such fragments of the 
vehiaindcr of the two groups, as showed completely the whole 
design of the first, and much of the latter of these decorations; 
and also the four small figures which stood on the acrotcria. 
These fruits of an arduous and expensive search, were first em¬ 
barked for Zante, and then, for security, sent to Malta. Their 
sale was afterward^ advertised for a long time in all the capitals 
of Eurt^e, as to take place at Zanie, on a certain day. One 
of the gentlemen on the establishment of the British Museum 
was despatched to secure the prize for our country; but by 
some strange fatality, Mr Taylor Combe stopped at Malta in¬ 
stead of proceeding to Zante; and this most curious collection 
of marbles, highly interesting, as, forming a link between the 
stiff style of Egyptian, and the refined period of Grecian art, 
remarKable for th^ singularity of some parts, and the excellence 
of most of the details, unique as an instance of an antique group 
of large size, discovered on the very spot it was originally de¬ 
signed to decorate, was knocked down at 8000/. (the upset 
price) to the agent of the King of Bavaria, the only bidden 
who appeared at the sale! ^ 

It is to be hoped that the Egyptian antiquities sent homo by 
M. Salt and Belzoni, will not be permitted to leave this country, 
where they have acquired a fresh interest,^ from the curious dis¬ 
coveries of Dr young, who appears to hold the key to the sa- 
cred characters of Egypt in Kis hands. 

III. The collections of Natural History have been greatly 
augmented in the Mineral department, by many donations, and 
several extensive purchases. Tlie specimens of Sloane^s cabi¬ 
net were united with those bequeathed by Mr Cracherode, and 
with the collection purchased in 1798 from Mr Hatchet. In 
1810, the noble mineral cabinet of the honourable Mr Gre- 
ville, which w^as first accurately examined, and valued by cran- 
pbteiit judges at 13,727/., was purchased by Parliaipent ifot 
that sum. Besides several minor acquisitions, this department 
was farther augmented by the purchase of the, collections of 
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Baron Mole and of Baron Beroldingen; and by Lord Gren¬ 
ville’s present of Peruvian minerals. 

On the management and classification of the Library, the 
Antiquities, and Minerals, we do not mean at present to enter; 
because ue are satisfied that these are as well conducted as the 
accommodation in Montague House will permit> and we have 
had personal experience of the urbanity and attention of the 
gentlemen to whose care they are committed, in rendering them 
of utility to the student, and an amusement to the public. We 
may here also express our approbation of the greater liberality 
in the mode of admission to the National Museum, which was 
adopted in the year 1811 or 1812. In 4;his respect, English¬ 
men now have less occasion to blush for the contrast between 
the systems pursued in our own country and m France, where 
the freedom of admission formed one of the greatest pleasures 
we received on visiting the superb depositaries of science and 
of art in Pans, The effect of the new regulations adopted by 
the Trustees of the British Museum has not been loft on the 
public. In the year ending 25th March 1812, the number of 
admissions to the British Museum did not es^ceed 27,499; 
while in the year ending March 25, 1822, the persons admit¬ 
ted amounted to 91,151,—*a result equally proving the foresight 
of the Trustees, and the increasing taste of the people. 

It is to the state of the Zoological department of the Mu¬ 
seum that e at presept mean chiefly to direct the attention of 
our readers. 

The Zoological additions have not kept pace with the other 
d^artments of the British*Museura. After the acquisition of 
Sloane’s cabinet, we do not recollect any considerable pur¬ 
chases, with the •exception of a collection of birds, some years 
ago, for which about 500 ^. were given, and ^hat was bought 
at the sale of Bullock^s Museum, when about 400^. were laid 
out in Zoological specimens. The number of specimen^ how¬ 
ever, ought by this time to be immense.* Very valuable 
presents nave been given by jprivate individuals; and Sir 
Joseph Banks presented the whole of his superb collection 
of animals, formed during his voyage round the world. From 
these sources, and the original'pdiinet of Sloane, a most 
extensive collection of Zoological Specimens ought to have been 
accumulated. This part of Sloane’s collection consisted of 
19»275 articles connected with animal life. Of these there were 
1886 quadrupeds, 1172 birds and their parts, 1555 fishes and 
their parts, 5439 insects, and 9221 specimens of the lower ani¬ 
mals, including shells, serpents, &c. When to these we add 
all that has been presented or purchased in the course of more 
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than half a century, how comes it that a visitor to the Museum 
can see so little of all these Zoological treasures ? Foreigners 
lilquire with eagerness where this department of the British 
Museum is to be viewed; and, in spite of politeness, are tempt¬ 
ed to laugh outright when they are refeiTed to the half dozen 
qUaidmpeas that are exhibited on the staircase, and the few 
specimens of birds, which add little either to the interest or or¬ 
nament of one of the saloons of Montague House. 

The state of decay and ruin in which the Zoological col¬ 
lections of the Museum in general ex!hibit^ and the very 
little which can be learnt in a visit to it, from the small 


number exposed to public view, the want of labels or refe¬ 
rences to most even of these, and the strange names attach¬ 
ed to the most familiar animals in some of the cases, where 


a second Adam appears to have been at work, have long ex-r 
cited our surprise and our inquiries; and we are concerned 
to state, that the result of our investigation reflects no cre¬ 
dit on thde whose duty it was to have seen that due attention 
was paid to the preservation of this species of national proper¬ 
ty. 1st, The Testacea of Slonne, exceeding 5800 in number, 
augmented by innumerable donations, and the purchase of Colo¬ 
nel Montague’s collection of British shells, ought to have form¬ 
ed a noble source of study to the conchologist; but the shells 
of the Bjritish Museum, with the exception of a portion of what 
Dr Leach was engaged in arranging at th^ time of his lament¬ 
ed illness, are of as little use for uie purposes of general studj-^, 
as if they were in China. The collection of tlic genus Lepas 
(oirrhipedes) to which Dr Leach paid great attention, is indeed 
line, and is beauti^ly arranged; but very few of the other 
shells are labelled; and many private cabinets inXondon great¬ 
ly surpass die national collection of Testacea. The British 
shells of Colonel Montague’s collection, are in a separate 
room, and are complete and welt arranged; but the stu¬ 
dent cannot have dccess to any part of it, without formal ap¬ 
plication to trustees and principal keepers; and several days 
must elapse between the request and the obtaining of the fa¬ 
vour. * This sort of property was certainly intended for the 
public benefit when it was p^chased with public money, and 
not solely for the studies of t* keepers of the Museum. If any 
sheUs*are buried in the vaults of Montagtie-House, or locked 
wiip ip private rooms, they are lost to fhe public; and Acre is 



-f This certainly the ^ate things less than a year agoij 
|md probably it still renaaioii uabbspiged* 
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reason to fear, that a vast number of what were originally de- ^ 
posited in tlie Museum, are no longer to be found in its repo¬ 
sitories, owing to the little attention which has been bestowed 
on the preservation of objects, which; in -themselves, are cer¬ 
tainly antoiig the least destructible specimens of natural histpiy. 

It has happened to one of our friends, who wm adipi^tetf into 
the subterranean repositories of Montague House, to bbserve 
no less than five specimens of that rare shell Marex CarinoIttSf 
which is so well figured in tlie title page of Pennant’s fourth 
volume of British Zoology, lying on the floor, among a heap of 
other shells which had been thrown aside as rubbish ! And yet 
this shell is no where visible among those that are open 4o -the 
public. 

We may here take tlie opportunity of stating, tlu|t tlie zoolo¬ 
gical specimens which have been arranged anti named, are of 
comparatively little utility to tli^ student who visits the Museum 
for information; for the attached names are generally such as, are 
not to be found in any published system; and the caj**iee of the 
nomenclator seems not to have allowed almost any specimen to 
retain the appellation imposed by his predecessors. The rage 
for iiew^ nomenclature is tne epidemic malady of our Continental 
neighbours. With all due respect for the French naturalists, 
we cannot admit the propriety or utility of their perpetual en¬ 
deavours to substitute a nomenclature of their own,, for that 
which has been lofiff received by civilized nations. I^uralists 
of that country, ana their imitators among ourselves, too often 
dream that they are enlarging the boundaries of science, and 
.establishing for themselves the character of discoverers, when 
tl)ey have invented new names for familiar objects; when, in 
truth, they are!* only enemnbering science with a needless load 
of words, calculate to impede the progf^ss of the student 
of nature. We are far from being hostile to dll deviations 
from a received nomenclature or arrangement. Where there 
is an evident impropriety in descriptive language, or where 
ail arrangement is founded on* erroneous principles, or may 
lead to false conclusions, we always wish to meet the cor¬ 
recting hand of the scientific reformeir; but we object to all 
Unnecessary deviations from e^^yished nomenclature; espe¬ 
cially to all changes which hlB^ no ostensible motive, but 
the silly vanity of proposing names, or the pompous 
egotism of dabblers in classification. The atloption of such 
innovation in a private collection, would be ascribed to bad 
taste; in a new book they would draw down the wholesome 
* castigation of thft reviewer; in a public museum they merit the 
reprobation of every true friend to science. 
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If called on to state what nomenclature or classification wc 
should prefer in a national collection of organized nature; we 
have little hesitation in saying, that we should be inclineil to 
recommend a system, which has tor its basis the outline of the 
illustrious Swede, corrected, modified, and subdivided,•accord¬ 
ing to modern discoveries ; because its language is interwoven 
w ith the national science of civilized nations, lor more tlian half 
a century of most important discoveries in this branch of know¬ 
ledge, and is the most universally received of any which has 
ever been given to the world. We are, however, far from in¬ 
culcating a servile adherence to the divisions of the Swedish na¬ 
turalist ; a lingering * on the steps of the temple ’where LinncEus 
had left usi * as it has been well expressed by one writer. The 
progress of science demands many alterations of his classification, 
and some in his nomenclature; but we would warn the young 
naturalist against indulging in a listless love of change, indis¬ 
criminately involving equally the merits and defects of a system 
which, foi<convenience, and accurate discrimination of species, 
has never been excelled, and is superior to all in the philosophic 
principles of its nomenclature. It should not be forgotten, that 
Linnaeus never considered his system as complete; he gave it 
as convenient, though imperfect; and we have always consider¬ 
ed as one of its excellences, the ease with which it admitted of 
modifications and subdivisions, when found advantageous, be¬ 
yond that of any system with which we are acquainted.- 

But to return to our more immediate subject. 

With respect to the Corals, Sponges, and other lower 
animals of the British Museum, we are not prepared to eluci¬ 
date the state in which they are. We know, that little in this 
department is visible to the public; and they mayMe mouldering 
or blackening in the crypts of Montague-house, the tomb or 
charnel-house of unknown treasures. 

3d, The Insects of Sloane’s Collection alone amounted to up¬ 
wards of 4500 specimens. Of these, not one lemains entire; 
but the scattered ruins may be found, with the piled up cabi¬ 
nets, in a corner of one of the subterranean passages. When 
Dr Leach was appointed zoologist to the Museum, he pre¬ 
sented to the nation his valu^y^ collection of Insects; and Mr 
Browne transmitted all those1||||||ought home in Captain Flin¬ 
ders’s voyage; yet, of these, ^ich we hope have not shared 
th ^^ c of the other collection, not one is exposed to public 

Uhi The collection of Animals, or parts of Animals, pre¬ 
served in spirits, which have been deposited in the Museum, . 
was most extensive; and the Fishes, Snakes* and Eeptiles, in 
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particular, were once most numerous and curious. From thesei 
or from the small Quadrupeds preserved in bottles, the public 
is not permitted to derive any gratification or instruction; and 
we know, that many of these preparations have been irreparably 
injured, from the want of attention to supplying the spirit wast¬ 
ed by evaporation. The principal part of these, if ia ex¬ 
istence, are burled in the crypts of the Institution, six dr seven of 
which are absolutely crammed with cabinets, piles of shells, and 
boxes with ‘ contents unknown, * articles wlj,ich have not seen 
the light since tliey first entered Montague-house, remains of 
<]|uadrupeds, and bottles * of all sizes, some still containing 
preserved animals, but marjy presenting disfigured and noisome 
remnants of what were once rare and interesting objects of na¬ 
tural history.—All this, too.^ notwithstanding the sums annually 
allowed ‘ /or /he preservatwfi of the Zoological CoLlectiofis, * 
Besides the purchases whicdi have been made from time to 
time in this department, innumerable donations have been 
made to the Museum, by individuals who felt an Iftinest pride 
in the idea of contributing to the cause of Science, while they 
were adding to the richness of the National collection. "We 
have reason to know the bitter disappointment which has await¬ 
ed the donors of extensive collections, when, on a subsequent 
visit to the British Museum, they were unable to perceive, or 
even to learn from the keepers, where their donations liad been 
deposited, or if thgy were then in existence. 

5/hi The ornithological department of Sloane’s Museum con¬ 
tained 1172 articles. This was augmented some years ago by 
the purchase of an extensive collection of birds, and by a pro¬ 
digious number of presents, it is said, both from foreigners and 
natives, amohgst which the magnificent collection of birds, 
formed by Sir Joseph Banks, during his voyages, stood pre¬ 
eminent, for the number of beautiful and unique specimens. Of 
these various collections, we arc informed, by those who have 
taken much pains to investigate the subject, that there are now 
but 322 specimens left! and fliat thefse, from being crowded to¬ 
gether on shelves, in old-fashioned, lofty, unsightly presses, 
which cannot sufficiently guard them from dust and insects, 
present a mosf, slovenly spectacle; and, in a few years, for want 
of care, will probably ‘ leave n*t a wreck behind. ’ * 

The fate of Sir J. Banks’s Collection, appears almost incre¬ 
dible, yet not the less true. Will it easily be believed, that this 


• We are concerned to state, that the number of bottles now in 
the vaults seem to us surprhbtgly smalls considering the multitude of 
such preparations once belonging to the Museum, 
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noble collection has disappeared from the Museum ! The pack¬ 
ages which contained it filled,* we are told, a large waggon, 
is'hen conveyed from the house of the generous donor, lo the 
British Museum. They were there safely deposited in the 
my^erious vaults^' and seem, in a great measure, to have been 
forgotten, as they were wholly lost to the public, until a singu¬ 
lar accid^t called them from their hiding-place. 

When the College of Surgeons commenced furnishing their 
Museum, they obtained an order from the Trustees of the British 
Museutn, for suc& objects of natural history as could be spared 
from the latter Collection. Unfortunately, Dr Shaw stumbled 
on those cases, and they were sent to the Museum of the College. 
It was afterwards deemed prudent by that Body to confine their 
collections to subjects of human and comparative anatomy; 
and a well known collector, having in his possession many 
skeletons, and other articles ^Suited to the purposes of the Col¬ 
lege, agreed to exchange them for specimens more adapted to 
his a]ready<nnagnificent collection; and we are told, that the 
cases containing Sir J. Banks's Collection, which had remain¬ 
ed, it seems, unopened at Surgeon’s Hall, were, en masse, con- 
si^ed to him, in exchange for his anatomical preparations, 
He found these cases, admirably secured and pitched over, to 
contain the greatest rarities, in the most perfect preservation ; 
and thus a private individual became fairly possessed of the 
largest collection of uncommon and splendid birds which was 
ever at one time imported into Britain. The mistake was dis¬ 
covered when too late; and the Trustees of the British Mu¬ 
seum^ anxious to repair, as much as possible, the unlucky acci¬ 
dent, authorized Dr Leach to purchase up those very articles, at 
the subsequent dispersion of the collection aboVfe alluded to. 
The concourse of ‘distinguished foreign naturalists whom the 
fame of the intended sale attracted to England, made some 


Cf the birds fetch most exorbitant prices; and near 400/. were 
expended by Dr Leach, in restoring to the National Museum 
perhaps but a small part of what had been presented to it, by 
one of the most munificent patrons of natural history which this 
country ever produced I We do not state this transaction as 
one consistent with our indivi^al knowledge: but it has come 
to us in ft way that leaves littJe^oubt of the fact; and every in¬ 
quiry we ha'^ made has tended to confirm our conviction. 

These obsl^vations on the^neglected state of the Ornithologi¬ 
cal department of the Museum, do not apply to the British 
birds, which make a part of the collections lately purchased 
from the heirs of Colonel Montague for 1000/. - These are fit- 
fed up with taste, and evep elegance, in a separate room, and 
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are provided with?labels; but here, again, we recognise the rage 
for new names in its wildest form. Our old acquaintance the 
yellow wagtail, that has often delighted our boyish eyes, we 
were surprised to find metamorphosed into ihe^ello'w bradifte— 
an appellation not to be found in any published system of orni¬ 
thology with which we are acquainted. 

The purchases made two or three years ago by Dr L«ach, 
for the Museum, included some extremely rare and splendid 
trochili, or humming birds, several of which cost three and four 
guineas a piece; but so little care is taken of* these beautiful 
wonders of the feathered creation, since Dr Leach’s resignation, 
that, on a recent visit to the British Museum, they were ob¬ 
served to be swarming with insects; and a few months more 
will probably consign them to the grave of Sloane’s collections— 
the vaults of Montague-House. Indeed, we may remark, that 
except moths, pthii, and derpiestu, busily employed amid the 
splendours of exotic plumage, or roaming through the fur of 
animals, we do not know that a single insect is visible to the 
public, of all that have been deposited in the British Museum, 
The foreign birds exhibited in the Museum now, only amount 
to 322—and of these not one has its name attached to it, nor is 
there a single specimen named in the catalogue. If any birds 
were collected in ouf late Polar expeditions, not one has yet 
appeared in the Museum. 

6/A, The destruction among the quadrupeds is not less com¬ 
plete. Sloane’s Mtiscum contained 1886 specimens of mamma- 
lia; and a vast number of articles of this description bave, at 
<lifferent timec, been presented to the National Collection. But 
except what may be preserved in bottles, or falling to pieces 
in the vaullSf all Sloane’s quadrupeds have been annihilated. 
It is well known, that such articles require considerable att^- 
tion to exclude insects and dust, and that, without,this cai;.e» 
they are very perishable. But it is as well known, that with 
due attention to proper stoviiig, when insects first appear, and 
to impregnating the skins and'fur witb preparations, of which 
arsenic, corrosive sublimate and camphor, form the active in¬ 
gredients, tight glazed cases will preserve such objects unim¬ 
paired for ages. The quadrupeds of»the British Museum, for 
want of attention to these precautions, are now reduced to thir¬ 
teen (exclusive of the smaller species, which may be still decay¬ 
ing in bottles), a few of which ornament the great staircase. 
Of these, six are named; and one of them recently labelled^ 

‘ Felis tigrisijun. tiger-cat, young male, from India, ’ really ap¬ 
pears to us to be nothing more than a Arnr/ Some of 

the existing quadr«peds%ere the gil^ of Mr Burchill, the Afri- 
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can traveller; and two, the nwisk ox and ^olar b^ear,v were 
brought to England by Captain Parry. We do not even find 
that the skulb of the specinaens destroyed by insects have been 
preserved, though this would have been an important point for 
comparative anatomy. We hope that they were sent to Surgeons* 
Hall, with other, articles less appropriate. We recollect hear- 
Jng, s«nne years ago, of a large fire being kindled in the courts of 
Montaj^e House, into which the rotten or mutilated fragments 
of various zoological specimens were thrown, and a guard 
placed, over thiS funeral pile, to prevent any sacrilegious hand 
from snatching a feather or a bone from destruction. 

As a supplement to the devastation which has taken place in 
the zoological collections of the Museum, we shall offer a few 
remarks on the state of Sloane’s collection of^ vegetable nature. 
Of the 12,506 specimens of vegetable substances, inclurliiig 
woods, seeds, gums, resins, roots, ^&c. the condition is not satis, 
factory; for a small part of them only can be now seen, and 
these are ie a very slovenly state. I'bis immense herbarium 
filled SSi volumes, including what’he himself had collected in 
the West Indies, and the horti sicci of some distinguished bo¬ 
tanists. About fifty or sixty volumes only ore now visible, 
)nled up on some lofly shelves, in one.of the rooms, on a level 
with the library; and these are black witli the dust of half a 
cegtury, which has not only defiled tlielr exterior, but has pe¬ 
netrated into their inmost recesses; while the leaves and the 
plants are equally the prey of worms, undbiurbcd in their sa¬ 
crilegious banquets. Such a collection should have been pre¬ 
served in well closed cases; and bow long they may thus be kept 
unimpaired, can be well understood by those who have wit¬ 
nessed the perfect preservation of the Herbariuin of the cele¬ 
brated Linnanis, iw-the bands of the distinguished botanist who 
lias enriched his country by the acquisition of this treasure. 

Such are the stories which we find in very general circulation 
among natmalists; and, we fear, from the sources through 
which {hey have reached bur earc, that they are not exaggerat¬ 
ed : though nothing would give us greater pleasure than to find 
that our information was erroneous. 

The state of the Library attached to the collections of Natural 
History, is most wretched. Scarcely a book is there to be 
fcund, which has been published for the last fifty years; and in 
ITS present slate, it may be said to be almost useless to the stu- 
de|||i^ In short, the w'hole Zoological and Botanical department ^ 
|#^ie Museum i» disgraceful to the nation, and very discredit- 
to the Trustees, to whose clmrge it has been consigned. 
These Trustees are forty^one in number. Of these, twenty are 

t ' I 
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tru6tees>^from holding certain public offices of honour or eraola* 
Jnent; * six are the representatives of the families of Sioane, 
Cotton, and Harley; and fifteen are chosen by die precedir.g 
twenty-six. It is quite obvious, that the election of the fifteen 
may be said to rest with the first class; and as it consists almost 
wholly of the ministry for the time being, the IJing^s ministers 
are in no small degree responsible for the manner in which the 
Museum is conducted. It is however proper to state, that the 
numerous other avocations of the majority of the (^io trus¬ 
tees, affords them but little leisure to attend to the internal ma¬ 
nagement of the British- Museum. Report states, that either 
from apathy, or consciousness of want of power to introduce 
salutary regulations, the.family trustees take little part in the 
management: and that the whole patronage and government of 
the British Museum devolves on two or three of the first class 
of Trustees. Common fame ^ssigns the patronage of the ap^ 
pointment of nffieers to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House of ^)omaions- 
Should this be the fact, Uie present Archbishop may be regard¬ 
ed as the Regent of the Museum; for Lord Eldon is too much 
involved in the arduous duties of his station, to have any time 
to spare to the minor conceiits of the Museum; and the Speaker 
at this moment, the son of the Archbishop,^has probably as 
little leisure as inclination to oppose the wishes of his father. 
It is therefore chiefly to the ecclesiastical head of the Anglican 
Church, that the pflblic will look for the preservation of so 
much valuable national property; and we are not without hojie, 
that, in appealing to him, we shall not in vain call his attention 
to the present lamentable state of the Zoological department of 
the Museum. « 

At no period since the opening of the Muteum to the pub- 


» These 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lord Chancellor. ' 

Bishop of London. 

Lord President of the Council* 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord Privy Seal. 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Steward* 

Lord Chamberlain. 

!2 Piincipal Secretaries of State. 
Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons. 


are— 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. 

Lord Chief justice of the Com¬ 
mon Pleas. 

Master of the Rolls. 

Attorney* General, 
Solicitor-General. 

President of the Roy^ Society, 
President of the Collego of Puy- 
sidans. 
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sufficient attention pftIdF'to lisa finesi^ftatlcni 
' of tHc zoological specimens: and ilpte almost total disappearance 
af the animals of Sloane’s Collecllmi} mid immense 

number of donations of this sort from il^tiBnaijS) is 

highly disgraceful to thojse to whoso charge^1mde|mitmeut was 
committed. We are not prepared to state at what pm'Iod the 
work of destruction began to make rapi^ Strides: but we are 
certain that, before it came under the»stipeiintendaiice of Dt 
Loach) much irreparable mischief was done. When^thaitgeni^ 
man ea^e intoonmOy tii 161% his Zeal and talents prompted him 
to attampt all effiorts of one man ceidd perhirm in this 

Au^n ^blei and his generous donation of Ids ownpiivate eot« 
lec&n$) suffitieptly evinced his Wish to improve th^e National 
scuih* tJnfortunately, the ruin oilnnumerable sp^imens was al¬ 
ready completed; and, latterly, he was infected with the rage for 
new names. Tliese circumstances rendered his labours less valu¬ 
able than they would otherwise have been, to the pubHc; and his 
health ha^i compelled liim to resign the situation, while the va¬ 
rious contents of the vaults are stffi. very imperfectly explor¬ 
ed. tt is but justice to this gentlem^ii to state, that, while 
health permitted, he was assiduouslv employed in arranging a 
series of Entomolo^cal cabinets, which he left in a good state 
of preservation; and he had m^e considerable progress in the 
clossiftcation of the shells in thO Mufeum. The arrangement 
of the British Zoological Collection js' likewise due to him. It 
is ■ bout four years smee Dr Leach was occupied in the Muse¬ 
um : and all mat appears to have been done since his retire^ 
ment from its duties, is the restoration of some of the British 
birds to their old appellations. With the highest respect for the 
acquirements of his successor, we caunot approve of his appoint¬ 
ment to dmt department, in which he had certdinly little pre¬ 
vious experience, and of which, we are told, he h^ even pro¬ 
fessed his entire ignorance. No talents and no industry, with¬ 
out long previous study, and practical application, can qualij^ 
a man for the charge of the Zoolqgical Collection in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum. His duty is not (in the present state of things) 
tp lie confined to comparing the lulicles with a catalogue^ 
ought to be an experienced zoologist, capable not only of ar-. 
mngiug) but describing the various i^cles, and of ascertain¬ 
ing how far they are stm suscepfrble of haing serviceable, Where 
dec^v has already commenced; and, when new specimens are 
obtamed, h® ought to be able to ascertain whether they be 
nond^ript) or otherwise die attention of the heumr 

ed. To much praodoaljknowledge of zoology, he shobld unit^ 
great zeal for the smencOyf ^ddntonsky of application ffir ^ 
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to coma, bfltfbra firurl^atioiiiil Coll o ctijM i can t>a ^Maared 
tabic* 2n its pres^ state* it i$ an ol:^eet! cif uis^st and Is-- 
raentation to native natuttdists* and of ridicule and contempt to 
foreigners. We bare beard Idnts of a ^jermanent provision for 
an ex/ra Librarian beitjg the cause of tbe removal of Mir Chi 
dren, from the antiquarian ix> the zoological demrtment: But 
we ore unwilling to cres^ dns f and it cm scaro^bse supposed 
to be owing to an indisposition on the part of Parliament to 
supply the funds for so essentW a part of the Museum, 

when we reflect qn the bberal annual votes for its giNCTsetl 
jpor^. We have examined the printed f^lianaetttary papers, 
connected with this subject, for the last twentV-three years 
(bemg all at present within our reach) j and the foUowiilg Tifole 
shows the sums granted annually ^ to the Trustees of me BriU 
< tish Museum, to enable diem to folfll their trust, *' since the 
year 179S; and these, it wU be seen, do not include sulns Voted 
to them for different Specific purposes, but merely for ihe^gexm- 
ral support of the Institution. 4 » * 

Table of PAiiLiAMZtfrAair Caastys to the Baitxsh Musbum, id 

23 Years. 

In the year 1799 L.2,000 0 0* Iatheyearl608>L.6,7OO 0 10 

1800 3,000 0 0 1$00 7,039 17 % 

1801 3,000 0 0 IfllO 7,132 0 0 

1802 6,000 0 0 18U 7,0$9 10 S 

1803 3,000 0 0 1812 7,405 12 11 

1804* 11,000 0 0{ay 1813 7,197 19 1 (d 

1805 11,000 0 0 3) 1814 8,231 ll i 

1806 19,000 0 0(c) 1815 7,066 4 W/f 

1807 3,556 5 0(d) ^ ^ 


In the year 1799 L.2,000 

1800 3,000 

1801 3,000 

1802 6,000 

1803 3,000 


1801 3,000 

1802 6,000 

1803 3,000 

1804 11,000 

1805 11,000 

1806 19,000 
1807 3,556 


•, * 

* In this yeat Farlunaen| alsn purchased Dt Hunter’a cdleciiim 
for 15,000/., and gave It to the Colley of Bnrgeoni in Leudonc^ 
Subsequent grants have been made to mot etdi&ineni tkmif 
for huddmg a hall, leobuiaHroems, ^ ^ 

(a) In two separenc gwmts. # i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(5) In two q|!^rate grants: besides wfdcli, I'arlutihent porchased 
the Townley collection of marbles for (h#Maannm» at an expense e^ 
20,000/. ' ‘ 

(A In two sepwate ^tonts, # * ^ > 

m This was for ihe« igmrifl pUtpo»s6 
wiilim, 49254 word voted the maidialS bf 
Js) For general po^edest IfoddesK 
For general |Wi»8»i.b^de3 i 
2000/. alloweM^b)^p2a^g 1he 
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Table of PaIIHIamentaey Geants to the I^ritish Museum, in 

^ rm. "9T 


23 Years. 


Intbeyearl816L.10,253 19 

1817 8,577 16 

1818 8,663 16 

1819 10,018 16 


^ig) 

5 

8{h) 

8 


Intheyearl820L.10,009 16 10 
1821 8,479 0 0 


L,170,922 17 5 


To which) if we add the specific grants mentioned in the Notes, 
amounting to 75,000/., we shall have a sum of no less than 
245,000/. advanced In tliat period. 

Asides these l*arliamentory grants, the British Museum de¬ 
rives a small income from permanent sources. L.30,000 wcie 
originally vested in the reduced annuities, by act of Parliament, 
for its benefit; and 7000/. were left as a legacy to the Institu¬ 
tion, by Major Arthur Edwards, which became the founda¬ 
tion of what forms a separate account, under title of the Book 
Fund. 

In the«accounts given in to Parliament, we find a profit aris¬ 
ing from the sale of the Exchequer bills issued for the grants, 
and some income from the sale of catalogues. The receipt of 
the Parliamentary grants has of late years been saddled with 
the expense of Treasury stamps, &c. which, however, only has 
amounted to between 2/. and. $/, To complete this sketch of 
tlie pecuniary concerns of the Mnaeum, we shall annex a copy 
of the account rendeied to Parliament by the Trustees, during 
the last Session. ' 

British Museum, fob the year ending 25th march, 1822. 

Receipts, 

Balance from the last year - - - L.1,089 14 3 

Xfividend on S0,0P0/. reduced annuities - • 900 0 0 

Parlimnentary grant _ - . . . 8,479 0 0 

Profit on Exchequer bills - - - 67 13 4 

Cash received for catalogues - - - S37 16 10 

" L.I0,874 4 5 

Pay/Mnts, , 

Officers salaries - ♦ - • L. 2860 0 0 

Ditto for extra services - - 1210 0 0 


Carry over - L.8570 0 0 

For general purposes: besides 35,0001, Ifoted for the Elgin 
mamles, 800/. for removing them to the Museion, and 1700/. for a 
temporary building for their recepticn. 4 ^ ,, 

{4) For general puqsoscs: h'esid^ which, Pallyuunent purchased 
^ valuable library of Dr Burney for 13,500/. v > 
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• Brought over - L.3570 0 0 

Wages and boaid-wages of atteodants and senrants 174*7 10 6 
Rent and taxes - - - 637 n 6 

Bookbinding - - - 453 7 6 

Stationary - - • 144 10 6 

Coals - - . 308 0 0 

Candles and lamplighting - - 113 12 9 

Incidentals for domestic use - 166 $ 5 

Linen draper - - - 13 9 0 

Clearing goods at the Customhouse and cartage 101 19 9 

Bitting up shelves and other repairs, not paid for by the 

Board ot Works - . , 372 ig 0 

Purchase of Mmeials - - 137 8 Q 

Improving and preserving the zoological collection 274 19 6 
Coins purchased - - . $ 10 6 

Printing and engraving drawings of catalogues 363 11 0 

Purchase of MSS. - ^ - - 69 14 0 

-of books - * - 216 2 0 

Printing ot Alexandrian MS. * - * 1000 11 3 

Making an inventory of Sir Joseph Banks’s library 63 0 0 

Treasury stamps, &c., on the Parhamentary grant 2 2 6 


L.97S8 5 8 


Ill this account, we find the heads of the general expenditure,* 
and it appears, that the liberality of Parliament in the last year, 
leaves a surplus m^thc Trustees = 1119/. IBs. 9d.: hence, it 
caniu^ be alleged that the neglected state of the Zoological de- 
paflient is owing to the stingytiess of Parliament. The Parlia* 
mentary grants for the support of the Museum have, in the 
Ian twenty-three years, amounted, as we have seen, to ne(ir 
250,000/,; or Ifuve annually averaged, in that period, above 
10,000/.; and we can scarcely think that the IParliamen^ whi^h 
has hitherto been so libeial, would hesitate to piovide any trif¬ 
ling addition which might be requisite to pay a qualified keeper of 
the Zoological collections, provided it were satisfactorily shown 
that there were no supernumeraries, and no needless expenditure 
in the other departments. Were the Trustees to represent the 
lamentable decay and ruin impending over the yet remaining 


* Printing this most ancient existing MS. of the Bible, has already 
cost 7678/ 2s. fid.; of which sum, according to the jost general ac¬ 
count, 287/. 16s. remain unpaid: the remaining 714/. 4s. (of the last 
grant of 1000/.) will be expended m prinfing the Prdegmena ; and 
It is calculated that 436/. mora will complete this great undertakhm 

Cc2 * 
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Zoological specimens, we certainly think thit the greatest stick 
lers for retrenchment ami economy in the expenditure of pub¬ 
lic money, would be induced to grant what is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to prevent tlieir total destruction. Much might be done, 
we are persuaded, by a due economy in the other branches of 
the Establishm/mt. At all events, it seems unreasonable to com¬ 
plain of want of Parliamentary support, while the Trustees, for 
several years, have had a surplus in their hands, to be carried 
forward from one account to that of the succeeding year. 

If those objects are not reckoned worthy of preservation, there 
seems a strange inconsistency in expending considerable sums 
in purchasing them ; and it would be better at once to declare, 
that it is not intended to collect Zoological specimens, than to hold 
out the lure of a public depot for such objects, to tempt the gene- 
roj^ity of private contributors, and then to abandon their dona¬ 
tions, as well as the national pgrehases, to certain destruction. 
If no more care is to be bestowed on these collections, to what 
purpose are 200/. or 300/. occasionally expended, ‘ in preserv¬ 
ing Zoological specimens, as may be seen in many of the ac¬ 
counts Tendered to Parliament ?' 

It has been offered as some apology for the state of the Zoo¬ 
logical department, that Montague-House affords no suitable 
accommodation for displaying the acquisitions of the Museum. 
There is, at first sight, some reason in this plea lor the little 
which is exhibited to the public: but would it not be better to 
appropriate some of the many rooms, now? occupied as d’wdimgs 
by the officers of the Museum, for the reception of the iHPec- 
tions of Natural History ? According to the return made to two 
orders of the House of Commons, dated February 16th, 1821, 
there are fifty-nine apartments so occupied wkhin the walls of 
Montague-Hous£: by eight officers. Surely some of these might 
be spared for displaying the contents of tlie Museum, * without 
any great hardship on the officers. 'Wc. believe, that a suit¬ 
able remuneration for this deprivation would amount to a very 
trifling expense; and we know, that this additional acamimo- 
dation would be more than sufficient to display all the objects 
of Natural Hiatoiy, nowin the vaults of Montague-FI ouse, ad¬ 
vantageously to the public, for \vho^>e amusement and instruc¬ 
tion a National Museum is chiefly valuable. 

If this plan be objected to, why not at least secure the ob¬ 
jects of Natural History, now mouldering in the vaults, or a 


« 

* Mr Planta oc<?upied 10 rooms—Mr Ellis, 9—Mr Combe, 9— 
Mr Baber, 9— Mr Konig, 7—Mr Maurice, 4—Mr Bean, 4—Dr ■ 
Leach, 7 
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prey to insects ? A^ter sufficient stmnng^ to kill the vermin and 
their eggs, they might be put in air-tight cases, where they 
would remain until happier times, when the nation could afford 
to provide a suitable building for their classification and pub¬ 
lic exhibition. We have heard of plans for building more 
safe and commodious receptacles for all our aational collec¬ 
tions now in Montague-House. The present times are cer¬ 
tainly not favourable to very extensive architectural under- 
ttakings of this sort: yet the ruinous state of the present build¬ 
ing, the enormous sums frequently required for repairs, and 
the hazard from fire to which the whole is now exposed, 
tempt us to wish that something should speedily be done to 
put the invaluable property contained in the British Museum 
beyond the risk of a conflagration, that would be of incalcu- 
-lablc and irreparable mischief to the cause of literature, science, 
and the fine arts. The daily and hourly danger of such an evil 
is cnlianced by the dwellings of the officers being under the 
same roof with the collections; and we shudder to think of the 
consequences of a neglected fire or light in a pile of such combus¬ 
tible materials. The rebuilding of Montague-House on a more 
commodious plan, and, what the use of cast-iron renders easy, so 
as to be fire-proof, would be a^eat national object; and it might 
be gradnalh) accomplished dt H® very great annual expense, so as 
to answer the purposes proposed. There is sufficient space in the 
garden for pioceedinjj in this manner; and it would be preferable 
to resolve at once to make every addition part of a permanent fire¬ 
proof plan, than to expend nearly as much as this w'ould cost, 
in propping up the present shattered fabric, which, after all, 
can never be either a safe or commodious receptacle for our 
now extensive national collection. 

Ill submitting these observations to the puUlic, our aitn has 
been, to stimulate those who are intrusted with the management 
of the Museum to extend their inquiries in the alleged griev¬ 
ances which, we are confident, require only to be generally 
known to insure attention, and, Ve trust, redress. 

That Museum, in which so many valuable collections of na¬ 
tural history have been deposited, ought not to be permitted 
to remain without competent officers to arrange and preserve 
the specimens; and wc cannot sufficiently reprobate the mis¬ 
taken economy, which would suffer property of immense va¬ 
lue to perish, for the paltry saving of a small salary to some 
naturalist qualified, by his studies and habits, to discharge 
the duty of his situation. "Fhat several such may be found, wc 
know,,because more-than one well qualified individual bee^meft 
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candidate for Dr Leach’s sitiialion: but it behoves those who 
have the power of such appointments, to let themselves be in¬ 
fluenced by no motives but the known talents and zeal of the 
candidates, for so important an office as the superinteiidance of 
the Zoological department. The highly respectable gentleman, 
M. Kdnig, wh® is nominally at the head of the department of 
natural history, in fact attends almost exclusively to the mine- 
ralogical collection, the state of which is highly to his credit; 
but the Zoological department requires the undivided attention 
of at least one able and experienced naturalist. For a long pe¬ 
riod, such a person would require to dedicate himself to no 
other business than the arrangement and preservation of the 
specimens, and the formation of a scientific catalogue of all the 
collections committed to his care. These duties would occupy 
the time of one man for years, in the now neglected slate of 
that department of the Museum^ and, to ensure complete suc¬ 
cess, would require a union of science, skill, zeal and industry, 
that fall ndt often to the lot of the same individual. 

While calling the attention of the public generally to this 
subject, we earnestly entreat all the Trusters to consider the re¬ 
sponsibility which their important trust imposes; and beg leave 
to remind them, that their tarnjgpacquiescence in any measure 
which they do not approve, wdllnot acquit them of blame ‘ in 
the Court of Honour, ’ though it may satisfy their indolence that 
they have not participated in the transaction. We call on them 
as Gfcntlemen, as Men of Science, and as Englishmen, to rescue 
otir National Museum from the contemptuous sneers of foreign 
naturalists, and their country from the opprobrium of being the 
only State in Europe, with the exception of Turkey, in which 
national encouragement is not afforded to the study of the pro¬ 
ductions of ANiaiATED NATURE. 


Art. VI. Travels in Egypt find the Holy Land. By Wii,- 
EiAM Rae Wilson, lisq, Bvo.- pp. 555. Longman, Lon¬ 
don. 1823. 

T his i^,the work of an author, pious even to enthusiasm, 
y^o appears to have performed his voyage with the view 
of ina^ulging, upon the spot, those feelings which local associa¬ 
te's are calculated to excite in the devout student of the sa- 
^d writings, in the neighbourhood of the scenes where tlic 
'^ents recorded in them look place. As‘this was almost«cxcluf 
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sivcly his ol)jec’t, w? can the less wonder that he has pieserved 
i*oinj):iraliveIy lew ]iarticulars of a more secuiar description. 
Some thino-s wliich he has mentioned, however, deserve atten- 
lioii; and there is one satisfaction in perusing his narrative, 
that liis veracity appears to be beyond all suspicion. Here and 
there, indeed, vve may perceive traces of his bping misled by 
th(i ciceroni of the place taking atlvantage of his zeal qliout holy 
things. He probably lends too ready an ear to the groundless 
traditions every where current in the East, which fix each spot 
commemorated in Scripture, even where the objects have ceas¬ 
ed to exist; but we have seldom met wath a traveller w'ho seem¬ 
ed to be so free from all design of giving a false colouring to 
what he saw, or what befell him. He has another merit with re¬ 
ference to his owm subject; he is thoroughly versed in the Book 
to illustrate which he travelled and wrote; and if he does not wTite 
strikingly, or c\en correctly, hy at least writes without any affec- 
tatiou. It is the fate of critics, when they enter into details, ge- 
ru'raily to find faults; and as our subsequent remarlsii will pro¬ 
bably be of this cast, we arc the more desirous to preface them 
bv lliese nenerul admissions of Mr Wilson’s merits. 

He very properly does not stop to describe his joumey 
,thr(.)Ugh hrance; nor does he dwell upon his voyage in the 
jMedit(a-j\ineau from Marseilles to Alexandria. As, however, 
almosi every thing furnishes materials for his favourite study, 
it is impossible not to be struck wath one or tw'O slips into which 
his enlluisiasm betraj's liim during tbe passage. At Candia he 
ivmarlvs, that cloudy and tempestuous weather prevails between 
the island and tile coast of Greece, in so much that the pas¬ 
sage is jn overbially dangerous; upon w'hich he observes, tliat 
‘ the aulheiiticivy of Revelation, in bis apprehension, derives 
‘ the strongest confirmatory evidence’ froiA what is record- 
<‘(l in the Acts of the Ajiostles, respecting the storm in 
which kSt Paul was wiecked in those parts—forgetting that the 
same evidence would be as strong confirmatory testimony of the 
authenticity of Falconar’s Shipwreck, or any other work the 
scene of which may be laid in the same seas. Where no occasion 
presents itself for quoting Scripture, he generally makes one: 
Thus, a flight o*" sw'allows passes the ship; whereupon he cites 
Jeremiah, who says, ‘ The swallow's observe the time of their 
‘ coming;’ with a passage in the Psalms, and one in Deuterono¬ 
my, prohibiting the w-orship of images of * any mnged fowl 
‘ that flieth in the air; ’ which no douDt comprehends the swal¬ 
low, but does not seem to point very distinctly at that bird. On 
the coast of Egypt he encounters a storm; and after it has sub- 
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sldcdy obserTGB some fishes of enormous sl^e sporting about the 
ship. This furnishes him with a triumphant argument against 
those sceptics who ‘ revile the veracity of the book of Jonah, 

* .by contending that there are no fish of such magnitude in the 

* Mediterranean as that described to have been the miraculous 

* preserver of,the prophet. ’ So absurd an objection certainly 
hardly required any answer; for the passage relates to a miracle, 
and not to a natural event; and therefore the cavil in question is 
a complete blunder; which we take to be a much more easy reply 
thmi tqe one furnished by Mr Wilson from the fact; for that 
mode of arguing admits the false principle upon which the ob¬ 
jection proceeds. 

The author devotes a considerable space to remarks upon 
Alexandria and Egypt in general: but the information which 
he affords is not ot sufiicient novelty or importance to detain us 
long. His interview with Mal\omet Ali, the Pacha, deserves 
notice from the curious coincidence of one of his remarks with 
the observations of Buonaparte upon the same subject. His 
Highness was pleased to ridicule the notion of Lord Amherst 
‘ refiising to conform to the customs of the country, to accom- 

* plish those objects he had in view. ’ It seems, this potentate 
is a very skilful merchant. He discoursed of trade, but parti¬ 
cularly of the corn-trade, as knowingly, says our author, as 
any one in Mark-Laue; and when seized with a fit of senti¬ 
ment, somewhat rare, w'e should think, in the breasts of Ba¬ 
shaws with three tails, upon occasion of tb'e Franks joining very 
warmly in rejoicings at his arrival, he observed, that much as 
he believed in their attachment to his person, he never till then 
huew its extent; and that it had given him ‘ more pleasure 

* than gaining 25,000 piasters by a bargain in grain. * It is 
but justice to add, that this chief is not only a person of dis¬ 
tinguished merit in war, having in person retaken Mecca and 
Medina from the Wacchabces after a warfare of ciglit years, 
and finally reduced that sect, but still more to be praised for 
his mild and prudent government, his lenity to the Franks, and 
the excellent police towards them which be has c.stablished, and 
which renders them as safe in his pachalick as in any part of 
Europe. 

• In every quarter of Egypt, travellers may now proceed and 
prosecute their inquiries with equal safety as in the most civilized 
countries, to whom every protection is afforded and respect paid. 
To promote the happiness of the people, and (he prosperity of these 
^ vast dominions, has been the grand object of Mahomed Ali; and 
' thus Egypt, formerly a country where disorder and confusion reignr 
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ed, no^r insures personal safety. The traveller is not lirider any ap¬ 
prehension of danger, the Christian not insulted or trampled upon ; 
and it is now more flourishing than any other in the Levant, where 
contentment is to be found, abuses removed, and a liberal and most 
enlightened administration has been established. 

‘ It may be further added, that Mahomed AU has two sons, one 
named Ibraham Pacha who completed the subjugation of the Wac- 
chabees, and who is understood to have imbibed the principles of 
his father. The other, Ismael Pacha is now engaged in penetrating 
with an expedition into the interior of Africa, who, to this date, has 
laid tlKJ country to Senaar at his feet, and detached troops up the 
Nile to examine some of the great rivers, which promises to ^ord 
facility to religions missions, and unfold objects of the highest in¬ 
terest. * pp. 50, .'51. 

The journey to Rosetta affords no matter of observation. At 
that town, Mr Wilson appears to have been chiefly struck with 
the number of the dogs. He* states the canine population as 
about seven thousand, that of the true believers being only 
twenty. He observes, too, upon the propensities of the race; 
and, as if their unclean manner of feeding required proof from 
Scripture, he cites both the Old and New Testament to show 
it. This excessive proneness to citation is indeed the principal 
defect in this book. So determined is our author to quote 
Scripture, that he does so without the least necessity—and 
often, where his purpose cannot be discerned. Nor does he 
confine himself upon those occasions to the less known and 
familiar passages. In page 170, he extracts the Lord’s prayer 
at length; and, in page 243, the whole parable of the good Sa¬ 
maritan. It is fair to add, that a great number of texts, little at¬ 
tended to, and less understood, are, in other parts of this volume, 
brought under C)ur notice, and cither explained and illustrated 
by the facts related, or by observations calculated to throw light 
upon those facts. Thus, in speaking of the Eastern funerals, and 
the custom of employing hired mourners, our author brings to¬ 
gether various passages from both Testaments, which manifest¬ 
ly relate to this singular usage; for example, Jerem. ix. 17. 
^ Thus saitli the Lord of Hosts, consider ye, and call for the 
‘ mourning women, that they may come; }|nd send for the cun- 
‘ iiiiig women, that they may come; and let them make haste, 
‘ and take up a wailing for us. ’ And AmoSf v. 16. ‘ They 

‘ shall call such as are of skilful lamentation to wailing; ’ with 
four other texts relating to the sarae.subject. 

By a bargain which he made with the owner of the state 
barge which had brought the Pacha from Cairo, Mr Wilsoq 
was enabled to proceed in that dignified vessel up the Nile on itisi 
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return^ and be thus performed the voyage with great comfort in 
threedays. There is little that merits particular attention in 
his account of Cairo, except the following description of tlie 
slave market. 

‘ I was induced from curiosity to visit the slave-market, which has 
been long established in this quarter. Although 1 may attempt a 
description of the objects which I witnessed, yet no idea can be con¬ 
veyed of those painful sensations which I experienced on tJiis parti- 
ciUar occasion. The place set apart for this most scandalous traffic, 
is a large court of the principal street, in tlie form of a quadrangle, 
with a range of apartments around, elevated about twenty feet from 
the ground, to vvliich there is access by a staircase at one end, and a 
sort of platform or gallery in front of the apartments, not unlike wdiat 
we meet with in the yards of inns in London. In one place 1 ob¬ 
served a Turkish woman bargaining for the purchase of a young fe¬ 
male, who was stripped })reviously, for the purpose of examination, 
turned round, hei joints felt, and'tongue inspected, and who was, 
after a deal of negotiation, refused to be purchased. In others I 
saw wretclfed creatures, of all ages, up to fifty years, in a state of 
nudity, and absolutely huddled together in hovels like cattle. At 
the door of a miserable den sat the cold-hearted guardian, or keeper 
of this receptacle of woe, a tyrannical looking fellow, seated on the 
ground cross-legged, smoking, who was watching for the arrival of 
purchasers, and, having presumed I had come to the market with 
this view, demanded, in a growling tone, if I wanted a hoy or a girl, 
At this time a poor helpless child was turned out; when I could not 
suppress a tear at the incident, and the unfbeling conduct of this 
barbarian ; and 1 hurried away from a scene in wliich it would be dif¬ 
ficult to determine whether human nature itself appears in its most 
guilty or most abject form. 

* This dep'dt continues always well stocked with slaves of both 
sexes, vvho arrive ,m prodigious numbers in boats froni Nubia, in 
Uj>pcr Egypt. Upon any person being observed to enter it, wliich 
is always concluded to be for the purpose of buying these despised 
creatures, they are turned out from their dens quickly, as such per¬ 
son passes along, when they are ranked, and exhibited by their in¬ 
human keeper; and such appears io be their own anxiety to be pur¬ 
chased, ‘SO as to be liberated from their captivity, that there seemed 
to be a marked rivalship and emulation among them, by looks and 
motions, which of them should attract most attention. Some of 
them M'ere completely black, with an excellent set of teeth, were 
finely formed, and had a mere rag thrown round part of the body.' 
pp. 90-9?. 

To ^his account he most justly adds an important observa¬ 
tion, from which we may infer, that, compared with our West 
Indiiin slavery, that of the East is as nothing; for such, hp 
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says, is the humanity with which many of the Turks treat their 
slaves, that the misery of the Nubian may be said to end in the 
slave market, ‘ The whip, he adds, .rarely. If ever, lacerates 
‘ the back of the female, as it occurs in our English colonies; 

* and the institutes of the Turkish governipent being altogether 

* of a military character, the mabs never feel their slavery fur- 
‘ ther than as a species of milita y subordination. * (p. 93.) 

Before proceeding oh his pilf rimage to the Holy Land, our 
author changed his habit, and assumed the Oriental garb. In 
describing this transformation, he does not omit to quote seve¬ 
ral texts; and we must say, with very little felicity. Thus, he 
mentions having bound a handkerchief round his head for a 
turban ; w hereupon he quotes Job, ‘ Bind it as a crovon to me,' 
He lets i)is beard grow, and for this purpose stays some days at 
Cairo. Therefore ho cites Samuel, ‘ Tarry at Jericho until 
your beards be grown !' • 

A voyage of three days brought him to Jaffa (the Joppa of 
the holy writers), where he was lodged w’ith tolerable comfort 
in the convent of St Peter, consisting of a superior and six bre¬ 
thren. Two of them had, he says, accompanied the late Queen 
as far as Hamah, upon her celebrated pilgrimage to Jerusalem; 
and it was in this convent tliat Buonaparte fixed his residence 
while at Jaffa. From thence'Mr Wifson proceeded by land to 
Jerusalem, in his Oriental habit. At Ramah, the ancient Ari- 
mathea, he was agalji lodged in the convent, where he had well 
nigh fallen a sacrifice to carelessness in using burning charcoal 
for heating the apartments. The country here, and between 
Ramah and the Holy City, affords constant occasion for citing 
the scriptural accounts of Sampson, and David, and Goliah. 
Our author’s ertiotions are represented as having been stronger 
than any description can do justice to; and when he arrives 
within sight of the great object of his travail, we may easily 
imagine his enthusiasm to be wound up to a very high pilch. 
Indeed, no one could behold those scenes unmoved. ‘ At this 
‘ never-to-be-forgotten moment, ’ says he, ‘ I was thrown into 
^ a transport of holy awe and joy, which elevated my heart; 
‘ when 1 leaped from my rnule, threw off my shoes, and, falling 
‘ down in all humility, saluted the ground, exclaiming, ** Glory 
“ to God in the highest^ peace on earthy and. good null ioiaards 
“ men! ” ’ Again—‘ Was I to attempt to describe only in part 

* those sensations I experienced when standing on that very 

* ground which had been trodden by the "sacred feet of our 
‘ Redeemer, all that language could express would at once fall 
^ short. The warmest glow of inexpressible delight arose in 
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‘ my bosom, and of that solemn nature of which a reader can 
‘ form no just conception. My heart beat, or rjither burned 

* i^th emotions, that it had at no former period enjoyed; a 
^ gratification, indeed, more pure than can be derived from the 

* corporeal senses. I was, in truth, extricated as it were from 

* the mortal vestment of the body, and absorbed in the raptures 
‘ of a more holy life. * 

With these feelings we ard far from being disposed tp find 
any fault, unless where they interfere with calm reason, and en¬ 
able designing men to impose upon the belief. Our author re¬ 
tains some capacity of doubt upon the most incredible of the 
stories told him by his guides, but he evidently leans towards 
believing in a way somewhat hurtful to his authority as a nar¬ 
rator. Thus, when shown the impression of a left foot or san¬ 
dal on a stone near the Chapel of the Ascension upon the 
Mount of Olives, and gravely told that it was the print of our 
Saviour’s last footstep when he ascended to Heaven, he takes a 
sketch of \he mark, and cites two passages from the Prophets 
referring to his feet being upon the mountains; and though he 
notes ‘ the traffic that fraud and interest thus drive with the 
most sacred feelings, ’ yet it is pretty clear, that his own have 
been imposed upon ; for he adds—* At the same time, though 
‘ I own 1 entertain doubts as to the authenticity of the fact, yet 

* candour obliges me to admit it may not after all be impro- 

* babic that those who witnessed the ascension of our Lord, 

* might, in their zeal to retain the memorial of an event so rc- 
‘ markable, traced an outline on the last spot of this earth whicli 
‘had been touched by his sacred feet. Admitting, tlicreforo, 

^ the outline was formed to marie the place, it would appear 

* that he stood with his left hand towards Jousalem, a most 
‘ appalling sign, 'and that his face was directed towards the 
‘ north. ’ Nor does he express any doubt of the seven olive trees 
that grew there being the very same that existed on the spot 
J 800 years ago ( 175 ), He evidently, however, has a struggle 
with himself on all these matter^; for after quoting Maundrell’s 
remark;, that almost all the scenes of the Bible arc laid by the 
modern inhabitants in grottoes, Mr Wilson adds, that this cir¬ 
cumstance weakened his faith in the stories of his guides. 

At Jerusalem, our author was entertained at the convent, 
vrhffe, he says, there is some appearance of the fathers being 
ja^’erburdened with the visitations of pilgrims; Jbr they have 
^ut up a notice, that none shall be allowed to remain longeii 
|,han a month. He at first walked about in his European 
firess; but showers of stones speedily convinced him that this 
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was a dangerous e‘i:periinerit; not that a Christian can escape 
detection by assuming the Oriental habit, but because the 
Turks arc satisfied with the courtesy, or the submission which 
this disguise implies. Among many traits of the Ottoman bar¬ 
barity which the book presents, we may extract the following, 
which happened in Jerusalem. ^ 

* This man informed me that he had been called to attend one of 
the three wives of the governor, when I asked if he had been grati¬ 
fied with a view of her countenance. He replied, that all the inter¬ 
views had taken place in the presence of another, when he found.it 
quite impossible to see her face, though in that view he had adopted 
every expedient, such as informing the governor he could not judge 
of the nature of the complaint, unless she was completely unveiled, 
and he examined her eyes and face. This was, however, most strongly 
opposed, and the governor only permitted him toTecl her pulse, and 
exercise his own ingenuity to discover the nature of the indisposi¬ 
tion. • 

‘ He also added, that on occasion of being required by li Turk to 
visit his wife, who had been taken with the pains of chRil'birth, he 
was solicited to afford her relief, by administering medicine ! He 
found the w^oman in bed; and when about to proceed with that oc¬ 
cult examination which was indispensable, the Turk raised a poniard, 
and caused him to dc^ist, under a threat of plunging it into him! 
On this, when he told the Turk relief could not be afforded her, and 
death might ensue, unless he was allowed to act as the nature of the 
case demanded, the barbarian replied, “ Then let her die 1 ” and the 
dissolution of this unfortunate woman actually did take place the 
following day. I am led to suppose, that in such a state Oriental 
women in general suffer less than those in Europe, and probably re¬ 
quire little or no assistance from medical persons, as appears, from 
Holy Writ, was anciently the case. No person, however, it may be 
observed, is hclcf in greater estimation in the E^ast than a medical 
man, or any one who has the slightest knowledge of a remedy, or 
mode of cure for any malad}. ’ pp. 199, i*()0. 

Being determined to assist at the early morning prayers in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, our author passed the night 
in the Latin convent, whither be repaired at five o’clock, after 
Vespers, and when the doors were about to be shut I'or the 
evening. He was courteously received, and supped and con¬ 
versed with the friars. 

‘ I was conducted to an upper cell, where I reposed for the night 
in my clothes, on a frame of wood, intended as a bed. Next morn¬ 
ing, at three o’clock, I was roused to attend the matins, and accom¬ 
panied the friars in procession to the chapel, which is built over the- 
sepulchre, in the centre of this edifice. The friars followed each 
other, in slow procession, holding up massy lighted w'ax candles, and 
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singing in an affecting strain; which, being caccompanied by the 
deep and solemn sounds of tlie organ, contributed no elevate and fill 
the soul with sentiments of inexpressible awe. After participating 
in the worship, where I admit, that, in the feelings of that moment, 
all idea df religious differences was lost, 1 accompanied the Latins, 
in the sanae order, to their cell, where coffee was served, and remain¬ 
ed till daylight, <n order to examine the church. 

‘ So many descriptions have been given of this sacred edifice by 
travellers, that it is almost unnecessary to mention here one syllable 
respecting it. 

* The church, founded on Mount Calvary, is about one hundred 
paces in length, and sixty in width; and, in order to prepare the 
mount or hill for its reception, it was found necessary to cut away 
portions, and raise it in others. In this operation, care was taken 
that those parts of the mount where the crucifixion took place should 
not be touched; so that, it will be observed, this spot is considerably 
higher than the floor of the church, to w'hich there is access by 
tw^enty-one steps. This sacred spot may be from twenty to thirty 
yards square, and gaudil}' ornamented; where there is an altar, with 
lamps always illuminating it. The tomb itself, which at one time 
was a cave or grotto under ground, formed by an excavation of rock, 
may be considered at present as above it, the rock surrounding it 
having been removed. 

* The general form of the church, and to which the sepulchre 
gives the name, considering that remote part of the world where it 
is founded, and all circumstances, is spacious and magnificent I the 
order of Corinthian architecture prevails. It is in the form of a 
circle, having a heavy dome or cupola, similar to one over the Re¬ 
gister Office in Edinburgh, the frame of which is formed of the cedar 
of Lebanon; and although light is received from the top, yet it is 
not sufficiently clear, but altogether sombre. 1 did not learn if there 
w’ere vaults underneath. A number of places are p.ointed out in dif- 
feient parts, held peculiarly sacred, in each of which certain cere¬ 
monies are performed respecting the sufferings of our Lord. Around 
it are cells or apartments for the reception of various sects of Chris¬ 
tians of all nations, and access to the whole is obtained by a single 
door, where a tax is rigidly levipd by the Turks from every person 
who enters the sacred walls, which amounts annually to a very con¬ 
siderable sum. Over the entrance is a bas relief representing the 
entry of Christ into the city, and the acts of rejoicing manifested on 
the part of the multitude who followed him on that interesting occa¬ 
sion. At entering the church, the first object which attracts atten¬ 
tion, within a few feet of the door, is a slab of white marble in the 
pavemrat, marking the spot where Joseph of Arimathea anointed the 
bodj^n our Lord, preparatory to dopositing it in the sepulchre ; and 
in bne particular part, also, stands the tomb of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
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who captured the cit|^, with an inscription in the Latin language, 
which may be thus translated : 

“ Here lies the renowned Godfrey of Bouillon, who established 
the worship of Christ all over this land. 

“ May his soul rest in peace! Amen. " pp. 276-279. 

‘ The number of Christians, of all denominations, and from every 
quarter of tlie globe, who daily enter this sacred sp«it, is most extra¬ 
ordinary. Sometimes I observed the pressure for admittance so 
great, that it was utterly impossible for others at the same time to get 
out of the phurch. During the time of surveying it, I was particu¬ 
larly struck with the appearance of two Turks, who were strolling 
about, and appeared to scoff at the devotions, although Christians 
would have forfeited their heads, had they presumed even to look in¬ 
to a Mahomedan temple. In the outer area, in front of the sanctua¬ 
ry, a number of persons of both sexes were arranged, oflering beads, 
crosses, and shells, representing the nativity and other sacred events, 
for sale; these were spread upon the ground, and eagerly purchased 
by pilgrims. At Easter the salS was particularly brisk; and large 
boxes of such articles annually sent off to Catholics, ^specially in 
Spain and Portugal. Some of these I purchased as curiosities; and 
my servant, who was a rigid Catholic, took a bountiful lot he had 
provided for himself and friends, and laid on the altars of Mount Cal¬ 
vary, and the Holy Sepulchre, where they received a formal benedic¬ 
tion from the monks in their ecclesiastical robes.’ pp. 280, 281. 

Wc may observe, that Mr Wilson takes the opportunity of 
the two Turks mentioned in this passage, to fire a text at them. 
He cites, in a note from Ezekiel, ‘ Tiioii hast defiled my sanc¬ 
tuary. ’ Having recorded so many instances of the hospitality 
shown in these convents to our countrymen, who, from curiosity 
or religious zeal, visit the Holy City, it gives us much pleasure 
to add, that his present Majesty, some years ago, transmitted, a 
liberal donation*of 2000/. to the Franciscans, thiough Sir Robert 
Liston, the ambassador at Constantinople. (*p. 329.) 

We pass over tlie account of Mr Wilson’s visits to Bethlem 
and Nazareth, which affords little matter of observation. His 
account of Acre is chiefly remarkable for the picture which it 
presents of that famous ally of ours, Achmid, better known by 
the name of Djezzar Pacha, or the Butcher—a name well earn¬ 
ed by the barbarities, unexampled even among Turks, of which 
this monster was habitually guilty. To the friends of ‘ social 
order and our Holy Religion, ’ he was peculiarly dear, in those 
times when the fear or the hatred of Buonaparte had shut men’s 
hearts to every right feeling ; and they who expended all their 
force in railing at every act of excess in Frenchmen, were lost 
in admiration of the vigour tliat distinguished those execrable 
wretches with whom we cooperated. Englishmen may well 
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blush when they read the following passage, and recollect the 
language in which some of our most eloquent statesnxen and 
writers were wont to dwell on the merits of this prodigy of 
cruelty. 

* I was accosted by a young man, sitting at the principal gate, 
asking alms, who was blind of both eyes, which the muleteer informed 
had been plucked out by Djezzar, to whom he had given some of¬ 
fence. At every other step, indeed, in going along streets, I met 
some person or other, old or young, who had been either deprived of an 
eye, ear, or nose. When the pliysician (a Piedmontese) of the present 
Pacha, who is named Suleyraa, a ruler as much distinguished for hu¬ 
manity, as the former was execrated on account of barbarity, favour¬ 
ed me with a visit, he related a number of horrid circumstances, that 
wmuld freeze the very blood of man : not only as to Djozzai destroy¬ 
ing the countenances of so many inhabitants, but tliose butcheries 
committed from caj)rice or amusement; and whose secluded wives 
had been sacriHced, the number of .whom could never be properly 
ascertained- Thu following fact may be sufficient to show tlie ex¬ 
tent to which the vindictive refinement of cruelty on the part of 
that man had been carried. One of these unhappy creatures having 
been unfortunately discovered in a state of pregnancy, by an Alba¬ 
nian officer, Djezzar not only put her to death, by plunging a dagger 
into her breast, but actually tore the child from tire womb with his own 
hands. This blood-hound, also, not being able, at one time, to dis¬ 
cover the authors of some wrong he conceived had been committed 
in the seraglio, put to death about forty of his officers, who, being 
seized, and laid bound on the ground, were ;nost inhumanly cut in 
pieces by janissaries with swords. 

‘ Having mentioned to the physician I had a letter to the minister 
of the present Pacha, who acted in the same capacity to Djezzar, it 
led him to allude to the state of his countenance from having been 
included in those acts of barbarity committed. This distinguished 
public character bating, in a single instance, incurred the rlispleasure 
of Djezzar, was called before him, and informed, that had he not 
been a man of talent, and found useful, his head might have been 
struck off; but, as Djezzar had occasion for his services, he would 
put nothing more than a mark upon him, viz. by depriving him of his 
nose. The executioner was accordingly ordered in with liis instru¬ 
ment, and commanded to. do his duty. Feeling, however, for the si¬ 
tuation of the minister, and, wishing to execute the orders spanngl 3 ^^ 
he only cut off the point of his nose ; on which, Djezzar, enraged at 
the executioner s disobedience of a peremptory order, snatched from 
a large knife employed in this savage operation, ‘and with this 
cut off, l/revi manu^ the w'hole of the executioner’s nose ! On express¬ 
ing to the muleteer, who accidentally happened to enter my apart¬ 
ment at the time this narrative was given, those sentiments of horror 
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which arose in my miM at the execution of such bloody deeds, and 
observing, that if such an act had taken place in England, it might 
have led to rebellion, he appeared altogether astonished: And such 
was his gross ignorance of our happy country of freedom, he said it 
was always considered the power of kings of England was equally 
absolute with that of their Pachas, who could treat their minister and 
subjects in a similar manner, whenever they found, themselves dis¬ 
posed. This diabolical character, who reigned in Acre many years, 
was so much accustomed to the shedding of human blood, that he 
was frequently in the practice of making public boast of those unpre¬ 
cedented crimes, in the frightful shapes in which these had been com¬ 
mitted ! 

‘ His attendants discovered him one morning lifeless in bed from 
apoplexy ; and, on removing the clothes, there was found concealed 
under a pillow, lists of the names of a great number of persons, 
whose heads were to have been cut off next day,—^happily frustrated 
by the stroke of death, with which he was visited from a merciful 
Providence ; and thus some stop was put to that current of human 
blood which had flowed at St Jean d'Acre. This moaner, in the 
shape of a human being, was about eighty years of age when he 
finished his unheard-of enormities; he has been described as distin¬ 
guished for strength, w'ell formed, of ferocious visage, with long 
white beard, and whose avarice was unbounded as his power was 
most formidable. ’ pp. 375-379. 

From Acre our author went to Tyre, where he was enter¬ 
tained by the Greek archbishop, who, having resided long in 
Rome, -was a well informed man, and spoke Italian fluently. 
His Grace had no sooner said the blessing, than he asked Mr 
Wilson’s Greek servant to sit down with them; but this the 
master would by no means pennit. He remonstrated with the 
prelate upon an attempt to destroy the distinction of ranks, in¬ 
forming him, ‘ tnat in Britain, servants were wever allowed to 
‘ sit down in company with archbishops and persons of distinc- 
‘ tion, or even their masters, as such an act would be held 
‘ highly derogatory to their dignity, ’ The poor Greek ser¬ 
vant, he tells us, was extremely mortifled at being thus derived 
of what he would have considered the highest honour of his 
whole life; and, to say the truth, we rather wonder at our au¬ 
thor’s taking so strict a view of the matter, and can hardly ima¬ 
gine either that he would have been lowered, or his attendant 
spoilt, by complying with the archbishop’s condescending invi¬ 
tation. At^J^mmascus, he had an interview of a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent natgVe with the Pacha. In the following account of it, 
the courjly reader may possibly recognise the features of other 
niinist^s rendering their devotions to other princes. At least, 
we wikr venture to say, that fully as great meanness and obse- 
yoE. xxxviii. NO. 76. D d 
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ouiousness is practised habitually by Euro^jcans to the Royal 
dispensers of patronagje and wealth, as the Damascene ser¬ 
vants exhibit towards their threc-tailed and tiirbancd Lord. 

‘ This minister is a Jew by birth, of great bodily strength, corpu¬ 
lent and the very image of king Henry the Eighth of England. I 
found him sitting in the attitude of a tailor cross-legged on his shop- 
board, in a mean apartment, surrounded by several persons. He de¬ 
sired me to be seated on his right hand, when I put myself in a si¬ 
milar position. During this time, he examined and read over more 
than once the firman, when a number of slaves entered, bringing 
coffee and pipes ; and after presenting these, Mr Morandi represent¬ 
ed the nature of the complaint against the governor, and person at 
the port. On this the minister rose and directed us to follow him to 
the pacha, who was at another end of the palace, which we did ac¬ 
cordingly. I entered an apartment where the pacha w'as seated 
cross-legged on a superb carpet, tossing to and lio on his fingers 
strings of beads, and smoking a pipe; when I was desired to sit op¬ 
posite to him with Morandi on my right hand, and I also again put 
myself in *the same situation. After clapping his hands, a mode 
frequently adopted in the East to call forward servants, several slaves 
brought in pipes and coffee, which were offered us. The iuirii-.ter 
then threw himself on his knees before the pacha, sometimes lifting 
his hands, and applying them occasionally to his breast, at others 
clasping and holding them up perpendicularly, accompanied by a 
rocking of hotly to and fro, and bowing his head to the ground. At 
the first view of this exhibition, 1 conceived the minister was en¬ 
gaged in some act of Mahomedun devotion, qjreparatory to .'iddress- 
ing his nias-ter, but afterwards learned this was an attitude of humi¬ 
lity on the part of one person making ofiit ial representations to ano¬ 
ther, superior in point of rank. It was with difficulty I could sup¬ 
press smiling at this particular moment, and attempt to follow out,, 
in some degree, that gravity and taciturnity of countenance, for 
which Turks are so much distinguished. I have attempted to give 
a sketch of the interview, and regret that my friends had not been 
spcctjltors of the whole of such an extraordinary scene. The air of 
superiority and haughtiness assumed by the pacha was as striking as 
that deep humility on the part of the minister; and although 1 w as 
a stranger to the Turkish tongue, yet 1 could sufficiently compre¬ 
hend the language of countenance and signs, and judge from tlic 
tone of voice, the impression which these statements had made on the 
mind of the pacha. His eyes enlarged, he pulled up and drew the 
pipe from his mouth, looked steadily in the face^of tlie minister 
when prostrate at his feet, and every action, in shortj- went to .‘-how 
the.displeasure the representation had excited. Tins being jcnded, 
we left the pacha, and returned to the office of the minisVer, when 
he acquainted Mr Morandi I should receive, next day, the. opinion 
of 1) is master. \ 

‘ Accordingly, on the following morning, 1 received a ponie let- 
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ter from the minister* expressing regret that he could not make a 
visit to me, from pressure of business, anti informing that, with 're¬ 
spect to the governor of Samaria, the pacha had sent off express to 
him, a Tartar, with letters respecting his conduct; and as to the 
person at the port, he had just been punished by receiving two hun¬ 
dred strokes on the soles of his naked feet, was sen{ to jail, and a 
fine imposed upon him. ’ pp. 458-4'61. 

Of places visited witlt views merelj-^ ocular, Baalbcck or Pjil- 
myra is the one that princijtally engaged Mr Wilson’s attention. 
He gives a*prelty minute dest ri})tion ot' its remains: though the 
reader here again, as in a former jiassage, where lie compares 
one of the .Jerusalem temple:- to pails of our Edinburgh liegis- 
ter-lJouse, may be apt to smile at his homely manner ofbring- 
ing objects within the comprel nision of his Scotch friends, l ie 
can find no more appropriate comparison I’oi an ancient temple 
at Palmyra, than the clumsy and paltry ‘ Temple of Hygeia, 
‘ erected by the late Lord Gardenstonc over the Well of iSt. 
‘ Bernard, near Edinburgh. ’ Yet this Eastern ediilce ‘ is of 
‘ (’orinthiaii architecture, adorned with rich cornices, and orna- 
* meiitetl with figures of eagles. ’ The enormous mass of the 
stones ill some of the great buildings is described in a manner 
calculated to give the reader a striking notion of the magnifi¬ 
cence of these remains. Three stones of the AvaJl surrounding 
them, occu}>y a space of 190 ft'et in length, and are raised from 
JiO to 30 feet above the foundation. 

From Bayreuth oifr author proceeded to Cy])rus, afU'r re¬ 
gretting that he was preventf d, by want of time, i'rom visiting 
iht* field near the former jilace, ‘ wdn re it is understcKid that 
‘ St George came in contact with the Dragon. ’ He itfterwurds 
went to Mhodes. pnd theucc to Smyrna, where an incident had 
oci’Lirred very recently, which we shall relate in his own words, 
and with his fpiotatioivs, both to cast some light on the charac¬ 
ter of these ferocious barbarians with whom the zealots of legiti¬ 
macy w oiild now make common cause against the Christian <le- 
scendants of the ancient Greek,*^—and to give a sjiecimen of 
our author’s rage for perpetual citation, tlis simplicity', too, 
in taking the jiassage in Gibbon for serious, or perhaps his sly¬ 
ness in converting it to his own use, deserves notice. 

‘ A Mahomedan of Smyrna prevailed, by every artifice, upon a 
young (b-eck in his service, to absindon the Christian faith, and em¬ 
brace the of the lawgiver of the Arabians. After the pe¬ 

riod of lii^mgagemeut expired, the Greek departed, wdien his con¬ 
science a^^earing to reproach him lor the rash act, he went to the. 
Turkishijudge, threw dow n his tur')ui, told him he iiad been deceiv¬ 
ed, andT that as he w'as born, he w'uiild still live and die under the 
Christen name. Every effort vras made to prevail on him to couti- 
I Dd2 
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nue under Mahomedan principles, by offering fiigb rewards, in vari- 
oua'shapes, since no act is more affecting to the feelings of a Mussul¬ 
man, than any of his brethren abandoning those rules laid down by 
the Koran. The Greek, how'ever, having rejected every bribe, was 
put under close confinement, and afterwards brought forth to be de¬ 
capitated, on a, platform erected opposite to one of the principal 
mosques, when a butcher was employed to perform the operation 
with a sharp sword. 

‘ Entertaining a hope that the Greek might still retract his resolu¬ 
tion, especially when the instrument of death was exhibited, these of¬ 
fers were repeated on the scaffold, nay, pressed upon him for accept¬ 
ance, which were rejected. On this, the executioner was directed to 
peel off with his sword part of the skin from his neck. Even this tor¬ 
ture did not shake, but strengthened the fortitude of this Christian, 
who loudly exclaimed, “ I was born with Jesus, and will die with 
Jesus ! ” 'J’he moment on uttering these words, his head was struck 
off at one blow, in presence of crowds of Greeks, who w'erc drawn to 
the spot, and having considered their countryman had died a martyr 
to the Christian faith, they dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, to 
retain as a memorial of so remarkable an event. His head was then 
placed under the anus, and with the body remained three days expos¬ 
ed to public view, vdien the Greeks were permitted afterwards to in¬ 
ter it. This, alas ! happened to be the third instance in Smyrna of a 
Christian believer having been sacrificed within the last twenty years ; 
and may it be devoutly wished that it shall be the last. ’ pp. 497- 
4-99. 

As a commentary on this story, he quettes the following pas¬ 
sage from Gibbon. 

‘ Our curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire, by what means* 
the Christian faith hath obtained so remarkable victory over the 
established religions of the East ? To this inquiry an obvious and sa¬ 
tisfactory answer may be returned, that it was owdng to the con¬ 
vincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and to the ruling provi¬ 
dence of its great author. ’ p. 499. 

On the remaining part of his journey to Con star tiuople, he 
dwells very slightly, and says,little or nothing of his return by 
Gibraltar to Paris and London. 

On the whole, we leave Mr Wilson’s book wdth sentiments 
of respect for his diligence as a commentator on the Scriptures, 
uud implicit confidence in his veracity as a narrator, how'cver 
we may be disposed to suspect his enthusiasm of sometimes 
leading him astray. His book will afford matleKof interesting 
perusal and reflection to students of the Bible; and. we doubt 
not that it will thus accomplish the only end he haAin view. 
Of his careless and incorrect style, w*e have already spcAcn ; it 
is free from pretension and affectation, but it is reailyYprctty 
free from grammar also. In almost every page, inaccuVat^l^s 
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occur, which the slij^htest care might have presented, and the 
autlior may easily remove in another edition. Thus, to take 
examples ad ajx'vturam lihri; * the dimensions will hardly re- 
‘ ceive credibility, ’ p. 472 —‘ their memory is for ever perish- 
* ed, ’ p. 475. ‘ During the rain, it ajjpeared Jhvourable to smooth 
‘ these over, ’ 480—^ those kind of pens used «for purposes of 
‘ writing, ’ 365—‘ the names of the founders cease to be re- 
‘ minded, * 475, &c. Sec. &c. 


Art. VII. 1. Essai Geologique sur VEcosse. Par A. Boue, 

Docteur eii M<5decine, &c. &c. Paris. (No date), pp. .519. 

8 vo. Avec Deux Cartes et Sept Planches Lithographiees. 

2. Voyage en Ecosse et aus lies Hebrides. Par L. A. Necker 

DE Saussure. Svols. Geneva. 1821. 

• 

fate of Geology has been singularly cruel. This new 
science seems to be the, butt at which every T^ro thinks 
himself entitled to fly his shaft. Emerging, with the shell on 
his head, from some class, of some professor, somewhere,—well 
stored with gneiss, and graywacke, and psammite, and conform¬ 
able, and transition,—he takes a walk, hammer in hand, to Ar¬ 
thur’s Seat, or Chamouni, or Auvergne, or the Giant’s Cause¬ 
way,—and the result is a book!—a geology of Scotland, or Ire¬ 
land, or a dissertation on lava and granite, on strata that are 
not stratified, on mountain caps and arms, or on newest overlying 
unconformable floetz trap formations i Thus, the progress of a 
diflicult and most interesting branch of natural history is not 
only impeded, by jargon and presumption, but the very name 
of geology is in danger of becoming a jest. 

Among many high and deserving names in this science, 
there are two which, with us, liavc often been brought into col¬ 
lision ; and, though we neither intend to compare them, nor to 
set them up to the exclusion of many others deserving of the 
highest praise, we may venture to point them out to the imita¬ 
tion of those who fancy, that they have nothing to do but to get 
a few words by rote, mistake all the appearances in nature 
which they are incapable either of seeing or reasoning on, and 
then write a book—an ‘ Essai Geologique’—upon Scotland, or 
any other cowiitry. ‘ Some can play on the fiddle, ’ says Swift, 
* and somdean make a small country a great one; and he who 
can do^ither the one nor the other, deserves to be kicked out 
ofcrc^on. ’ To the student who is candid enough to admit 
that w ouiiht to learn before he attempts to teach, we would 
reco/imend the example of Werner; to him whose ambition 
leatb biui to a higher flight, we would say, Attempt not to imi- 
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tale Hutton, till, like him, you have cultivated your powers of 
generalization, by careful, by early, and b}^ long discipline, and 
till you have acquired a knowledge of all those collateral 
branches of science, without which no man ever philosophized 
to purpose in any one. 

There is no*royal road to geology; nor do we think we over¬ 
rate its dilHculties when we say, that vve know of none which, as 
far as the mere act of observation goes, requires more patience, 
more industry, more freedom from prejudice, more comparison 
of obscure appearances, and more acuteness in developing the 
truth. Neither do we know of any in which the reasoning is of 
a more diilicult nature, partaking, in some measure, of that de¬ 
monstration which rests on physical evidence, but often also 
dependent on that far more difficult logic which belongs to mo¬ 
ral evidence, to comparison of probabilities, to abstruse infer¬ 
ences, and to deductions drawn^from analogies in the other de- 
partments of physical science. ‘ Qui ad pauca rcspiciunt de fa- 
jcili jndicabt; ’ and nowhere does this rule apply more nearly 
than in the science in question. Let us examine for a moment 
the subjects with which geology is conversant,—the requisites 
towards investigating and describing such a country as Scot¬ 
land, for example, with all its rocks and minerals, ‘ avec deux 
cartes et sept planches lithographices,’—to say nothing of build¬ 
ing a system out of the materials afterwards. 

An intimate and accurate knowledge of Mineralogy is llie first 
and fundaTncnUil requisite; and this is not the knowledge alone 
of beautiful dealers specimens, well arranged in a cabinet. Like 
young ladies with their harpsichords, tliese dilettantes in mine¬ 
ralogy can only read out ol‘ their own book. Deficient in the first: 
principles of investigation, and unacquainted \tilh any tiling but 
the mere physiognomy of their own sjieciim ns, Nature is to tliem 
a dead letter: and they are unacquainted even vv'ith their best 
friends, should they chance to appear in a new dress. A Scotch 
specimen and a Hungarian specimen are, to such observers, 
totally different substances ; just as the peo)jle themselves would 
be, if we judgetl of the one by his having a pair of breeches, 
and of the other by his wanting them. 

Next to minei alogy, we will name a far more extensive branch 
of Natural flistory—that, namely, M'liicli includes the know- 
not only of conehology, but of every ailiiiial fragment 
yhich is'found in the earth, wlictlier imln'dded rocks, or 
existing in the alluvial depositos of the surface. In ques¬ 

tions that relate to rocks, to the identification of remote strata, 
or to the comparison of geological positions in different parts of 
an obscure series, a knowledge of conehology is confessedly of 
great importance; although we will <atlniil that the identity oC 
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the&e fossil bodies floes not offer an absolute criterion in such 
cases. But, independently of this, tlic mere existence and posi¬ 
tions of these bodies, and a knowledge of their natures and order 
of succession, form a most interesting and important branch of 
geological science ; a brandi vinch, in the case of the remains 
of large animals found in the alluvia, is pecujiarly valuable, 
and at the same time enticing, from its connexion with those 
changes of tl«e surface, wdiich are, from their recent nature, al- 
m().st matters of historical record. We do not tlemand that 
(jverv ireojoiiist should be a Cuvier or a La March: but we have 
a right to expect, that every one who fancies himself capable of 
instructing others in geology, and more particularly in those 
to})ogra])l}ical descriptions of countries that deal in details, and 
are reposit()ries of facts, should be at least capable of discrimi¬ 
nating the species of shells which come under his notice, and 
should pos ,ess a competent kn^iwledge of comparative anatomy. 

'I’o these, branches of natural history, must be added a com¬ 
petent kiK)wledge of the general ]»rinciptes of Botany. That 
lAighly important question which relates U) the de]>osites from 
fresh Ab ater, and in which the history of the coal strata is so in¬ 
timately concerned, may often be determined by the presence 
ol vegetable remains, when the evklence deriA'ed from shells is 
lAot conviiu ing, from the difliculty of discriminating betAveen 
llie marine and the fresh Avater shell fish. It is farther important 
to determine, not only the mere terrestrial situation of these 
))resLu’Aed ]>lanls, but to inquire, from their analogies, under 
V, hat climates it is likely that they have A'egetatcd. 

li' these branches of natural history forni the Rudiments of 
piiU'tical geology, a knowledge of Rocks is its CJrammar. On 
this we cannot Jay too nsucli stress. It is the Aery basis of all 
investigation, a\id t)f all accurate description.* As far as we can 
discover, all the stable and jievmaneut parts of the etirtli, inas¬ 
much as any thing on earth is jiermanent or stable, are formed 
of rocks ; and geology is, in a great measure, the history of 
llicii’ res])cctive qualities, ])osirions, connexions, relations, and 
analogies. Witliout a moit accurate ami extensive knowledge 
of the materials, it is obviously impossible to erect the edifice— 
to ascertain all these ciremnstances, and to reason justly on 
them. Nor is tliis knowledge to be acquired, either in lecture- 
rooms or Ciijn’neis. We say it, because aa'c knoAv it to be the 
fact, tlnUj/^liere is not a collection of rocks, adequate for the 
purposjifs of such instruction, existing in the world. Even if 
lljcreywere, it is not a species of knowledge that can be acquired, 
in tl/s manner. The varieties of rocks, as far as their general 
iir.pyt't is concerned, are so numerous, that no cabinet could 
c£)/ti)in them: they must therefore be studied in nature, and 
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they must be studied on general principled; with an accurate 
knowledge of minerals in all their obscurest forms, and with an 
eye capable of discovering those minute differences of texture 
mat relate to the modes in which they were produced. They 
must be studied in nature for other reasons ^ because of the oc¬ 
casional or frequent connexion between their mineral and geo¬ 
logical cliaracters; because of the exceptions to this rule, aim the 
collision which hence takes place between the mineral charac¬ 
ters of rocks of far different geological connexions; and be¬ 
cause of the changes of aspect to which they are liable, from 
accidental circumstances of position or connexions, which ve 
must not here attempt to detail. We dare not dwell longt'c on 
this subject,—and perhaps we need not, since it ought to be suf¬ 
ficiently ob^dous. But we have no hesitation in saying, that a 
large proportion of the erroneous statements in which geology 
abounds, will be found to arise frpni ignorance of this necessary 
knowledge, and from want of accurate and extensive practical 
acquaintamm with rocks, not in cabinets, but in nature. It 
w'ould be easy enough to furnish abundant illustrations, but we 
are afraid of tiring our readers. 

These are some of the different subjects which are indis¬ 
pensable to a geologist who intends to understand his science 
and to instruct others: But he will still be very unfit for his 
task, if he has not provided himself with many other preli¬ 
minary branches of knowledge. Many important points in 
geological observation and reasoning, are dependant on Chemi¬ 
cal principles. These, in fact, intermix themselves with every 
thing that relates to the composition of rocks, to their destruc¬ 
tion, to their texture, to their concretionary forms, and to the 
influence which they exert over each other. Had theoretical 
geologists, or syste.n makers, been always acquainted with this 
science, we should have been spared the inundation of nonsense 
with which we have been overwhelmed, in the shape of various 
cosmogonies. Even omitting this wide question as of compara¬ 
tively limited importance, a kndwledge of chemical principles, 
and that application of them to obscure cases, which can only 
be the result of great readiness and familiarity with the practice 
and theory of that extraordinary science, would have rendered 
it impossible for writers to have grieved us with the outrageous 
descriptions and explanations in which geological s.writings a- 
bound. We could fill pages, if it were here proper,' with il- 
lusi&'ations; but they would comprise more than half the dis¬ 
puted points in geology, points which never could hnveSbeen 
disputed by any but those who were ignorant of the y^ry 
grounds of the argument. The globe of the earth is not pur.cly 
a chemical compound, it is true; but it partakes of that charge- 
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ter in bo high a degl'eej.that we should think it almost equally 
reasonable to investigate astronomy without mathematics, as 
geology without chemistry. 

Blit he who means to instruct, whether by general or topo¬ 
graphical descriptionsjj requires yet more, it is the fashion for 
geologists to be anxious about the heights of mountains and 
cliffs, and about temperatures, electricity, magnetism, springs, 
rivers, and other matters that fall occasionally in the way of their 
investigations. That general knowledge of natural philosophy 
which is required to investigate and discuss such subjects, is not 
of very difficult acquisition, wo will admit; but we know too, 
that it is far from being as general as it ought to be, and so do 
geological readers. For our parts, we should wish that every 
geological writer had the knowledge and talents of a Saussure 
on these subjects; as we are very sure that we should have fewer 
books and better ones. • 

It would be superfluous to lay any stress on the value of 
Mathematical knowledge, whether as an engine of •reasoning, 
or as giving confidence and conferring facility in all matters of 
geological description or deduction, which are inevitably con¬ 
nected with that science, in a degree more or less intimate. But 
there is one practical point which is indispensable to him who 
undertakes the department of topographic geology, and pro¬ 
poses to give geological surveys and maps. There are few 
cases, in any country, as geographic maps have hitherto been 
constructed, in which a geologist will not be required to add or 
correct something at least from his own observations. Nor 
can this be done without a knowledge of plain trigonometry 
and the practice of surveying. In many countries, indeed, the 
imperfection of maps is as yet such as to render that indispens¬ 
able. In mountainous districts, which are pafticularly interest¬ 
ing from the number and the variety of rocks which they dis¬ 
play, that want is almost always felt; as, from the want of 
houses, roads, or other objects capable of forming a reticu¬ 
lum on which the rocks can tfe laid down, it is. often neces¬ 
sary for the geological surveyor to add much from his own 
geographic investigations. In every case, be his map what it 
may, he must verify upon it that ground which he is examin¬ 
ing in nature; without which, he never can make an accurate re¬ 
cord of his observations. Practice will confer on many persons 
that faculty which some appear to have almost by intuition; that 
geographic tact which, in the art of war, is well known as con- 
stitutmg the military eye. A geological eye is equally neces¬ 
sary : and if nature has conferred greater capability in this re- 
specij on some, all may acquire it by practice, by surveying, by 
dra'fk^iijg, by experience and familiarity in fact with ground in 
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every.position in which it may lie, and under whatever circum¬ 
stances it may be displayed. We place little confidence in the 
geological maps of those who have not given some proofs, not 
only of this geographical tact, but of actual knowledge of the 
practice of surveying. We need perhaps scarcely add, to 
this, the claim? Vhich we have on' the powers of a geological 
surveyor to construct his own maps, to lay down ground, to 
draw his own work, to colour his survey, and to construct his 
own sections. These things cannot be adequately done by ano¬ 
ther hand, because they consist in niceties which words cannot 
communicate. There is a better restson still why they cannot 
be adequately done by any one but the geologist himself. No 
geologist travels with a surveyor and a draughtsman: and if 
he is not his own artist in these points, he must trust to his 
manuscript notes or to his memory, or both, for these detads, 
which at some distinct interval of time, often very distant, are 
to be represented by another person. Now, w'e defy any man 
to construct such works from verbal description, however mi¬ 
nute and careful. There are few observations of this nature 
that must not be registered on the very spot where they are 
made; and were any illustration ol‘ this necessary, we would 
only ask wdiat kind of a geographical map wc should expect 
from a survej'or who, instead of the accurate details of his field- 
book, w'ere to trust to verbal descriptions of a general nature. 

To shorten this enumeration of the acquirements w hich w'e 
think indispensable to a geological author, we sliall terminate 
with the article of Drawing. If geology is not so purely con¬ 
cerned with the descriptions of visible objects as some other 
branches of natural history, it is still very conversant in these. 
There arc innumerable cases in which no poweyrs or minuteness 
of description cai>con\ey to a reader clear ideas of the subject 
under review ; where three or four strokes of a pencil are more 
descriptive than many pages of letter-press. We have no ho- 
sitation in saying, that it is impossible to describe a large pro¬ 
portion of geoltigical facts without draw'ing; and that he who 
pretends to write largely and minutely on these subjects with¬ 
out that talent, is as unfit for what he has undertaken as an ar¬ 
chitect would be under the same ciremnstances. Nor can wc 
allow the geologist to avail himself of the hands of a deputy, 
unless that deputy be himself a geologist. The very essence of 
these appearances is often of so delicate a nature as to evapo¬ 
rate in ordinary hands; nor can any artist, in any department 
of painting, represent truly that which lie does not know radi¬ 
cally. If lie wdio attempts to draw Gothic architecture must 
make liimself acquainted with the architectural details of every 
moulding, of every crocket or finial, of every line and anglp iti 
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the complicatetl suffits of the Saxon arch, still more is it incum*- 
bent on the gcolojjical draughtsman to know thenature of every 
rock which he attempts to represent, and that of all the changes 
or modifications which it may undergo. 

There is another great advantage in geological drawing, al¬ 
though of a far d liferent nature. It offers a te^t of the obser¬ 
ver’s accuracy. It is easy to deal in generals; but he who has 
given particulars, has given his readers a check on his asser¬ 
tions, or Ji3s at le.T't shown them bow far they may rely on his 
accuracy of ob'servation and description; just as, in his map, he 
affords the means of verifying his topography. Nor is a loose 
and scrambling method of drawing sufficient for these pur¬ 
poses, or for our views of its utility. In the first place, it rare¬ 
ly represents the facts. In si-me instances, it is true, a few lines 
will answer all the necessary purposes of giving the required in¬ 
formation ; but these do not ;issure us that the ob.server is ca¬ 
pable of representing them better, and, what is of more conse¬ 
quence, of observing them more accurately. This,^ in fact, we 
hold to be one of the great advantages of drawing. It is a mo¬ 
ral engine that leads to habits of accurate observation. Every 
one may imagine that he possesses definite ideas of the forms 
and characters of a tree, or of the anatomy of the human face; 
but it is to the landscap# painter and the statuary alone that 
these forms are tridy known. 

W'c might have asked for somewhat more; but we shall be 
content with having thus given a sketch of what appears to us 
mo^t requisite, omitting all those general considerations re¬ 
specting the discipline and powers of the mind, which all the 
sciences alike require, and none surely more' than one which, 
like this, is new, obscure, and eiilficult. W'e do not mean to 
overrate the importance of geology, nor to ifivest its study with 
extraordinary difficuUies; for, in fact, we consider it within the 
reach of good plain capacities and ac(]uiiemcnts, added to in¬ 
dustry and the love of truth. But at present, we think it would 
be lar better if there were fe^or writers and more readers; if 
there were a little more of th.e desire to learn, and a great deal 
less of the rage for instructing, and doubting, and controvert¬ 
ing, and squabbling, in transactions, and essays, and magazines, 
and books. 

Such, then, are the (lualincations which we consider as in¬ 
dispensable to a geologist—and we trust that w'e are asking for 
iioiliing very unreasonable when we say, that those who under¬ 
take to teach should first learn, tlad this rule been followed, 
we should iiave been spared not only the present book, but a 
wliole armv of books and essays on this subject—a mass of 
trash, which has ridden the science like a nightmare, and which 
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has so intermixed itself with that which is Valuable, that it is 
scarcely possible for any one, and utterly out of the power of a 
student, to separate the true from the false* 

We might here ask, why every ‘ homo trium literarum * 
thinks himself capable of writing on geology, when no one at¬ 
tempts to write on chemistiy or mechanics, or even on the ana¬ 
tomy of a flea or a butterfly, without knowing something at 
least of his subject? Of the worst of such essays, we could only 
say, they are deficient, not wrong; but, in geology, it would 
seem as if there were a general privilege for all kinds of bad¬ 
ness—bad observation, bad reasoning, fiction and folly of all 
kinds. It is not perhaps very difficult to assign some other 
causes, besides the vanity of figuring in a science which is 
somewhat new and very fashionable. Mere novelty is some¬ 
thing in this case. In many of the sciences, the work is nearly, 
if not entirely, completed ; so much at least is done, that what 
remains is the business of choicer spirits. It is not for the 
‘ hoc genusi’omne' to intermeddle with the labours of Newton 
and La Place, or to investigate the theory of light. To such 
rash aspirants the door of these sciences is shut, and they must 
seek another. It is something, too, to be in the fashion. This 
is the Ology of the day ; and it is eajy to make a figure in the 
drawing-room with grauwacke and transition, with bibinary 
calcareous spar and companite, and angles of seventeen minutes 
five seconds ! ‘ Words, my Lord, words. * This is indeed the 

main part of the secret; and never have books abounded, never 
have they been so long, so large, so thick, and so black, as when 
they dealt in words. It is enough for the rawest geological stu¬ 
dent to be furnished with a crabbed vocabulary, and with cer¬ 
tain mystical modes of expression, to enable him to write a 
book,—aye, and silrvey Scotland too; and that, as Mr Pinker¬ 
ton says, ‘ w’ith his hand on the table,—and his foot ’—any 
where but where it ought to be. We indeed have so long ac¬ 
customed ourselves to look with a suspicious eye on words, well 
knowing how often they are the'' substitutes for ideas, that we 
generally judge by their number and nature, and somewhat 
shrewdly, of the quality of the edifice. In geological descriptions 
and discussions, we have found this test especially useful; and 
when we see^one of these writers entrenched behind such fortifi¬ 
cations of cabalistical forms, we are sure that he does not com¬ 
prehend what he cannot put into plain language. In very truth, 
there is nothing in them requiring to be comprehended. 

We would next remark, that geology, which thus offers the 
strongest temptation to beginners or inexperienced persons, 
from the facility of writing about it and abput it, presents no 
small inducements also to superficial observaUon; nay, what is 
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much worse, to prijudice and ignorance,' and, we fear not to 
say it, to what is ten thousand times worse than all, plain down¬ 
right ‘ mala fides. * And truly, if a book is to be written with¬ 
out materials, without knowledge, without the labour of obser¬ 
vation, something must be done in the way of supposition or in¬ 
vention, If a theory is* to be supported ‘per, mare per ter¬ 
ras, ’ that which is not, must be—that which ought to be, is: 
And the rest is manulacturcd, since there is no end without 
means ; apd what is not found must nevertheless be pro¬ 
duced. 

All this is encouraged, as far as facts are concerned, by two 
causes chiefly. The first of these is the difficulty of detection. 
No man promulgates a false or foolish experiment in cliemistry, 
because there are a thousana persons who can detect hini in a 
moment, and who are always ready enough to do so. Tlicre is 
a salutary terror hanging over,the head in this case. But, in 
geology, a traveller has nothing to do but to go to Siberia or 
Lapland, and there he may find whatever he choos*; for who 
can follow him ? If he works.ncarer home, and wishes to avoid 
detection, it is equally easy for him to conceal the exact place 
of his pretended facts; a practice which we, and many of our 
readers, know well to exist. Even this is not all; because he 
may clothe his descriptions in unintelligible language; or, un¬ 
der the peculiar prejudices of his sect (for there are sects unfor¬ 
tunately in this science), misrepresent the plainest appearances. 

The next encouragement consists in that technology and 
mysticism, on wdiich vre have already made some observations. 
From the use of this jargon, geological observatiofi, instead of be¬ 
ing a record of facts, becomes merely a statement of opinions, if 
that language w^ich contains no definite ideas can be supposed to 
represent opinions. Hence, detection of fallacy is out of the 
question, because mortal weapons are vain against the unsub¬ 
stantial air; and hence geologists may write about transitions 
which are not transitions; in plain English, about contempo¬ 
raneous veins which are posterior to the rocks which they tra¬ 
verse; about genuine old granite, which means nothing at all; 
about crystallizations which disobey every law of crystallization; 
about half a dozen ‘ newer and newer * floetz-traps and out¬ 
goings ; and about sevcmleen lead-glance formations. 

S»»4Hiich for the methods of describing geological facts, and 
for the mode of constructing books of dt'tail. We did intend 
to have matle some observation on what is commonly called, 
and by courtesy, geological reasoning. But as there ought to 
be no courtesy in philosophy, and as our readers perhaps think 
already that tliere is very little of that grace in our remarks, vire 
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will drop the subject. It would be an insult indeed to the very 
tenu reason, to dignify with that name the sort of ratiocination 
which pervades tJiose ffeological writings whicli are the subject 
of our present animadversions. But lot us not be niisuiidcr- 
stood. We respect geology, as a science which is likely to be 
useful to man- 7 -^which is difficult of altainmeiit—^which may 
perhaps never be thoroughly attained—and which, w'hether it 
were useful or not, offers an excellent field for the exercise of 
industry, of cultivated talents, and of the reasonhig faculty. 
All that we desire is, that those who write would first read, not 
only in the books of man, but in the great book of Nature ; 
that those who pretend to teach would fij>>t learn ; and that 
lliosc who have no respect for tliemselvcs, would at least learn to 
respect })ubHc opinion and philosojihy. It is not w^onderful that 
the public should des{)ise thatwiiich appears to it notliing but a 
mass of contradictious and dispu^e>, of acrimony, and contro- 
versv, and gibberish: and that the tlisgrace and distrust, which 
ought cmlycto have involved the })retei'ders to geology, should 
have fallen, in some degree, on thtiseience itself. It ?s, how'ever, 
wonderful that any one should imagine liimself eapabh' of ex- 
traeting any thi!iglike a system of truth from such materials and 
sucli reasonings: it is still more so, that any one should, by ba¬ 
lancing* such testimonies, imagine that the whole science w'as a 
fiction and a fallacy. A very little attention to the laws of 
evidence might teach us, tliat nothing was ever prov'ed or dis¬ 
proved in tills manner ; and that a dcelaratloii f>f universal dis¬ 
belief will find a truer foundation in that comfortable state of 
Pyrrhonism, wfiich even doubts whctlier it doubts or not. 

But M. Boue’s book has another claim on the public atten¬ 
tion, and more particularly on tliat of our oviii countrymen. 
Although by the tkle-pagc it only pretends to the modest qua¬ 
lity ol‘ an Kssay, the Ma}) which aceonijianies it, and the confi¬ 
dence in wliich the text is dressed, liave far higher pretensions. 
It is a geological maji of Scotland, with t\ geological <lesci-ip- 
tion of the country. Now, we iiuvc a respect for every thing 
that belongs to our country, even for its gneiss and its gray- 
waeke; and we do not chuse that such a map as this should go 
forth on the Continent of Europe as a geological map of oar 
ancient kingdom—we would have said, be eireiilated; but of 
that there is no great pixispect. It is not tliat we. think pviuiin 
fl^l^lieculiar manor of British geologists; but we do think tliat 
itirmtruder ought to shoot on it without a lieeuse; and we do 
not think that tlie ‘ dignus dignus est intraV ’ can be claimed 
by (“verv one who chuses to attend a course of CTeo<£nostics in 
tliis University, or examine the conglomerate of Craig Phar- 
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tick, as M. Bou6 thinks fit tci spell our names. Still more are 
we hostile to poaching; to that cool plagiarism which has ap¬ 
propriated the observations of others as its own, without ac¬ 
knowledgment; and, not even content with that, has, like the 
boa constrictor, daubed the prey with its abominable slime, 
and crushed it into such a form, tliat it cannot often b 
nif;"d again, even by its own parents. 

First, therefore, of this.Map ; which is not only covered with 
gay tints of’ red, yellowy and blue, as if the country had actual¬ 
ly been e^Tamined, but which is supported in thus hoisting its 
colours of defiance, by its ally the text. Now, w'e have liot 
the least h(‘sitation in saying, that the whole of it, from begin¬ 
ning to end, is a compound of jilagiaAsm ami couiecture. 'j’hut 
w'liich is true is borrow'ed, and that which is not borrowed is— 
not true. There are lands Ittc surveyed which have never 
been trodtlen by mortal foot-^assuredly never by M. lloue’s; 
notwithstanding which, the rocks are laid dowm in all their de¬ 
tails, as if they had all been examined. But this, perhaps, is 
as it shouhl be ; since the toil of making such a survey to any 
purpose, or with any, even moderate, aecnracy, is so gi eat, that 
it is more conveiijent not to tio it at all. We wilt defy any 
man, in ten years of hard labour, to do what is here assumed 
to have been done in two or three summer w alks, during the 
College vacation: and if, in thus laying down the wilds of Su¬ 
therland, Boss, Inverness, or Aberdceiishires, the autlior hoped 
to escajie deti'Ction, he has been unfortunate- Jt wall be appa¬ 
rent that he has not walked four liundred miles, in a country 
where twice as many thousands would scarcely produce the 
survey he has given ; and that he never saw the more moun¬ 
tainous and repiote tracts tluit arc charactered in his map— 
even in the blue distance. j 

Frmn Dr Uibbert’s Essays in the Edinburgh Journal, he 
has ttvktMi the Ma}i of Shetland, as far as it could be done on 
the miserable scale of bis own map ; and that accurate observer 
. is p^iaps indebteil to him for not having made the acknow¬ 
ledgment ; so miserably incorrect is the cojiy. 'ITie Orkney 
Islands aik‘ taken from Ihofessor Jainesoif s description ; a mat¬ 
ter of no tlifHcultv, as this tract consists of liule more than one 
rock. To the same geologist he seeiiis indebted for the sand- 
ston<i^>f C'altliness, as far as the Ord; but Itere his information 
ends, juirnris^finjectiires begin. In several places of small ex¬ 
tent, which wc newl not particularize, he is indebted to casual 
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and others. Here, he has drawn from the descriptions of tliese 
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writers, as their papers were not accompf nied by maps; and 
tlie» consequence is, tliat he is always as wrong as might be ex¬ 
pected from an attempt to construct a map from verbal de¬ 
scription. 

But his grand storehouse has obviously been Dr Maccul- 
loch’s Map of the Western Islands, and of the Western Coast. 
Even here he has not been at the trouble to read the work, as 
the copy stops precisely where the original did, for want of 
room in the plate; else he might have laid down the red sand¬ 
stone about Cape Wrath, instead of making it, as he has done, 
a district of micaceous schist, and thus pretending that he had 
visited, what it is plain he never saw. But, not content even 
with copying what mighl^have done some little credit to his 
map, and which, with Dr Hibbert’s portion, is in fact the only 
accurate part of it, he has perverted the explanation given of 
the rocks in the original, as if for the purpose of passing that 
survey for his own. Truly enough we may admit, JDion scribity 
incipit essetysuiim. 

Now for M. Boue’s own share of this partnership concern, 
and to begin with the largest cantle. With the exception of 
some spots of red that are intended to represent granite and 
syenite, which come cranking in in diflerent places, and of tlie 
tract of the Inverness sandstone, which is wrong, the w'hole of 
Scotland, north of a line drawn between the Mull of Cantyre 
and Stonehaven, is represented as formed of mica slate —and 
not only represented, but said in the text to be such. As well 
might he have called it marble or jasper; and we may there¬ 
fore be certain of one of two things, cither that he does not 
know mica slate when he sees it, or that he never entered that 
country. He may take his choice of the dilemipa,—although it 
is probable that he deserves to be perforated by both the horns. 
The district of mica slate is, in fact, very limited. A very large 
portion of the country in question is formed of gneiss, and the 
remainder is granite, quartz rock, clay slate, and red sand¬ 
stone ; to say nothing of serpentine, limestone, and trap and 
coal- Nothing in the whole of this immense tract is more pre¬ 
suming than his detail of the grariite of Aberdeenshire, an ac¬ 
cessible country, w'here he could have had no excuse, as he 
mi^^it have walked over every part of it on good roads, slept 
sound every night, eaten his dinner in peace, and seejp the 
rocks with a spying-glass, if he was too lazy to craca them vrith 
his hammer. . 

But we will bring him a little nearer honfe, where he might 
really have extended his walks, or, if he had pleased, contem¬ 
plated the country from the top of the Waterloo or the Saxe- 

3 
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Cobour^ coaches. 9\lthough he has thfee sorts of trap,—green, 
black, and yellow^,—founded on distinctions that far surpass our 
t‘oni})rehension, he has reserved none of these Itreries for Perth 
and tlie Sidlaw Tlills, which, on the contrary, are represented 
as red sandstone. Now, it is impossible to go to Perth with¬ 
out seeing the trap Hill of Kinnoul, and not. very common 
to do so, without passing over the trap Hill of MoncriefF—and 
hence we might conclude that he never was at Perth. Here, 
unfortunately, he had not any .other person’s map to copy ; 
■'^but It had really read Dr Macculloch’s Paper on the Hill of 
Kinnoul, which he not only quotes, but from which he has co*- 
))ied a plate, he must have avoided this gross and palpable 
error. 

He has borrowed, partly from Dr MaCculloch’s map, and 
partly from his description^ th\i whole line of that singular col¬ 
lection of rocks which separates the Highland mountain dis¬ 
trict from the ted sandstone; nay, not only borrowed the mapj 
but the description too. As usual, he makes the desCt'iption his 
own, on Martial’s plan, by changing the language, and contest¬ 
ing that which he never examined* Pie has been less fortunate^ 
however, in the business of the map, as Dr Macculloch’s ter¬ 
minates before reaching Loch-Lomond,' beyond which, to th^ 
eastward, M. Bou6 is, of course, everywhere wrong. The slate 
of which he is speaking neither occupies the southern islands 
of Loch-Lomond, nor Blairgowrie, nor Fcttercairn, nor Stone¬ 
haven ; all of which'points he has unluckily selected as boun¬ 
daries. A little more Spartan dexterity would have taught 
him to avoid these condemnatory landmarks. 

But we will bring him to the very door of his own lodgingj 
to Edinburgh atjd the country near it; where surely, if any 
where; we might expect something like matter of fact. Not 
the slightest notice is taken of the trap of any part of Fife, ex¬ 
cept on ilie northern shore, where he has borrowed from Df 
Fl^img’s papers*. Of course, we ought to conclude, even in 
-justice w him, that he never tYossed the Queensferry, never 
landed at Kinghorn, never saw the Lowmond Hills; in short; 
never opened his eyes, since he coufd not well open them irt 
any part of Fife without seeing these rocks. The very district 
round Edinburgh is fully as fictitious. All the trap near that 
t'by? ey.cn th ^^ 'the South Queensferry, is omitted. That of 
~Th'6T^enlIaWTliirs''^ ten times as small, and that of North Ber* ’ 
wick ten times as lani;e, as they ought to be, and both misplaced. 
But we are real!}’ aided of the subject; and shall conclude 
these remarks on th p Geological Map, as it is called, by as- 
voL. XXXVIII. NO. 6. e 
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suring our readers, that the part to the soitthward of the Fortli 
and Clyde is of a piece with all the rest. 

But we must be permitted to say a word or two on the subject 
of Geological Maps in general, for the benefit of other authors in 
this line, and their readers; if, unfortunately for themselves, there 
are persons thpit can be induced, or may be condemned, to read 
such works. A geographical map is intended for the purpose 
of showing to postillions, innkeepers and travellers, the position 
and distance of the post tovvns, or the line of the road; for 
pointing out to seamen or pilots the harbours and'^COastS'*, to 
gentlemen sportsmen, muirs, and lakes, and rivers; and to phi¬ 
losophers and idlers of many kinds, numerous delectable mat¬ 
ters, which we need not enumerate. For all these purposes, a 
map is, or is intended to be, accurate; else it is nothing, or w orse 
than nothing, as our legs have often found, when, after walking 
20 miles where we were tempted with the prospect of 15, wc 
have still found that we had ten more, besides a ‘ gay bittie,’ to 
toil over.*' 

Now, It appears to us, that a geological map must have the 
same foundation of accuracy, else what is it meant for ? Let us 
only imagine M. Bouc’s principle of map-making applied to the 
geography of Scotland instead of its geology :—Edinburgh blot¬ 
ted out, Johnny Groat’s House transferred to Berwick, the 
Forth running through St Kilda, the Island of Sky placed in 
the Grassmarket, Caucasus upon Inchkeith, and the Great IJc- 
sart of Africa occupying the old cstablishifd regions of Ross and 
Sutherland. Mutatis mutandis^ the things are the same in a 
geological as in a geographical map. The former is, in the first 
place, meant to be a record of rocks in the districts where they 
exist; and, in the next, a record of the vqry boundaries by 
which they are defined. It is a topographical work, if it is any 
thing; and if it is not that, it is nothing. The mere objects of 
geological science may be treated of witliout maps. Sections 
are to these the most necessary accompaniments. Nor can any 
useful purpose whatever be solved by those vile daubs'which w'' 
see every day, to which the term of Geological Maps is applied. 
They teach nothing to a geologist; they are useless for econo¬ 
mical purposes; nay, what is worse, they mislead all parties. 
An idle traveller runs through a part of France or Russia in a 
summer, and, coming back, with a brush full of lake an^l a little 
Prussian blue, we have a geological mai3*,‘ forsooih, of iiiese 
countries. .In truth, we expect to see a ^.^eological map of the 
whole world before long—a selenologicamuap too, before many 
lunations have passed over our heads. serious sadness, tliis 
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is all as abominabll as can well be. We have a right to ex¬ 
pect, that a thinw which calls itself a map shall be one; and, if 
It is not to be such, we would as Here that it should be coloured 
per county, out of the mapmaker’s bottles; as the colours are 
much more beautiful, and quite as useful. Let the geologist 
•i^ho meaqs to instruct, who is desirous of real reputation, treat 
his survey as if he was a geographer also; let him ascertain the 
exact geographic boundary of every rock on the surface, and 
- dc^crn^nc the true nature and relations of that, be it simple or 
complicated. Let him to that map add sections—^real, if they 
can be obtained; and deduced from a fair comparison of posi¬ 
tions, if they cannot be actually examined. Let these sections 
be as numerous as the subject demands; and, if he has done his 
duty, his reader will be able, not only to find- every thing to 
which he may be directed, and find it right, but will be enabled 
to construct a model of the country as deep as a geological eye 
can pierce. Till that plan be adopted, we, at least, shall be 
equally well pleased to see no more geological maps.' 

We have dwelt so long on M. Boue’s map, since it is of 
course the soul of the book, that we have not left much room to 
examine the carcass, or commentary, or by w'hatever name it is 
to be known. Wc cannot, indeed, much regret that; for, in 
truth, it is not easy to discover what the author intends, 
or how he could imagine that he was giving a geological de¬ 
scription of Scotland. Our readers, indeed, might easily con¬ 
jecture, that as is the map, such must be the text,—a mixture 
of plagiarism, and misapprehension, and hypothesis, and error, 
and conjecture. He talks, indeed, with great assurance, of the 
coincidence of his observations with those of others whom he 
names; but, aswv'e have proved by his own showing, on the 
face of his own map, that he never saw th3 countries where 
these observations were made, it is not wonderful that there 
should be a coincidence, siiice it is of the very essence of a Copy 
to ,ba.coincident. He should have kept clear of the map, and 
• all might have passed well enough; but he has set it for a trap, 
and hath fallen into it himself. 

Scotland, according to the declaratory text of this geognost, 
contains ten formations; namely, that of granite, of gneiss, of 
mica slate, of porphyritic rocks, of rocks * chloriteuses et quartz- 
'cus^>>«*^ dju ^l+isitMirgileux,* of graywacke, of ‘ gres rouge ou 
houillcr, ’ oF ‘ calc^e et gros postcrieurs,* of volcanic rocks 
of alluvium. Now, m his map^ we find 13 instead of 10; name-' 
ly, a ‘ trapp d’une I'poque incertaine, * a * trapp et feldspar,' 
and a ‘ grea houilleii * added to the former. To say nothing 
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at present of hU two supernumerary trapi^ it is plain that, in 
his text, he has confounded the old red sandstone with the coal 
formation. How then can he be angry that we do not under¬ 
stand his map, when it is plain that he does not understand it 
himself? 

Of his granUe we need only say, that the description is wor¬ 
thy of the map; since, besules its general imperfections and 
errors, he confounds together the granites of Aberdeen and 
other districts with the trap rocks of Sky, and with the rock 
of Alisa; which last, even his own patron supposes to'^elong to 
the ' newest floetz trap formation. * 

Under the article Gneiss, he sets out by saying, that it is not 
abundant in Scotland. Now, we will venture to assert, and 
witliout lear of the consequences of a rigid examination, that 
more than one-third of our country consists of this rock; and 
that under characters so decided^ that it ought to be impossible 
for the merest tyro to misapprehend them. But it is easy e- 
nough to account for this blunder; as all his knowledge of this 
rock is derived from three or four casual papers by different 
authors in the periodical works, and irom Dr Matculloch’s 
work. The fact is, that the greater part of the northern dis¬ 
tricts, which be has laid down as mica slate, consist of gneiss. 
Yet he discusses the nature of the appearances which he has 
tjijoted, with as much tranquillity as if he had actually studi- 
td them on the spot—and as justly as might be expected, from 
the fact of his never having seen tiiein. 

As he has discovered mica slate wliere it never existed, so he 
has found in it certain moral qualities which are new to us; but 
as this is the most original and important remark in his book, 
we must give it in his own words. ‘ C’cst la rochc dominante 
^ qui donne un caractere si uriiforme a toute cette partie de ce 
* loyaume aunord du pied meridional dcs Grampians, et assujetit 
‘ ses habltans aux habitudes ct au genre de vie qui ont toujours 
‘ distingue le ruse et belliqueux montagnard ecossais, dea jiabi- 
< tans des plaines. ’ We need scarcely say, that he has ot courso 
confounded it with every rock in nature; but he has been at 
more particular pains to prove this, by labouring with no small 
energy to convert quartz rock into ‘ cette belle tormatioii. * If 
we had thought him or any one else teachable at the moment of 
publication, we would have endeavoured to jift him rj^ht on 
this head; but we have no doubt, that a Ikue time and rtllec- 
ttion will do what wq need not attempt. Tpis article is long in 
proportion to its confusion, and confused* in proportion to its 
lepf/ih ; a mere ‘ tissue' of tnisapprehentioii, and perversiem 
oi i1k' plainest details oi those from whom ][t is borrowed. 
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On the subject of his Porphyritic Foitnation, it is quite fruits 
less to make any remarks, since it resembles the rest: we need 
only say, that his map represents porphyry where it has no ex¬ 
istence. 

The next division* that of the ‘ Roches Chloriteuses et Quartz- 
mewses et du Schiste Argileux, ’ appears the mostnngenious. He 
says, indeed, ‘ On me dira peut-etre que ma division est super¬ 
fine, *—which is exactly what a hard critic would predicate of the 
^y b9 ^e J^qok. But this division is somewhat worse than super¬ 
fluous. We cannot pretend to give an abstract of a text, in 
which he has confounded and perverted all sorts of facts of the 
most heterogeneous nature, collected from Dr Macculloch’s 
work, without having seen any one of the places in question ; 
and without appearing even to have been at the trouble to read 
a book, of which the statements are detailed in the most minute 
manner. We must be content with showing from his map, that 
under this head he has confounded the whole complicated series 
of the Highland border which is the uppermost of fhe primary 
strata, with the red sandstone oF the North-western coast, which 
Dr M. supposes to be primary, the gneiss of Sky, the limestones 
of Loch Eribol, Lismorc and Isla, the clay slate of Jura, Isla, and 
the Slate Isles, and the chlorite schist of different places; to say 
nothing of Dr Hibbert’s clay slate and blue quartz rock, which 
occupy two extensive tracts in Shetland. 

Rashness and errors like these, however, are by no means 
peculiar to M. Bouc; and it is the system, not the present au¬ 
thor, who is the chief object of our animadversions. We ad¬ 
mit, that, under the present difficulties which attend the dis¬ 
crimination and association of rocks, there may often be reason 
to doubt the accuracy of even the most reputable observers. 
But if the observer himself cannot satisfactdrily determine the 
nature of such obscure cases, still less can they be understood 
by him who has never seen them.' Such writers assuredly 
hjire.jrio ri g ht to pronounce, even oA a negative, in the de- 
"scriptioirorothers, far less to*give new names to rocks which 
they never saw, to confer on them new associations, and to 
establish theories of their own upon such imaginations. This, 
however, is a common trick with the geognosts; and as Mother 
specimen of M. Boue’s talent in this way, we observe that he 
’'1i£^s,m?'de,chJ(KOj^0Dite, a mineral which he never saw, to be a 
variety of augite/XTo take no notice of their other differences 
of form and of composition, augite is a crystalline and igneous 
mineral, ancTchlorcibhoeite is the product of watery infiltration 
into amygdaloidal mvities. 
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As we formerly gave our opinion of Mr* Jame^^on^s Minera¬ 
logy of Dumfriesshire, we need not dwell on the article ‘ Grau- 
wacke’ in M» Bout’s book, except to remark, that it is pro¬ 
bably faithful enough. But it is not unamusing to observe, 
that while M. Bou^ every where professes, and apparently with 
great sincerity,•the most profound deference to his teacher and* 
patron, he has brought together and, maintained everything 
that ever was produced by geologists against his system. 

The * Gr6s rouge,’ or red sandstone, is introduced b y a sopic*^ 
what flaming paragraph, in which it is represented as ‘ la pins ' 
bizarre des formations, ’ opening a * champ vasfe ’ which is to 
change, * en certitude, ’ sorts of geological conjectures, al¬ 
though it defies the most * clairvoyant, * hiding ‘ pour toujours 
la clef des secrets de la nature. ’ This mysterious formation, 
the key of which is buried somewhere, but assuredly not in M. 
Bou6’s pocket, reminds us of lire lock on the gate of Paradise 
which a certain Pope accuses Peter of having cljanged; I'or- 

f etting, lilve M. Bou^, that it was possible he had got the wroi)<; 

ey. 15ut it is a valuable formation; since it is the sufTivieric 
reason why the east of Scotland is * une des contrccs les plus 
civilis^es du mondc; ’ just as the hardihood and ‘ bclliqueux ’ 
dispositions of the Highlanders, arise from their dwelling on 
mica slate. Mr Pinkerton attributes all our knowledge of law, 
and metaphysics, and medicine, to our ‘ Pikish’origin: poor 
man, he did not know the virtues of the old red sandstone, 
whicli, considering that he has written two volumes of Petra- 
iogy, is somewhat unpardonable. 

As we neither understand the ‘ gres rouge* nor the puddings 
which are associated with it, we gladly pass from this division, 
in hopes of getting at the ‘ calcaire et gres jTosterieurs; ’ but 
instead of these, we found a division of ♦ roches trappeennes 
et feldspathiques, des poudingues et des gres rouges, ’ and an¬ 
other ‘ des gres houilliers/ interposed. This seems to be apen- 
iimento of the author, resulting, doubtless, from tbe^,way in 
which his book has been manufactured, even during its pro¬ 
gress through the press, since these two articles are not in the 
original enumeration of his ‘ terrains. ’ Firstly of the first, 
however, if possible.—And here we must beg leave to give tlie 
author’s own declaration of his capability. 

* Tout le inonde sail que L’Ecosse est regard^>4a{2,uiigJong ^ems 
cotnme un terrain classique pour ce genre de r/^hes, et comme un 
point qui montrait la vgrit6 de leurs assertiot^ th^oriques, ou qui 
renfermait du moins le^ecret de la formation 4ie ces lhasses probki' 
piati^uef: j’ai done d(4 mettre toiii mes soins A: exposer les faits avep 

t 
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toute la (harte, et totte rimpartialiti^ qvie comporte cet int^ressact 
isujct, ailo qu’ils puissent asseoir leurg idees sur dcs bases solides. * 
he. &t. &c. 

These unfortunate gentlemen, including not only all the 
geologists of * foreign parts, ’ but even the very persons from 
^ whoni^ M. Bou6 has^orrpwed his ovy-n work, must indeed feel 
tliemselves deeply iridebl^ to him f 9 r teaching them how tp ar¬ 
range their own ideas * upon solid bases ; * and, though we, 
our small way, have usually found it a matter of no small dif- 
■'hc-fiTty tb arrange other people’s ideas, particularly where they 
seemed to have scarcely any to arrange, we should have will¬ 
ingly ilisplayed to our readers this attempt of M. Boue’s, had 
w e not found if beyondK)ur limited faculties. All that w’e can 
discover respecting these ‘ roches trappeennes et feldspathi- 
tjues ’ is, that they are associated with the ‘gres rouge* in two 
jjiodcs, and that they resemble,all the other trap rocks; which 
it required no ghost to tell us. 

Next comes the second intercalated division of the 4 gres hou- 
illicrs ties gres rouge;’ by which, if he means any thing, it is 
to confound the coal series with the old red sandstone. Under 
such a confusion of ideas, it is not wonderful that he has utterly 
mistaken the red marl, which important bed extends froni 
Cumberland into the south of Scotland. We shall not of 
course pursue his arrangementsof other people’s opinionsthro’jgh 
this division; but as he has for once given his ow'n in a suffi¬ 
ciently short sentence, we shall content ourselves with quot¬ 
ing it. 

‘ Les gres houilliers du gres rouge, ou Ic grand terrain houiller 
proprement dit, est un accideni—~o\x un deposition particuUere du grSs 
jaugCi cjui a eu lieu pendant la formation de ce dernier; mais non 
pas precisement a la meme epoq'ue, ni dans Ij^meinc quantitC*, ni 
dc la mcme fa<;on dans toutes les cnntrccs de la terre; de nnaniere 
quo CCS roches charbonnenses peuvent ce rencontret^ dessous, dessus, 
on au milieu de ces gres rouges. Telle\est fopinion gen^ralement 
parjbgp- plus liabdes geologues.i~^i*feUe est i'id6e a laquelle on 
est conduit en examinant attentivcment ics terrains houillcrs dc 
L'Ecosse. * 

Now, we have no hesitation in saying, most flatly, that this 
is iK^t the opinion of any geologist on the face of the earth—so 
niiich for arranging other persons ideas on ‘ solid bases. * As to 
any iuforniatioK .respecting the coal strata of Scotland which 
the dissertation ihW contain, wc think it better to refer our 
readers at'once to ^he original source of Williams. For the 
same reason, we shall refer to Dr Macciilloch’s work for the 
whole of his next division, that of ‘ Calcaire et Gres Pos- 
tcricur, ’ which is a (bad and perverted abridgment from that 
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book* His division of Volcanic Rocks is, in the same manner, 
an abridgment of that work, with some additions from other 
sources, which we do not think it necessary to examine. We 
need only say, that he makes most of the traps of the Western 
islands volcanic,—and, we must add, without having examined 
jthem. , , - 

As if he had not sufficiently confused the subject of the trap 
rocks already, by allotting some to granite, others to red sand¬ 
stone, and a third set to volcanoes, he then enters on a division 
of ‘ Depots feldspathiques on tracliytiques, ’ where we Tiuve the ■ 
unfortunate Dr Macculloch’s observations all over agahi, cook¬ 
ed up with a new sauce—tra[) ‘ recoctum. ’ Tins is the last 
trap in the book, heaven be praised ! bpt there fs yet one in the 
map, called ‘ trapp d’une epoque incertaine, ’ of which, fortu¬ 
nately, he gives no explanation. Thus much foi- the key by 
which he is to unlock all ideas,—and thus much lor M. Roue’s 
description of the rocks of Scotland.—For we shall not Ibllow 
him through his alluvial division and his bogs, because we are 
really tired with what we have waded through already; and 
though there is a ‘ Troisieme partie, ’ containing his ‘con¬ 
siderations gcneralcs ihcoriques ’—and consisting of lid pages 
fear not, gentle read('r—w'e have done.' On his Plates we 
shall only add, that they are very ill executed, and that onc- 
half of them are copied, without acknowletlgmcnt that we can 
perceive, from Dr MaccuUoch’s work, and the remainder, such 
as they are, from several other sources. 

But in terminating this criticism, w’c shall take the liberty of 
adding a few w'ords respecting the new' French nomenclature 
of rocks, of W'hich he has occasionally availed hinistlf, as if 
there were not difficulties enough already. Tipis, we have am- 
pelite, and dolerik3, and niimose, and trachyte, and psammite, 
and other ites, with which we shall not offend our readers’ ears. 
As if the Anglo-Gcrmarv names were not bad enough, w'e must 
add these to the cacoplionous catalogue; or rather, we must 
unlearn every thing for file'purpose of following UiH Freiick 
neighbours. ^ If we compare tlie mere sounds of the words, we 
think gneiss and graywacke perfect harmony compared to the 
inundation of Frenchified Greek which now stands in the list 
beside them. Rut, wpre the German names an hundred times 
worse, they are received and understood all oveji Europe., T o • 
jchange tliem is to render useless all the bo^s that have 6eeir“ 
written—Except by Frenchmen. We say nodiing about the 
gotten foundation on which their system of geological nomen¬ 
clature is built, because we examined it in a former Number^, 
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We have given sfc much room to M. Boue's, as the best work 
of the two, with all its lliults, tliat we have little to say respect* 
iiig Monsieur Necker de Saiissiire’s j>erformance. ■ This author 
comes forth with what the savages call ‘ a strong name; ’ and 
assuredly no literary descent can be more respectable than that 
which mingles the blood of Necker and Saussurp. We should 
suspect, however, that the former predominated—for there is 
rather more eloquence than pliiIosoi)hy in this production—and 
tlie sentimental remarks on oiir Music and Superstitions, are lar 
better than the aceoutit of our rocks. Among other things, he 
talks of his ‘ longues ct mimitieuses rechcrches’ in Geok)gy: 
and his right to these qualities we shall not presume to dispute. 
The length of his researches extends from Edinburgh to South 
Uist; and hi their minuteness they descend occasionally to the 
blowpipe. But, where long they are siqierficial; and, when 
minute, they are generally as .useless as hackneyed. 7'be fact 
is, that his pretiaisions to describe the Geology of Scotland, 
arc louiuled on a walk to St Abb’s Head, another fii'om King* 
liorn to Queen’s Ferry, an expedition to Bute and Arran, 
and a rajiid tour, in which he traverses, not the islands them- 


selvc^, but a line loading as shortly as possible through Staffa, 
lo South Uist, touching at Iona, Col, Tirey, Fgg? Kum, Mull, 
and CamiH, and returning through Sky, I^ocli-Larron, and In¬ 
verness, to Ahyre near Ibirres, whence he emels in Kdinburgh, 
irinis qualified, he describes all these and other islands, and 


much ol' the Mainlalul too, with the greatest possilde self-coin* 
pliicency. "rhis Geology is scattered all through the three 


rambling volumes of which the work consists; being finally 
snmmed up, or renewed, in a distinct article at the end, which 


professes to be p. compilation on the Natural History of Scot¬ 
land. A few”^ specimens of the execution must suiTice. 

The account of Arran, for example, seems as if it had been 
drawn iq) a century back. Of eighty, w eary pages on this sub¬ 
ject, there a re twenty-six given to live Wanitc veins of Toruion, 
as if thfc'safje^ had Deem discusst^ already ad nauseam; 
and, in the conclusion, nothing is concluded. He might as 
wtII have spared his-censures on Mr Headrick, wlio, although 
not pretending to be a geologist, has produced a book remark¬ 
able for^jjke aauracy and minuteness of its details. It would 
fun e^bgeu for.M; Necker de Saussure’s interest to have abridg¬ 
ed a work, any p^'’^e of which contains more valuable matter 
than his whole survey. Of the geological map which accom¬ 
panies this chapter, we can only say, that it would be fully as 
appUcubje the vale pf Chainouni. He says of Bate, 
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is * not absolutely flat, * but ‘ fort basse; ’ «an odd description 
this Sat an island, half of which consists of a ridge of moun¬ 
tains as high as the Pendand Hills. 

There is so little said of the greater number of the Western 
Islands which he professes to have examined, that it is fruitless 
to follow him; rbut he describes Muck, which he does not pro¬ 
fess to have seen, as a ‘ gres calcaire traverse par des filens 

* basaltiques. * We are at a loss to ac^unt for tliis blunder; 
except by supposing that, in the manufacture of his book, his 
notes have somehow become misplaced. 'This island has been ' 
described only in Dr Macculloch’s work; and the description 
5s far too brief to be mistaken, as, instead of a ‘ gres calcaire, * 
the whole island, widi one very trifling exception, is a mass of 
trap rocks. So that M. Necker de Saussure’s accuracy in tran¬ 
scribing is equal to his accuracy in observing. 

But his geological account of ,JSky is infinitely the most mo¬ 
dest. He lands at Loch Bracadale, and walks to Talisker in the 
dark. Heflce he crosses to Sconser, where he leaves it, benighted 
also half the way; thus seeing about ten or twelve miles of the 
most uniform part of a country which the most active geologist 
could not examine in six weeks of daylight, and in whicli he 
could see nothing but one variety of trap, because there is no¬ 
thing else to be seen. Instead even of geologizing for these ten 
miles, he is amusing himself with ghosts, with demonology, not 
geology, and breaks out into the following specimen of Chateau- 
brianciism. He is figuring to himself ‘ ccs poclcs inspires 

* (Ossian, Carril and Ryno) parcourants ces vallces obscures 
‘ et profondes, laissant egarer leur imaginations mdlancholi- 
‘ (pies a Faspect des scenes imposantes de cettc nature sauvage, 

‘ ct croyant voir dans les brouillards, dans ics 4 :iues Icgercs qui 
‘ voltii»ent autouivde ces hautes montagnes les ombres de Icurs 
‘ percs et de leurs heros errer encore apies Icur mort, pres des 

* licux quMls avoient loug-temps habile. * With these qualifi¬ 

cations lor writing an account of the Qpology of Bky, be throws 
aside, with contempt,'^ProTessbr Jameson’s sketch,'’accurate a'*- 
far as it goes, and Dr Macculloch’s minute survey of this most 
complicated spot, and says, Avaunt ! ‘ Voici la rrianicre dont 

‘ je |{j considere; * and then he conjectures most dogmatically, 
and is delightfully confident and wrong. . 

He is very cruel to his friend Professor Jamepon, whom lie -' 
lauds, nevertheless, in the usual set phrases^ for his doctrirfe of 
< edntemporaneous formations; ’ while he maintains, at the same 
tiinc, that conglomerates are original crystallizations. It would 
be very kind to Professor Jameson if somebody wojfld explain 
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what he really does mean: but M. N, S. is one'of those philoso¬ 
phers who abominate all theory—but their ownt and he makes 
neither that nor Mr Jameson's intelligible. He is, if possible, 
however, still more ungr^iteful to poor M. Bou6; especially, 
considering that he has borrowed from him the whole of his 
general article on the Geology of Scotland, Affer a little mo¬ 
dest praise of himself, he says, of this work, * Ce livre ne donne 
‘ que des id^es peu justes de I'ensemble;' and then proceeds 
very coolly to copy him. Our readers may guess, after the ac¬ 
count we have given of that work, what the present is likely to 
be; a double-distillation of errors, alike of observation and of 
reasoning. Nevertheless, the whole terra frina is dismissed in 
fiO pages. We must not, however, suppose that this learned 
I’rofessor omitted to read the works which he has quoted 
through poor M. Bou6; since he says, very humbly, ‘ Enfin 
‘ qn’on pulsse apprecicr le gpnre de critique qu’il m’a fallcr 
‘ cxercer snr ces diverses ouvrages, ’ &c. The account of Muck 
will show how far this critic has examined the work* on which 
lie has exercised his talents; and indeed it is not a little amus¬ 
ing to see two rivals in Scottish Geology disputing about what 
neither of them ever saw. While Dr Macculloch, after a mi¬ 
nute survey, simply says, there is a great tract of red sandstone 
on the west coast of Scotland, M. Necker very cavalierly calls 
these rocks ‘ pretendus;’ and says, they are his ‘ roches de 
quartz. ’ No ! says M. Bouc, they arc * mes rochcb chloriti- 
ques ! ’ It would bb well if these two gentlemen would visit 
the rocks in question, before quarrelling about them. But 
enougli, and more than enough, of Mons. Necker de Saiis- 
sure’s talents for geology. They concern us but little : let his 
pupils look to that. 

The remainder of his Natural Histor^'^ wilknot put the Geo¬ 
logy out of countenance. Erica Vagans^ not a misprint, since it 
occurs over and over again, is stated as a common plant in Scot¬ 
land, where itLjipcs not exist. ThisWust be pure ignorance. 
But you¥'true science is shown T)y turning up a catalogue, 
and transcribing the Linncean names from the Latin column. 
Thus, he finds that birch trees grow in Arran, and that they 
arc dwarfish;; and then, looking into Donn’s catalogue, he dis- 
c oyers j jigt dwarf birch is the English of Betula nana; so 
dowi x^ es Betula nana as a native of Arran,—while it is one of 
the raiest Scotch plants, growing only in the remote mountains 
of Atholl, and in one or two equally insulated spots. His copy 
ffom M. Bouc of the geography of Scottish plants, must needs 
be equally valuable, as this latter botanist was obliged to' baim 
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I'ecoarse to a pierson whom we happened tcJ^now, for the names* 
of the specimenSj not only of plants, but of rocks, which he had 
collected in Arran. - The catalo*rue of animals, however, is 
readily found in Penirant’s Arctic Zoology^ aod, of the de¬ 
scriptive part, we may quote the following interesting speci¬ 
men, because ,it is his own. ‘ Pendant I’hiver, les Corneilles 

* mantel4es (hudie craws) se promenent le long de la greve sur 
‘ lebord des eaux, pour chercher leur nourriture parmis les co- 
‘ quillages et les mollusques quc la mer rejette. Les mouettes 

* et les goelands volent et nagent a peu de distance dc la terrc.* 
He is less fortunate when he describes the eider-duck as breed¬ 
ing in Aberlady Day. Not even content with indicating a fact, 
into the relation of which he has somehow been misled, he 
enters into long details, copied from .Sir George Mackenzie’s 
Iceland, as we imagine, respecting their lameness, &c. &c. &c. 
as if he had witnessed it all. \Ve can only account for this by 
his having, in consulting the catalogue, nnstaken one duck for 
another, end then transcribing the history of the wrong bird. 
This book-making, in very truth, is, after all, a delicate trade, 
and requires all a man’s wits. 

The rest of the book consists of every tiling. We ought, 
however, to be very grateful to M. Neckor de Saussuro, which 
we fear we have not shown ourselves, for his ‘ desir de voir 
‘ enfin les Ecossais rcjirendre dans I’opinion la place (}ui leur 

* est due, ’ motives by which he has been ‘ uiiiqueinent dirije. * 
An hundred pages, for this purpose, are dedicated to the novel 
subject of Ossian, from the reports of the Highland Society, 
Dr Graham, &c. &c. On our Music, there are two distinct 
essays, one of fourteen pages, and, long after, a second of thirty, 
in ail of which he proves what had been proved a century ago, 
that the Chinese «se the same serde, repeats the hackneyed and 
misapplied remark about Carlo Gesualdo, and concludes by 
saying, after much complimentary matter, that ‘ par sa melodic 
‘ triste et sauvage, elle cn harraoqie avec les apres rochers, 

* le mugissement des Vents,“'et Ta monotoriie des foUtl&ment des 
^ Hots sur les solitaires rivages qu’elle serable depeindre. ’ 
What will his Highland friends say to this compliment ? An 
hundred and twenty pages on Edinburgh, may possibly be as 
new to the Genevese as the Guide itself; and so, foip.aught we 
know, may be an hundred on the manners of the Highlatui'erV,- 
and forty more on their economy. But it would be quite as 
well if, instead of describing that which is long dead and gone^ 
a modern traveller would tell what really is, and ifj instead pf 
confounding his polices b^ copying contradictions from t.hc an- 
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tagonists of Lord Selkirk and the Agricultnral Magazine, the 
author would try to understand a simple subject, and state the 
facts as they really are. His adopted country woman, Mrs Mar^ 
cet, might have been, of use to him here. On the Gaelic lan¬ 
guage, he has not hid a Pere Amyotto help him out, as he has 
in the Chinese scale—'Or, to what he has borrowed /roinDr Smith 
and Mr Stewart, he might have added what is infinitely inte¬ 
resting, namely, the connexion between the Celtic and Sanscrit, 
a fact known to all the philologists of Europe. But it is fruit¬ 
less to wade through compilations made thus at hazard. 

Ol’his knowledge of the state of Church Education in Scot¬ 
land and England, here is a specimen, * On exige d*un mi- 
‘ iiistre du culte dans ia religion reformee Calvinistc, des etudes 
‘ plus fortes et plus completes que dans toute autre commu- 
‘ nion; ’ while in England, ‘ les cures de campagnes sent ad- 
‘ ministrees par des ptetres subalternes des vicairesejui non pas 
‘ 6te appelles a des etudes approfondies. ’ To conclude, this 
observer, who boasts that his ‘ connoissance des divet* dialectes 
‘ en usage dans les Isle Britanniques m’ont place dans un posi- 
‘ tion favorable pour observer avec profit,’ asserts, that the 
national antipathy of the English to the Scotch ‘ is found, not 
‘ only ill the conversation of all classes, from the Borders to the 
‘ south of England, but even among the most distinguished 
‘ writers. ’ From this we would be apt to conclude, that his 
knowledge of England was derived from having seen Cook play 
Sir Archy and Sir I\Ttinax—and his acquaintance with their 
authors confined to Churchill, and some numbers of the North 
Briton. 


Akt. Vm. Obsertiafions relaiive io Infant ^chooh^ designed to 
point out their Usefulness io the Childre/i of the Poor^ to their 
^ Parents^ and to Society at layge. C^aladated to assist those 
•who may \r^%e^JGtptddyi^hLK%'t^if‘/-Tshiruiish such Schools. JBy 
Thomas Pole, M.D., Author of the History of the Origin 
and Progress of Adult Schools. 8vo. pp. 83. Bristol, 
Macdowall. 1823. 


"VTTFJine W'ho has reflected upon the subject of Education, 
can entertain^ any doubt that the term is most erro¬ 
neously restricted, when it is applied exclusively to the in¬ 
struction received at schools. Reading, writing and accounts^ 
the allowance given to tlie poor, and whatever the rich add to 
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* country, an interest in the prosperity of all, tends to form a 
‘ bond of union, that may counteract the pfofp^s of ambition, 

* and allay the working of political and commercial jealousy; 
‘ the source of animosities too often fatal to the repose of Europe, 
‘ and which have too frequently deluged it with blood. It is 
‘ not, then, to the particular and condned interests of this coun- 
‘ try, or to those immediately affected by them, that this pro- 
^^osition alone addresses itself; it is directed to every benevo* 
‘ lent feeling of the human mind, and to every heart that is a- 
f live to the improvement, the tranquillity, and the happiness 

• of mankind. To be the living principle, the connecting bond 

♦ of such an union, may, if we do not reject it, be the singular 

* felicity of this country, happier hereafter ^lerhaps in that, 

♦ than in all the triumphs her armies have achieved, glorious 
‘ as they have been, *—{Speechf 25th June^ 1821). 


Art. XII,* I, Memorandum (^Two Conversations het’seen the 
Emperor Napoleon, and Viscount Ebrington at Potto-^t'etraio* 

2. Memorial de Sainte Helene.—Journal of the Private Life 
and Conversations of the Emperor Napoleon at St Helena. 
By the Count de Las Cases. Six Vols. Colburn. Lon¬ 
don, 1623. 

Tt was to be expected, that the decease t)f the Emperor Na- 
poleon would be followed by numerous publications to 
gratify tiie curiosity of the world respecting him. He who long 
filled the world with his fame, still continues to interest every 
reflecting mind ; and the anxiety for information contorning 
his life, habits, and conversation, seems almok as intense now 
as it was when ne wielded the destinies of the world. Hap¬ 
pily he had been of late ye^ra surrounded by authors, and was 
willing to help them in transmitting thte history of his extraor¬ 
dinary career to future times. ‘Mr 0*Meara*8 work contained 
a body of the most interesting and valuable information—infor¬ 
mation, the accuracy of which stands unimpeaefaed by any ^ 
the attacks lately made against its author: and the work be¬ 
fore US yields not in importance and entertainment tp that of 
Mr O’Meara. The early parts of it are somewhat French, 
and betray symptoms of bookmaking an(( authorship; but the 
last part, composing two volumes, is written as simply as may 
be, and contains merely the details of which Count Las Cases 
kept a Journal. 

A Jbe impression produced by all the fact^ recorded in these 
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different worlcs^ is, it must be confessed, eminentiy favourable 
to Napolecnv It cin hardly be denied that he was by far the 
greatest man of his age, and indeed of modern times ; that no 
other, in any age, ever surpassed him, if he was even equalled. 
But his good qualities had been hitherto underrated; and it 
idust be admitted, in fairness to his memory, that the nearer 
we approach his private life, the better opinion'are we obliged 
to form of his heart. The influence of national rivaJship, hos¬ 
tility and fear, is now gone; and we can calmly survey that 
extraordinary genius in the page of history, undazzled by the 
lustre which formerly prevented any thing but his talents from 
being seen, 4ind unbiassed by the awe in which so dreadful an 
enemy was necessarily regarded. The cruel treatment by which 
some of our liberal-minded rulers were pleased to imbittes his 
last years, might still induce the people of this country to read 
his annals with some prejudice, and make them desirous of dis- 
fx>vering less worth in an enemy so scandalously and so meanly 
ill treated alter his fall; but we believe the public^ opinion is 
now pretty well made up on this point, and assigning the dis¬ 
grace of such pitiful proceedings to their authors exclusively, 
throwing on them, and not upon the nation at large, the in¬ 
delible stain of tormenting him who was no longer an object of 
fear, perhaps of shortening his days, after he had lost all power 
of hurting us. 

Lord Ebrington’s Narrative is, on every account, a most In¬ 
tel esting tract. Nevthing can exceed the good sense and feel¬ 
ing, and the excellent taste which it displays tliroughout; it i^ 
in all respects, such as might have been expected irom its ami¬ 
able, enlightened, and accomplished author. 

The following sketch of the Emperor Alexander, and the 
other despots ot the North, agree well with the likenesses of 
the same potentates to be found in Mr CHMcara's valuable 
work. 

* I asked him what he fought of the Emperor ? He said, ** C'est 
un veritable Grec^ on ne peut sejier h lui $ tl a pourtant de Tinstructwn 
et quelques id^$ libSrates dont il a Hi imbtt par un phUosophe, La 
HarpCf qui Va Hevi, Mais il est si Uger et si Jaux^ qu^on ne petU sa- 
vwV si leg sentimens qiCtl debite risultent vraiment de ses pensieSf ou 
ftune tsj^ce de vanite de se mettre en eontraste ofoec sa position. ” He 
mentioned, as an instance, an argument they had had upon forms of 
government, in which Alexander maintained a preference for elective 
monarchy. His (Napoleon’s) embion was quite contrary, for who 
is fit to be 60 elected ? Un Cesar^ un Alexandre^ dont on ne trowx 
pas un par gihcle : bo that the eleetbn must, after all, be a matter of 
chance, et la succession vaut surement mieux que les dez. ” During the 
^fortnight that they were at Tilsit, they dbed together nearly every 
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clay, “ Mats nous nous lemons lientot de table pour nous diharrasser 
du Rot de Prusse qui nous ennuyoit. Vers lem neuf heures, VEmpe- 
reur revenait chez moi en Jrac prendre le and remained conversing 
very agreeably on different subjects, for the most part philosopliical 
or political, sometimes till two or three o'clock m the morning, ’’ 
The Emperor Francis, he said, had more honesty, but less capacity. 

Je mejierois Xlui lienplutot quh Vaiitre^ et s'il me donnait saparole 
de faire teUe ou telle chosej je serois persuade qu'au moment de la don^ 
«cr, U aurait Vintention de iy tenir; mais'son esprit estbienhorniy 
point point de caraclere. ” The King of Prussia he called 

un caporal ," without an idea beyond the dress of a soldier, " in~ 
Jiniment le plus bete des trois >" The Archduke Charles was ** un 
esprit trh-mediocre, ” who had, however, on some occasions, shown 
himself not to be without military talent. ’ pp. 10-12. 

No one can doubt that the Archduke Charles is here too 
slightly mentioned. He has repeatedly shown himself to be 
a j)rince of great patriotism, and of undoubted military genius. 
jHis feeble hfiallh, and want of'political firmness, have alone 
preventedJhim from playing a more distinguished part among 
the sovereigns of Europe than any man of the regular princely 
caste since Frederick II. 

Upon the much agitated questions of his conduct towards 
his sick in Egypt, and towards his Turkish prisoners, it is 
fair that we hear his own story, which nothing in the shape of 
evidence has ever yet been adduced to impeach. 

* I mentioned Sir Robert Wilson's statement of his having poison¬ 
ed his sick: he answered, II y a dans cela, quclque fondement de 
vrai. Three or four men of the army had the plague : they could 
not have lived twenty*four hours; I was about to march; I con¬ 
sulted Desgenettes as to the means of removing them; he said that 
It must be attended with some risk of infection, and would be use¬ 
less to them as they were past recovery. I then recommended him 
to give them a dMe of opium rather then leave them to the mercy 
of the Turks. It me rSpondit en fort honnete homme que son .metier 
ftoit de guSrir et non de tuer: so the men were left to their fate. 
Perhaps he was right, though 1 asked for them what 1 should, under 
similar circumstances, have wisheckmy best friend to have done for 
me. I have often thought since on this point of morale^ and have 
conversed on it with others, etje crois quau fond il vaut toujours mieux 
souffrir qtCnn homme Jinisse sa destinee quelle quelle sok. I judged 
80 afierwards in the case of my friend Duroc, who, when his bowels 
were falling out before my eyes, repeatedly cried to roe to have him 
put out of his misery. Je lui dis^je vous plains^ mor^ ami, mnis il n'y 
fi pas de remede, il Jaut souffrir jusqvCh la fin. I then asked him a- 
]bout the massacre of the Turks at Jaffa : he answered, “ C*est vrai 
!— J'enfis fusilier h pen prtis deux mille .— Vous trouvez cela un pen fort 
je—mais je lew apofs accorde une capsulation h lei Arish d condition 
I 
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qvLils retoumerount chez eux. Us Tout rompue et se sont jettes dans 
Jaffa ou je les pris par assaut. Je ne pouvois les emmener prisonniers 
avec moi, carje manquois de pain, et Us etoient aes diabks trap dan- 
gercux pour les lacker une seconde fois, de sorte que je n'avois d*autre 
moyen que des les tuer. ” 

' The last extract from this little work shall be his sketch of 
the gallant and ill-fated Murat. • 

* He asked me about my intended stay in Italy, the places I proposed 
visiting, &c. &c. On my mentioning Naples, he said, Vous verrez 
done surement leRoi de Naples—ckst un bon militaire} dest tin des 
hommes les plus brillanis que j^ni jamais vu sur un champ de bataille .— 
Pas d’un talent superieur, sans beaucoup de courage moral, assez limide 
meme pour le plan des operations—mais le moment quHl voyoit Vennemi, 
tout cela disparoissoit-^'etod alors le coup-d’ceil le plus rapide, une 
valour vraiment chevaleresque—*D*ailleurs un hel Homme, grand, bien 
mis, et avec beaucoup de soin : quelque ^fois un peu faniasque.menl — 
Enjin un magnffque Lazzarone. "-*-1 asked if he did not make a fine 
charge with the cavalry at thtf battle of Leipsic, on the first day? 
He replied, “ Parblcu il les menpii toujours meme* trqp. bien, il les 
J'aisoit trop tuer—ei iotijours cn avant lui-meme — C’etoit vraiment un 
superhe spectacle de re voir dans les combats a la tetc dc la cavolerie. ” 
He showed more animation in speaking on this than on any other 
topic in the whole course of conversation, and seemed quite ta dwell 
on it with pleasure. He said, Vous verrez aussi la Reinc; c'^est 
une belle p''rsonne, ct Ires-Jine. ” pp. 30, 31. 

“ The work of Las Cases is of the highest interest. Like Mr 
O’Meara’s, it assumes the form of a Journal, but is more mi¬ 
nute and regular. ’ The author enjoyed more constant oppor¬ 
tunities of gratifying our curiosity respecting the Emperor, 
from having the advantage of living in his household, and 
passing daily many hours in his society; cither conversing with 
him, hearing hini read, and comment on the works of various 
authors, or writing to his dictation. He se^s to be a person 
of but onlinary talents, and no very rare acquirements; but 
his generous devotion to Napoleon, whose fortunes he volun¬ 
teered to follow in the'hourof his,fall; the zeal and fidelity witli 
which he served him to the fast; the kindness which he showed 
in forcing upon him the savings of his own life, when our Go¬ 
vernment’s niggardly instructions were exceeded by-the more 
rigorous discipune of that great martinette and strict economist. 
Sir Hudson Lowe, gives the Count a claim to the esteem of e- 
very honourable mind.‘ His book too wears the appearance of 
perfect accuracy; he candidly tells us where he had lost his 
memorandum, or Emitted to make one, or believes himself to 
have made mistakes; and there can be no doubt that, generally 
speaking, hisJournal may safely be trusted. For a Frenchmau 
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too, and one whose early and middle years had been paired a« 
mong that worst and feeblest part of the Prench School, the 
emigrants, he has fallen into less vanity and trifling than might, 
have been expected. The reader will naturally wish first of all 
to learn who and what the author is, whose veracity he is to 
trust so largely. 

The Count des Las Cases was a nobleman of good family, 
but moderate fortune; and had just been made Lieutenant in 
the Navy at the age of twenty-one, when the Revolution broke 
out. He joined the Princes on the Rhine, and was for some 
time attached to the suite of the unfortunate Princess Lam- 
balle. Having narrowly escaped tl>e fate of his comrades in 
the disastrous expedition to Quiberon, his mind became un¬ 
easy at the course he had been pursuing, of bearing arms a- 
gainst his country, because he disapproved of the government 
she had chosen to live under; and he seized the opportimity of 
returning, which Napoleqn’s liberal policy ofiered to all upon bis 
elevation to^h^ Consulship. During his stay in England, he 
had supported himself by teaching, and had, in communicating 
knowledge to others, gone through a course*of education him¬ 
self. The restpration, under the same great man, of a monarchi¬ 
cal gavemiUent, could not overcome the Count’s repugnance 
to the new order of things, or at least of persons; and he, like 
many others, held it as a point of honour to keep aloof from 
all intercourse with the Imperial Court. Meanwhile, the sig¬ 
nal exploits which carried the standard of France over the whole 
Continent in triumph, and raised her Sovereign’s name above 
all that the annals of military glory record, could hardly fail 
to impress with admiration, one so warmly attached to the fame 
of his country. In despite of himself and his prejudices, he 
was forced to esteem one who had exalted FraTice; and when 
the Emperor called around him some of the greatest families, 
and intimated to the rest, that their absence from his court 
would be deemed a mark of disaffection to the national cause, 
our author having for twenty-yearf proved his attachment to the 
fallen monarch’s family, which seemed now more than ever out 
of the question for ever, volunteered his services in the Scheldt 
during the glori&us expedition, which so raised the talents and 
virtues of the present ministers in the eyes of all posterity, and 
was soon afterwards made Chamberlain and a Councillor of 
State. In the latter capacity, he was employed on several im¬ 
portant missions, both abroad and in' the^ interior of France. 
He commanded a Legion at the capture orparis in 1814; and 
on the restoration ol the Bourbons, determined to avoid all 
jchance of misconstruction, he wisely abstained fjtom courtly at- 
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tendance, paesed some months in England, and retained about 
the time of the Etftperor’s reappearance from Elba. He was 
near his person at the Abdication; and bis journal begins with 
the 20th dune 18the day after his Majesty^s return from the 
field of Waterloo: When his determination to quit France 
was made known* the Count watted on him to offer his ser* 
vices; and it is a remarkable proof, how Httle he had paid the 
courtier in better times, that the Count*s person* was hardly 
known to him. The dialogue was short. ,*ldo you know 
\ whither your offer may, lead yoti?’—‘‘ I have made no calcu- 
‘ lation about the matter.' 

It may be fit to add, that the details in the Count’s work 
and those of Mr O’Meara, mutually support each other. No¬ 
thing can be more satisfactory to the readers of both than this 
coincidence, without the most remote possibility of any concert. 
Indeed, since last year, when our attention was drawn to the 
latter, every attempt to discredit its statements has only given it 
new authority. The personal attacks upon its apthor merit 
scarcely greater regard. He seems to have been somewhat im¬ 
prudent ; and there are several matters requiring explanation in 
his communications to the Governor; an explanation which he 
would probably have given in the most authentic form by his 
affidavit, in answer to Sir H. Lowe’s Rule for a Criminal Infor¬ 
mation, had not that proceeding been quashed by reason of the 
ek'traoidinary length of time during which Sir Hudson had suf¬ 
fered the statements against him to pass unnoticed. * Count 
Las Cases relates, at the close of his work, a circumstance re¬ 
specting this subject, of a singular cast. He and Sir H. Lowe 
had been the reverse of friends during all their compulsory in¬ 
tercourse. This apptears every where throughout the Journal. 
Little, therefofe, could we have expected such a narrative as 
the following, to which the Ex-govemor h«s not yet offered 
any contradiction. 

* Whilst writing this, I have received from Sir Hudson Lowe some 
extracts of confidential letters, ^hich, he informs me, be received at 
the time from Mr O’Meara, in which, he observes to me, O’Meara 
spoke of me ip a very improper matvner, and made secret reports to 
him respecting me. What can have been the intention of Sir Hud.« 
son Lowe in acting thus with me? Considering the terms on which 
we are together, he cannot have been prompted by a very tender in¬ 
terest. Did he wish to prove to me that Mr O’Meara acted as a spy 
for him upon us ? Did he hope so far to prepossess me against him, 
as to influence the nature and the force of my testimony in favour of 

^ ■ J - ^ ■ - ■ » I ■ .... I -I ...!■- ■« . —. —I ■ - l-l '■ I ■ ■ ■ - ■ I I . . , , 

• His preferring a criminal to a civil suit, is equally,unapcountablp, 
|t seems as if he' did not court a diorough investigation. 
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his adversary ? And, after all, are tbesK? letters in their original 
etate ? have they not been altered after the fashffori of Saint-Hclena ? 
But, even supposing their meaning to be true and explicit, in what 
respect can they offend me ? What claim had I then on Mr O’Meara's 
indulgence ? what right had 1 to expect it ? It is true, that at a 
later period, after his return to Europe, seeing him persecuted and 
|)unished on account of the humanity of his conduct tow ards Napo¬ 
leon, T wrote to him to express tny lieartfelt gratitude, and to offer 
him an asylum in my family, should injustice compel him to leave his 
own country ; that lie was welcome to share with me. But at Saint- 
Helena I hardly knew him, and I do not believe that I spoke to him 
ten times during ray residence at Longwood. I considered him as 
being opposed to me by nation, by opinions, and by interest: such 
was the nature of my connexion with Mr O'Meara. He was, there¬ 
fore, entirely at libSrty with respect to me: he might thc7t write what¬ 
ever he thought proper, and it cannot now' vary the opinion which I 
have since formed of him. Sir Hudson Lowe intends now to insi¬ 
nuate, that Mr O’Meara was a douWe and &' triple spy at the same 
moment, vi%, for the Government, for Napoleon, and for him, Sir 
Hudson Lowe ; but docs that disprove the truth and destroy the au¬ 
thenticity of the facts mentioned in Ijis book ? On the contrnr}^. 
And from which of the three parties muld he expe'et to be reward¬ 
ed for revea^ling these facts to the public? Napoleon is no more; 
he can expect nothing frt>m him : and his publication has rendered 
the two others his ardent enemies, who have deprived him of his si¬ 
tuation, and threaten to disturb his repose ; for his real crime, in 
their eyes, is the warm zeal which he has displayed, of a friend to 
the law's and to decorum; who, indignant at tne mean and indecor¬ 
ous vexations to w’hit'h Napoleon had been exposed, drags the true 
authors of them to light, in order to exculpate his country. I have, 
therefore, considered this tardy communication of the confidential 
letters which Sir Hudson Lowe has just transmitted to me, at the 
tnoment of his action with O’Meara, as a kind of interested accusa¬ 
tion, which every tflie will qualify as he thinks proper. I have never 
even acknowledged the receipt of tliese letters ; and still less have I 
-ever thought of complaining of their contents. ’—Vol. HI. Part 
pp. 369-b71. 

In pursuing this subject, and making the reader acquainted 
witli the contents of the work before us, we cannot, of course, 
’adopt any very methodical arrangement. The plan of the book 
prevents it. We shall direct our attention to those parts rather 
wliith cast a light upon the private character of the great man 
who forms the subject of thp details. 

For instances of his habits of thinking when left to himself, 
and without any strong excitement, we may almost open the 
book at random,,. 

* The Emperor came to my apartment about 10 o’clock, 
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and took me out to wlk. Wo all breakfasted under the trees. Tlje- 
weather was delightful, and the heat, though intense, wholesome*. 
The Emperor or^red his calash, two of us were with>»him, and the- 
third accompanied us on horseback. The (jrrand Marshal could not 
attend. The Emperor recurred to some misunderstanding, whicJi had 
taken place among us a few days before. lie took^ view of our si* 
tuation and our natural wants ;—'* You are bound, ” said he* “ when 
you are one day restored to the world, to consider yourselves as bro¬ 
thers, on my account. My memory will dictate this conduct to you*^ 
Bo 80 , then, from this moment! ” He next described how we might 
be of mutual advantage to each other, the sufferings we had it in our 
power to alleviate, &c. &c. It was, all at once, a family and moral 
lesson, alike distinguished for excellent sentiment and practical rule» 
of conduct. It ought to l»ave been written in letters of gold. It 
lasted nearly an hour and a quarter* and will, I think, never be for¬ 
gotten by any of us. For my.self, not only the principles and the 
words, but the tone, the expression, the action, and, above all, the 
entire affection with which he delivered tliom, will never be erased 
from my mind.’—Vol. HI. Part 5lk, pp. 64', 65t 

The conversation upon second sight, which follows, does no¬ 
little honour to his speculative talents. 

‘ The Emperor was very communicative to day. Tlie conversa^ 
tion turned on dreams, presentiments, and foresights, which the Eng¬ 
lish c&Wjccond sight. We employed every commonplace topic, or¬ 
dinarily connected with these objects, and came at last to speak of 
sorcerers and ghosts. The Emperor concluded with observing; ■“ All 
these quackeries, and as many otho's, such as titose of Cagliostro, 
Mesmer, Gall, and Lavater, ^c. &c., are destroyed by this sole and 
simple argument —AU that may exist, hut it does not exist. 

‘ “ Man is fond of the marvellous ; it has for him irresistible fasci¬ 
nations ; he is ever ready to ahfmdon that, which is near at liixnd, to 
run after that, which is fabricated for him. He voluntarily lends him¬ 
self to his own delusions. The truth is, thatiever}^ thing about 
us is a wonder. There is nothing which can be properly called 
a phenomenon. Every thing in nature is a phenomenon. My 
existence is a phenomenon. ^The wood thftt is put in the fire¬ 
place and warms me,, is a phenomenon; that, candle there, which 
gives me light, is a phenomenon* All the first causes, my inidcr- 
standing, my faculties, are phenomenafor they all exist, and we 
cannot define them. I take leave of you here,” said he, “ and lol 
I am at Paris, entering my box at the opera. I bow to the audience; 
I hear the acclamations; I see the performers; I listen to the music. 
But if T can bound over the distance from St.Helena, why should I 
not bound ovej the distance of centuries ? Why should I not see the 
future as well as the past ? Wfiy should the one be more extraordi*. 
nary, more wonderful tlian the other? The only reason is; that it does- 
not exist. This is the argument which will always annihilate, witli- 
out the possibility of reply, all visionary wonders. All these quacks- 
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deal in rery ingenious.speculations ; their reasoning may be just and 
seductive; but their conclusions are false, because they are. unsup- 
pbrted by facts. 

‘ “ Mesmer and Mesmerism have never recovered from the blow 
dealt at them by Bailly’s report in the name of the Academy of 
Sciences Mesmer produced eifects upon a person by magnetizing 
him to his face, yet the same person, magnetized behind, without his 
knowing it, experienced no effect whatever. It was therefore, on his 
part, an error of the imagination, a debility of the senses; it was the 
act of the sontnabule, who, at night runs along the roof without dan¬ 
ger, because he is not afraid; but who would break his neck in the 
day, because his senses would confound him.”' Ilf. Part 5th, pp. 
65-67. 

Some details which the Emperdr gave upon the economy of 
his court, are well worthy of attention. Its splendour was very 
greatly superior to any thing that had been seen in France be¬ 
fore his time; and yet the expensfe was infinitely less, owing to 
the correction of abpses, and the excellent order introduced in¬ 
to the accounts. His hunting and shooting establishment, for 
instance, was fully equal to that of, Louis XVI., and cost le>s 
than two thousand a year, while the King’s cost upwards of 
thirty. Napoleon’s mews cost 125,000/., the annual charge of 
each horse, every thing incl uded, being 125/. A ‘page’ cost 
about 300/. a year, and this was the most expensive part of the 
court. Great care was taken of the education of these pages, 
and the place was an object of solicitation wkh the first families 
of France. Napoleon’s principle was, to use his own words, 
that ‘ a king is not to be found in nature; he is the mere crea¬ 
ture of civilisation; there are no naked kings; they must be all 
dressed. ’ For the purpose of dressing, he adopted the wisest 
course; he knew intimately, he said, every ptirticular of the 
Court establishmetit, originally laid down the whole plan, and 
superintended its execution from time to time; he adopted the 
precetlents of past ^es scrupulously, whenever they were ap¬ 
plicable ; but loppea%fF all that #as ridiculous or pernicious. 
One part of the toilette of a king, it must be admitted, he was 
not very careful of; the process deemed so necessary by us in 
this country, of paring the nails, and drawing the teeth. The 
conversation in which he gaw these particulars happened to 
last later than usual, for he retired to bed at eleven o*clock; 
observing—‘ After all, we must be a good-natured kind oi 
people, to be able to lead so contented a life at St Helena. * 
The reader may desire to see his Opinion of the t^ourt winch 
preceded him; and we fear that there is too much truth in the 
following sketch. We may observe, that the very interesting 
Memoirs of J.Iadaine Campan, lately published, while they 
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contradict nothing that is here said of the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, and indeed leave almost all the Jther charges un¬ 
touched, if they do not actually give confirmaiion to some, by 
omitting to take notice of the most current imputations, * bear 
out the J^mperor to the full extent of his remarks on Louis XVI. 

‘ He afterwards adverted to Versailles; the court, the Queen, Ma¬ 
dame Campan, and the King, were the principal subjects of his re¬ 
marks, and he said many things, some of which 1 have already no¬ 
ticed. He concluded with observing, that Louis XVI. would have 
been a perfect pattern in private life, but that he had been a wretch¬ 
ed King ; and that the Queen would no doubt have been, at all times, 
the ornament of every circle, but lliat her levity, her inconsistencies, 
and want of capacity, had not a little contributed to promote and ac¬ 
celerate the catastrophe. She bad, he remarked, deranged the man¬ 
ners of Versailles; its ancient gravity and strict etiquette were trans¬ 
formed into the free and easy prettinesses and absolute tittle-tattle of 
a private party. No man of sense and importance could avoid the 
jests of the young courtiers, whose natural disposition f^r raillery was 
sharpened by the applauses of a young and beautiful sovereign. 

< One of the most characteristic weedotes of that day was told. A 
gallant and worthy German general arrived at Paris, with a special 
recommendation to the Queen, on the part of the emperor Joseph, 
her brother. The Queen thought she could not, do him a greater 
favour, than that of inviting him to one of her private parties. He 
found himself, it may be easily imagined, a little out of his clement 
in such company, but it was every one’s wish to treat him with mark¬ 
ed respect, and he was obliged to'take a leading part in the conver¬ 
sation. He was unfortunate in the selection of his topics, and in bis 
manner of introducing them. He talked a great deal about his uohite 
mnre, and his grey mariy upon which be set the highest value. The 
subject gave rise to a number of arch inquiries on the part of the 
young courtiers* respecting a thousand frivolous points, which he had 
the good nature to answer, as if they were matters of importance. ^ 
In conclusion, one of them asked which of the two he preferred: ’ 
“ Really, ” answered the general with peculiar feignihcance, “ 1 
must confess, that, if I were ip the day of battle on ray white mare, 

I do not believe I sboifld dismount to get on* my grey ope. ” At 
length "he made his bow, and the bursts of laughter that followed, 
may be easily conceived. The conversation took another turn after 
his departure; the attractions of white aind brown beauties were long 
and ingeniously canvassed, and the Queen having asked one of the 
party which he preferred, he instantly assumed a grave air, and imi- 


* Especially that respecting Count Forzep'. Tije subject is of 
little* moment," but (or the glaring mchusisieucy of our courtiers ua 
a late occasion. 
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fating the solemn tpne of tlie Austrian, answered, ** Really, Ma¬ 
dame, I must confess, that if I were in the day of battle on^.” 

** Enough," observed the Queen, spare us the remainder. ” ’—III, 
Part 5th, pp. 92, 93. 

It is known, that Madame Campan was placed by the Em? 
peror at the heaj^ of a seminary near Paris, and that he had 
several interviews witli ,her. Cn course, she may be expected, 
on such occasions, to have spoken with less reserve of the 
Royal family, than in a work intended to meet the public eye. 
Our author lias given the substance of wliut she told Napo¬ 
leon. * 

‘ The Emperor, in his turn, retraced the portrait of the Queen, 
by Madame Campan, who, he observed, having been her confidant, 
and having served het with zeal, afiection,i and fidelity, might be 
expected to have known a great deal about her, and deserved to be 
considered as good authority. Madame Campan, he. said, had com¬ 
municated to him many details of file privsde life of the Queen ; 
and he related some particulars which he had derived from that 
source. 

‘ The Queen, according to Madame Campan, was a fascinating 
woman, but destitute of talent: she was better calculated to be a 
votary of pleasure than a parifcipator in affairs of state. She pos¬ 
sessed an excellent heart, was parsimonious rather than extravagant, 
and by no means possessed strength of character equal to the trying 
circumstances in which she was placed. She obtained regular infor¬ 
mation of the schemes that were carrying on abroad ; and she never 
entertained a doubt of her deliverance, even u^ to the fatal 10th of 
August, the catastrophe of which was brought about solely by the 
intrigues and hopes of the Court, which were developed to the 
world through the imprudence of the King and those who surround¬ 
ed him. 

0» the terrible night of the 5th of October, ” ’^said the Empe¬ 
ror, “ a person for tkhom the Queen entertained a high regard, and 
whom 1 afterwards treated very ill at^lastadt, hastened to join the 
Princess at Versailles: whether he had been sent for, or whether he 
went of his own accord to share her ^dangers, I know not. It is in 
these trying moments, ” continued the Emperor, “ that we feel most 
in need of the advice and consolation of thpse who are d^fbted to* 
us. At the moment of the catas^ophe, wlien the palace Wgs forced,- 
the Queen fled for refuge to the King’s apartments; her confi¬ 
dant was exposed to the greatest dangers, .and only gsea^d by leap¬ 
ing put of a window. ” 

‘ 1 informed the Emperor that the Queen had greatly fallen in thfi 
estimation of the emigrants, by her conduct during the events of Va- 
rennes : she was reproached ^r not leaving allowed the King to set 
out aloni^^ and for having betrayed a want of sktD and encrjgy during 
the flight oPthe Royal family. Nolfring, indeed, could be more ill 
managed and confused than the journey to Varennes. A curioua 
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circumstance connoted with that event wa^, that Leonard^ the 
Queen’s famous coiiffhurt found means to pass in his cabriokst, through 
the midst of the tumult; and he arrived at Coblentz, bringing with 
him the Marshal’s baton, which, it was said, the King had carried 
away from the Tuileries, in order to deliver it to M.*de Bouille, when 
he should join him. * , 

It was,” said the Emperor, “ an established ^rule with the 
members of the House of Austria, to observe profound silence re¬ 
specting the Queen of France. Whenever the^ name of Marie An¬ 
toinette was mentioned^ they cast down their eyes, and dexterously 
changed the conversatiod» as if to avoid a disagreeable and embar¬ 
rassing subject. This rtde, ” continued the Emperor, was adopt¬ 
ed by all the members of the family, and recommended to their a- 

? mt8 abroad. The efforts lately made by the French princes in 
aris, to revive the interest attached to the memory of the unfortu¬ 
nate Queen, must certainly have been displeasing to the Court Of 
Vienna. ” III. Part 6<A, pp. SfO—34*3. 

No one can dwell upon the fate of those unfortunate, and, 
upon the whole, amiable persons, witliout being deeply affected 
with pity; but, in reflecting upon our own history during the 
years that have lately passed, a feeling of still deeper shame 
must mingle with such emotions. Who doubts Uie levity of 
the Queen of France ? Who, indeed, can question the fact of 
her intrigues I Does the belief in them diminish our pity for 
her fate ? Nay, not the person wdio would rake into secret 
history, to drug them forth to the light, an object of general in¬ 
dignation and scorn ? And who are those by whom the me- 
inc^ of this liapicss Princess Ls held dearest and most sacred ? 
—Tile high Tories—the zealous friends of monarchy—the bi- 

f ots of the altar—and slaves of the throne. What would Mr 
lurke have saidf he lived to see the kingdom flung into 
confusion by an attempt to destroy a Queen^k on the avowed 
ground of her private irregularities of conduct ? What would 
he have said, had he seen the 'Parliament and the people oc¬ 
cupied for half a year in a pul^lick investigation <Jf every parti¬ 
cular of such a personage’s secret life, fbjr the avowed purpose 
of proving her to have had a pafamoiir ? What would he have 
thought had he fotmd it admitted, diat, so far from there being 
any'scandal,to demand proceedings, the whole amount of the 
charge was hfer' having, duriqg six years of involuntary exile 
from her husband’s presence and her adopted country, slie had 
formed a single connexion of "this sort; and that 4;lie whole of 
the scan4al was the work of those hands which sought her des¬ 
truction, to mend, or keep their own fortunes, hv flattering 
the supposed )vishes of tfie Prince, in the face of their own 
VOL. XXXVIII, NO. tfl. K k 
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declared opitMon df the good of th© eountry, * aiid <jf theu^ 
duty towards it ? Never since profligacy known, surely, 
was there witnessed such profligacy as this; such an entire ^ 
bandonmcnt of all semblance of principle; and to do them jus¬ 
tice, they who’were shameless enough to commit the act, are 
manifestly covered with idiame "'each time that the recollection 
of it is forced on them. But for their base and sordid conduct, 
it never could have been done; and they know, and do not 
deny, that they suffered it only because they dreaded that their 
refusal would have led to the loss of their places. In no other 
instance, except under an Eastenf despotism, have the agents 
of Government so openly sacrificed every other consideration to 
the real or supposed will of a single individual. 

Before dismissing this subject, let us add another remark. 
We have spoken omy of the comparatively light case of Marie 
Antoinette, the idol of those who persecute tlie late Queen. 
But the irregularities of Mary Stuart were of a iar deeper die; 
in truth, she seems to have been one whose incontinence was 
her least offence. Yet to estimate the effects of persecution and 
injustice in disturbing the judgment of the world, observe how 
little else but pity is now ever excited by the mention of her 
name. i>he intrigued, and with different persons; she descend¬ 
ed low in life for lovers ; she is generally believed to have mur¬ 
dered her husband ; she is admitted to have treated him in his 
sickness with the most unfeeling neglect apd even cruelty; she 
married, after a scene of tiie lowest fraud and hypocrisy, the 
man who is on all hands allowed to have been the actual perpe¬ 
trator of the murder, who was qhvered with every crime, and 
devoid of every quality except personal beauty, or rather bodily 
strengtii and courage. ' Yet such a woman ismever named by 
posterity without pity-t^never charged by our feelings at least 
with any of her enormities; although her most zealous defen¬ 
ders only attempt to sofien down the charges a^inst her to the 
most gross, indelicate, and unfeeling indecorum, no harshness is 
ever evinced on the allusion to *her history. And whence tliis 
singular forbearance towards so undeserving an direct? She 
was a‘ Queen, and she was cruelly treated. Iler youth, her 
beauty, and the success of her ojppr^sors ii^acfiouuflisbii^ her 
destruction, are no doubt ingredients in the casei hut then her 
crimes are of a nature infinitely v^orse than were «venflmYded in 
the late transactions; and Cven these would'hnvh befen fiirgot- 
ten almost as much as they now are, though she had survwed 
her’mock trial, and only bii^n hflntcd to death by continued fll 
treatment. Xet our rulers^ fnm this instance, l^arn in What 
light their conduct and that of their vicdni will viewed by 
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aiEter times. The opinion of mankind will assui^ly pronuunee 
the charges brought agednst her unfounded^ and bottomed only 
on the most foul peijury. But the universal consent of all ages 
will declare that the truth or j^lsehood of those charges is 5n- 
material to the (question, and they who may believe mem well 
grounded, will join the bulk of the community in feeling that 
to be no kind of defence for the conduct of her enemies. The 
mention of her name will, we may be well assured, never excite 
in any age, or in anyjpart of the globe, a sentiment more harsh 
than pity for her mlsfortunesi or a feeling less severe tlnan ab* 
horrence towards those^who worked her destruction. We re¬ 
turn to Napoleon. * " 

The following paseagf^ it muat be admitted, presents no un- 
amiable picture of this great man in liis domestic relations. 

< 8th.—I went to the Emperor's apartment about eleven o'clock. 
He was dressing himself, and looking over, with his valet, soM 
samples of perfomery and scents, 'received from Bnglaijd* He in¬ 
quired about them all, did not know one of them, and laughed 
heartily at bis gross ignorance, as he called it. He wished to break¬ 
fast in the tent, and we all assembled there. 

‘ He compluned of the bad quality of the wine; and called upon 
his maitre-d^dtel, Cipriani, who is a Corsican, to prove, that they 
had much better in their coimtry. He said, he had received, as part 
of his patrimony, the first vine in the island, in size and productive¬ 
ness. It was called fEsposaiaf and he felt it his duty, he said, mU; to 
mention it but with gratitude. It was to that vine that he was in¬ 
debted, in his youth, for his visits to Paris; it was that which stip- 
plied the expenses of his vacations. We asked him, wl^t was to be¬ 
come of it. He told ns, that be had long ago disposed of it, in fa¬ 
vour of his nurse, to whom, he was convinced, he had ^ven yboiit 
one hundred andHtwenty thotuand francs in lands and houses ia the 
island. He had even resolved to give her his ^atrimoniid honise; 
but hndmg it too much above her situation, he had made a present 
of it to the Romalino family, his nearest relatives by h\s modier’s 
si^, on condition, that they should transfer tbelv habitation to his 
nuiee. * ♦ 


* The patrimonial house of Napoleon, Ids cradle, at present ac¬ 
tually in the possession of H. RomaHno, niembmr of the Chamber of 
Deputies, has remainedi, as it;^inay be tbraght, Itn object of eager cu¬ 
riosity and gleat veneration to travellers and military men. 

X am assured by eye-witn^es, that, on the arrival of every regi¬ 
ment in Cmaica, it bocomes the object of a spectacle, consmntly re¬ 
newed. Ijbe soldiers instantly iwn to it in crowds, and obtain admis¬ 
sion wi^ a certain degree of authority. It might he said, that*tbey 
believe themselves eodded to it as a right. Once admitted, every 
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* In a vord^ he had, be said, made a great la4j^ of her. She had 
come to Paris at the time of the coronation, and had an audience of 

, the Pope for upwards of an hoiur and a half. “ Poor Pope, ” ex¬ 
claimed the Emperor, ** he must have had a good deal of spare time i 
She was, however, extremely devout. Her husband was a coasting 
trader of tlie islaqd. She gave great pleasure at the Tuileries, and 
enchanted the hjsnily by the vivacity of her language and her ges¬ 
tures. The empress Josephine made her a present lof some diamonds.”' 
III, Part 5thfpp, 179-161. - 

No less amiable is the light in which the following passage 
places him. 

< 2Sd.—This morning the Emperor cc^pming in his room, after 
touching on several subjects, spoke ahout sentiment, feelings, and sen¬ 
sibility ; and having alluded to cme of us who, as he observed, never 
pronounced the name of his mother but with tears in his eyes, he 
said, is this not peculiar to him ? Is this a general feeling ? 

Do you experience the same thing, o; am I unnatural in that respect ? 
I certainly love my mother with an my heart; there is nothing tliat 
1 would not do for her; yet if I were to hear pf her deatli, I do not 
think that my grief would manifest itself by even a single tear ; but 1 
would not aiHrm that this would be the case if 1 were to loisc a friend, 
or my wife, or my son. Is this distinction founded on nature ? Wiiat 
can be the cause of it? Is it that my reason has prepared me be¬ 
forehand to expect the death of ray mother as being in the natural 
courfae of events, whereas the loss of my wife, or of my son, is an 
unexpected occurrence, a hardship inflicted by fate which 1 endea¬ 
vour to struggle against ? Perhaps also this dniinction merely pro¬ 
ceeds from our natural disposition to egotism- 1 belong to my mo¬ 
ther, but my wife ahd my son belong to me. ” And he went on mul¬ 
tiplying the reasons in Support of his opinion with his usual fertility 
of iUvention, in which there was always something original and strik¬ 
ing; but I cannot And any memorandum of them. • 

* It is certain th^ he was tenderly attached to his wife and hig son. 
Those |>ersoP9' who have served ki the interior of his household, now 
inform us how fond he was of Indulging his feelings of affection to¬ 
wards his family ; and point out some shades in his disposition, tlie 
existence of which we were far from Inspecting at the time# 

* He would sometimes take bis son in his arms, and embrace him 
with the mosf ardent demonstrations of paternal love. But tnost fre¬ 
quently his afle^tion would inanifest itself byplayful teazing, or whim- 

^ . . . — i, —— pw. ,11 i | . . . . 

one conducts himself according to the Warmth Of'his ^ling; one 
raises his hands to heaven, os he looks about him, anther falls on fata 
knees, a third kisses the floor, and a fourth bursts into tears. 'Ihere 
are some who seem to be seized by a df of insanity. Something 
similar is said of tli^ tomb of the great Frederic, Su^ is the influ¬ 
ence of heroes. , ^ ^ , 
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sical tricks. If he nwt hb son in the gardens, for instance, he vouldr 
throw him down or upset hb toys. The child was brought to him 
every morning at break&st time, nod he then sdidom faded to be¬ 
smear him over with every thing within his reach cm the table. With 
r;^peet to fab wife, not a day passed without her forming part of his 
private conversations; if they lasted any length of time, she was sure 
to come in for a share in thmn, or to oocmne the subject of them.' 
III. Part 6tA, pp. 212-214. i 

There ate few things inore attractive in these ahecdotes than 
the extraordinary candour of the Kmperdr’s remarks upon his 
own history, and on the persons with whom he has come in 
conflict. We have, Oh a ferttier occasion^ taken notice of his 
uniform and warm pra^ Of Dessaix, aluough he well knew 
the assiduity with which his enemies set up that General as his 
rival, deplored his death as the loss of a powerful counterpoise 
to Napoleon, and erected statues to his memory, solely witn the 

lew of conveying indirect hensure upon the survivor. We 
nave still more pleasure in citing his sentiments uphn Madame 
de Stael. They do ec^ual honour to both. « 

^ Speaking of her exile, he said, ** Her bouse had become quite 
in arsenal against me; people went there to be armed knights. 
iShe endeavoured to rabe enemies against me, and fought against 
me herself. She was at once Armida and Clorinda. ” Then, sum¬ 
ming up hb arguments as he was wont to do, he said, ** After all, 
it cannot be denied that Madame de Stael b a very distingubhed 
woman, endowed with great talents, and possessing a considerable 
share of wit. She will* go down to posterity. It was more than 
once hinted to me, in order to soflen me in her favour, that she was 
an adversary to be feared, and might become a useful ally^ and 
certainly, if, instead of reviling me as she did, she had spoken in my 
praise, it might po doubt have proved advantageous to me; fm 
position and her abilities gave her an absolute sway ojrer the sa¬ 
loons, and their influence in Parb is well kuowm He then add¬ 
ed, ** Notwithstanding all that she has s^id a^absst me, and all that 
she will sav yet, 1 am certainly far from thinkiUg or saying that she 
has a bad heart: the fact u, that she and 1 have Waged a little war 
against each othert and that b all. * Vol. HI. Part 6lk, p. 352. 

The IbUowing anecdotes are in a slyleof benevolence or good 
humour not nave among sovereiglis; yet they betoken none of 
the asperities of character and heartlessness which our merce¬ 
nary Imellers of this singular person have been so constantly 
ascribing to him. 

* In the course of the day, the Emperor related, that as he was 
once travelling with the Empress, he stopped to breakfast in one of 
the blands of the Ehin^* 1l%iae was a small farm in the neighbourr 
hood; and while he was at breakfast, he sent tor the peasant to 
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#hoiin it bdonged, ami detired him to tok boij^iy far whalerer he 
thou^t would tender him happy; and io older to inspite him with 
the greater confidencci the Emperor made'him drink sereral glasaes 
«S Wine. The peaaaht, who waa more prudent and ieaa circumserib- 
ed in his choice than the man descin^d in the story of the Three 
Wishes, without hesitation spedfied the object whieh he was am¬ 
bitious to possess. The EmperOr eommai^ed the prefect of the 
district immediately to provide him with what be had made choice of, 
gnd t)ie expense attending’ the gratificaUcn of wish did not ex¬ 
ceed 6 or 7000 francs* ^ 

* Napoleon added, dftt on anoth^ OOCesion, when he was sail- 
htg in a yacht in Holland, he entered into conversation with the 
ateersman, and asked him how much hi* ressel was worth* ** Mv 
vessel! “ said the man} *Mt is not mine: t should be too happy if 
it were; it would make my fortune. *’—** Well, then, ” said the Em^ 
peror, ** 1 make you a present of it; a favour for which the man 
seemed not particularly grateful* His indifference was imputed to 
the phlegmatic temperament natural to his couhtrymmi; but this 
was not the 6ase. ** What bOneht hfts he conferred on me, ” said 
he to one of his comrades who was con^atulating him; he has 
apoken to me, and that is aH; he has given me what was not his own 
to give—a fine present truly! ** In the mean lime, Duroc had pur¬ 
chased the vessel of the owner, and the receipt was put into the 
hands of the steersman, who, no longer doubting the reality of his 
good fortune, indulged in the most extravaganf: deraoQ8$rations of 
joy* The expense of this purchase was about the same as that at¬ 
tending the present made to the countryman.* ** Thus, said the 
Emperor, ** it is evident that human wishes ire not so immoderate as 
|hey are generally supposed, and that it is not so very difficult to 
render people baplily 1 These two men undoubtedly enjoyed perfect 
faamness/*' * Vol. Ilf. Part &ht m* 71, 72. 

While we are comiuenting on Napoleon’s pr;vale character, 
we Inust by no ^eans omit his amiable d^ortment towards 
those around him doting his cruel captivity. He was at all 
times towards theih full of good humour, and even en¬ 

deavouring, by eyety xnemas in his power, to make thgir impri- 
sunment and exHe lighter, amiisidg them with anecdotes of bis 
own life, and remaps on the history of other times, or t|lh works 
of great authors, displaying the exhaostless resources of his mes 
mory, bis correct judgment and pure taste upon every sul^ect, 
and, above all, testifying an unwearied sense of jztsitttqde for the 
zeal and afiection of those ffiithful followers. His sense of in¬ 
juries was very slight. It is quite im^sslble to read the anec- 
doies, every where scattered through ubese volumes^ gnd not to 
^ satisfied' that he was of a most forgivipg dispoution* Kor 
does his hatred q{ the English under whose most 

controul he was placed at St H^ena^ a£^d any ^eptloQ 
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tiiis remark. No tom o( ordinary pride could aroid feeling the 
cbnstimt indignitiel which he was designedly and systemati* 
cally subjected; no tetnper could bear the irritations unruffled 
to which his was hourl^ ex|M$ed. But, from his treatment of 
those who had dene hm the most serious injuries, from his 
easy forget^loesa of all dd ouarrels and grudges* we have an 
ineontestaMe right to infer* that he xnrely suffered the sun to go 
down upon his wrath* and would have forgiven and forgotten 
even the Governor of Saint Helmia and his diief instigator, had 
he survived his captiviiy. We may likewise hmo take notice of 
his truly magnanimous etmtempt of all abuse and slander. He 
never appears to have x^rdhd libels against himself* exc^ 
where policy required tpm they should* be repressed. AU the 
Cnt^erab^le calumnies widi w^icn the press* both of England at 
Si tpnes* and of Franco since tl^e restoration of the Bourbons, 
daily teemed, he read with unafi&dlod cemtempt* mui even good 
humour and merrunent; a strong proof, both that he was Con« 
scions of their utter falsehood, and iSelt them to bevdesdtpte of 
plaonbility; and also* that he had a mind far above the Uttlo* 
nesa of regarding such puny attacks. ^ 

Of his ruling passion* the propensity* at least, to which the 
greater part oi his life was devoted* an insatiable ambition and 
iove of rule, from the highest to the most inconsiderable exer¬ 
cise of power, some singular anecdotes are related in this book. 
Not the l^st reniarkabm is its breaking out so much later than 
might have been smpposed. Almost all the other victims Of 
thS passion have been eith^ born with it, or felt its influence at 
a very early age; many at school; most before entering on the 
active buslnem of real life; hardly one later than the very first 
successes in the conduct of affairs. But to this veiy general re¬ 
mark, Napoleoh seems to have been an exception. < He re- 

< verted* ’ s^s Count Las Cases, * to his at the military 

* school of Toulon, the circumstances that first called him into 

* the sudden ascendancy which he a<iquired by his first 
<successes* add die amMdon with whfeh they insphed him: 
** and yet*’^ said he* ** 1 was fer from entertaining a high opi- 

* nion of myself. It was not till after the battle oT Lodi that 1 
« conoeiyed tluiae lofty nodtms of ambition, which were cunfinn- 

< ed in Efgqrt, aftar tne victory of the Pyramids, and the pos- 

* sessions Gftiro. Then,” said he, 1 willingly resigned my- 

* self to every brilliant dream. ” * Nothing can be more unex¬ 

pected* certainly, than such a circumstance; and not the leasff 
•ttiprislng part of the remark is the extraordinary importance 
gtteched V ****" victories in Egypt. 

l^egarding the information upon Napoleon’s private hiitory 
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the most valuable which this work eontains, we have dwelt 
so long on it, that little room is left for deta&s of a less personal 
nature. The following passage contains his opinion upon the 
foreign poljcj? of Lord Castlereagh, and well deserves the at¬ 
tention of Englishmen. 

“ After a twenty years’ war, after the blood and treasures that 
were lavished m\be common cause, after a triumph beyond all hope, 
wjhat sort ofpea<% has England concluded ? Lord Castlereagh had 
the whole Cohtinent at his disposal, and yet what advantage, what 
indemnity has he secured to his own cOtmtry ? He has signed just 
isuch a peace as he would have signed had he been conquered. I 
should not have required him to make greater sacrifices had 1 been 
victorious. But, perhapi^,; England thoa^t herself sufficiently happy 
in having effected my overthrow ;hi that case, hatred has aveng¬ 
ed me! During our contest, England was animated by two power¬ 
ful sentiments; her national interest, and her hatred of me. In the 
moment of triumph, the violence of the one caused her to lose sight 
of the other. She has paid dearly’for that moment of passion!” 
He developed his idea, glancing at the different measures which 
showed tlie errors committed by Castlereagh, and the many advan¬ 
tages he bad neglected. “ Thousands of years will roll away, ” said 
lie, “ before there occurs such another opportunity of securing the 
welfare and real glory of England. Was it ignorance or corruption 
on the part of Castlereagh ? He distributed the spoil generously, 
as lie seemed to tliink, among the Sovereigns of the Continent, and 
reserved nothing for his pvt\ country; but, in so doing, did he not 
fern* the reproach of being considered as the qgent rather than the 
partner of the Holy Allies? He gave away immense territories; 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria acquired millions of population. Where 
is the equivalent to«England? She, who was the soul of all this 
success, and who paid so dearly for it, now reaps the fruit of the 
gratitude of tlie Continent, and of the errors or tre^phfery of her 'ne¬ 
gotiator. My continental system is continued; and the produce of- 
her manufactures i^ excluded. Why not have edged round the Con¬ 
tinent with free and independent maritime towns, such, for example, 
ns Dantzic, llambjurgh, Antwerp, Dunkirk, Genoa, &c. which would 
of necessity have become the staples of her manufactures, and would 
have scattered them over Europe, in spite of all the duties in the 
world ? England possessed the right of doing this, and her circum¬ 
stances required it; her decisions would have been just, and who 
would have opposed them at the< moment of the liberation ? Why 
did she create to herself a difficulty, and in course of time a natur^ 
enemy, by uniting Belgium to Holland, instead of securing two 
mense resources for her trade, by keeping tbqn separate ? Holland, 
which has no manufactures of her own, would have been the natural 
depot for English goods; and Belgium, which might have become 
an English colony governed by an English Prince, would have been 
fKe c^nnel for dispersiiig these goods over France and Germahy, 
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Why not have bound down Spain and Portugal by a commercial 
treaty of long duraflon, which would have repaid all the expenses 
incurred for their deliverance, and which might have been obtained 
under pain of the enfranchiBenient of their colonies, the trade of 
which, in either case, England would have commanded? Why not 
have stipulated for some advant^es in the Baltic and the States of 
Italy ? These would have been but the regular pfivileges attached 
to the dominion of the seas. After so long a contest in support of 
this-right, how happened its advantages to he negleicted at the mo¬ 
ment when it was really secured ? . Did England* sanction¬ 

ed usurpation in others,' fear that any opposition would have been 
offered toilers? and by whom ^Oould it have been offered? Pro¬ 
bably Englaild repents now, when it is t^io late; the opportunity 
cannot be recovered; shoYaufifered the favourable moment to escape 
her ! ... How many vshys and Jiher^ores might I not multiply! .. . . 
None but Lord Castlereagli wquld have acted thus: he made him¬ 
self the man of the Holy Alliance, hnd in course of time be will be 
the object of execration. The Lauderdales, the Grenvilles, and the 
Wellesleys, would have pursued .a very different course i> they would 
at least have acted like Englishmen.” Vol. Ill. Part 6th. 92—95. 

Yet more remarkable is the following passage, and more 
humiliating to England the truths which it contains. At the 
present moment, they merit our deepest consideration. The 
observation upon Pitt and Fox is perliaps better than any thing 
before said upon this very trite subject of comparison. 

** England is said to tral^c in every thing: why, then, does she 
not sell liberty, for which she might get a high priced and without 
any fear of exhausting her own stock ; fon modern liberty is essen¬ 
tially moral, and does not betray its engagements. For example, 
what would not the poor Spaniards give her to free them from then 
yoke to which they have been again subjected ? I am confident 
they would williiTgly pay any price to recover their freedom. It was 
1 who inspired them with this sentiment; and the error into which I 
fell, might, at least, be turned to good account % another govern¬ 
ment. As to the Italians, I have planted in their hearts principles 
that never can be rooted out. What can England do better than to 
promote and assist the noble •impulses of modern regeneration ? 
Sooner or later, this regeneration must be accomplished. Sovereigns 
and old aristocratic institutions may exert their efforts to oppose it, 
but in vain. Tliey are dooming theaiselves to the punishment of 
Sisyphus ; but, sooner or later, sonfe arm will tire of resistance, and 
then the whole system will fall to nothing. Would it not be better 
to yield with a good grace ?—this was my intention. Why does 
England, refuse to avail herself of the glory and advantage she might 
derive from this course of proceeding ? Every thing passes away in 
England as well as elsewhere. Castlercagh’s administration will pass 
away ; and that which may succeed it, and which, is doomed tu in- 
^irit the fruit of so many errors,• may become great by only disepp- 
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tmuing the iy«tem that has hitherto been puf|ue<i He who may 
happen to be placed at the head of the English cabinet, has merely 
to aiiow things to tidee their course, and to obey the winds that blow. 
By becoming the leader of liberal principles, instenl of leaning with 
a^Iute power, like Castlefeagh, M wiU render himsrif the object of 
universal benediction, and England will forget her wroi^. Fox wa^ 
capable of so acting, but Pitt was not: the reason is, ^lat, in Fox, 
the heart warm^ the genius y while, in Pitt, the genm trithered the 
heart. But it may be asked, why 1. all-powerful as'I was, did^ot 
pursue the course 1 have here traced out ?■—bow, since I can speak 
so well, 1 could have acted so ill ? I reply to those who make tHia 
inquiry with sincerity, that there is no ebn^rison between my situB*^- 
tion and that of the Englirii government. England may work on a 
mil which extends to the very bow^U ef the earth; while 1 could 
labour only on a sandy surface. England reigns over an established 
order of things; whQe 1 had to take upon myself the great charge, 
the immense difficulty of consolidating and establishing. I purified 
a revolution, in spite of hostile factions. I combined together all 
the scattered benefits that could be preserved; but I was obliged to 
protect them with a nervous arm, against the attacks of all parties ; 
and in this situation it may truly be said, that the public interest, the 
StatCy was myself. 

Our principles were attacked from without; and in the name of 
these very principles 1 was assailed, in the opposite sense, at home. 
Had I relaxed but evur so little, we should soon have been brought 
back to the time of the Directory; 1 should have been the object, 
and France the infallible victim, of a couMer J^rumaire. We are in 
our nature so restless and inconsiderate! If twenty revolutions were 
to ensue, we ahould have twenty constitutions. This is one of the 
subjects that are studied most, and observed the least. We have 
mura need to grow older in this great and glorious path; for here 
our great men have all shown themselves to be mere children. May 
the present generation profit by the faults that have hitherto been, 
committed, and pf&ve as wise as it is enthusiastic!" HI. jPotf Qih, 
pp. 98 —101. 

If we could afford space for . more extracts, they shouljl be’ 
taken from the account of that most miraculous part of all his 
wonderful career—the return from Elba in 1815. That he 
inarched triumphantly to Paris, is known; but that he was 
borne along by tlie people, without any aid from the soldie'ry, 
is equally true, and much less known. The troops every where 
evinced a reluctance towards his enti?rprise at first, and their 
officers at all times, until he was safely enthroned in the Thuil- 
leries. The common soldiers were always the first to yield; 
and they certainly could no where be induced to oppose him. 
We have only room for a single passage. 

* The Emperor advanced with the rapufity of lightning. Vice 
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tory," said he, ** decoded on my speed. To me France was. in 
Grenoble. That pla^ was o hundred leagues distaat, but 1 and my 
companimss reached it in five days, aud with what roads and what 
weather! I entered the city just as the Count d'Artois, warned by 
the tategraph, was quitting the Tuileries." < ^ 

* Napoleon himself was so parfectly convinced of the state of af¬ 

fairs and of popular seaitiment^ that he Icnew his ai&xes^ in no way 
depended on tlm force he might bring with him. gens- 

d’armerie, he said, was all that was necessary. .Eveif thing turned 
out as he had calculated : victory advanced at a charging step, and 
the national eagle flew from steeple to steeple, tiU at length it perch'^ 
ed on the towers of Notre I>»ne. Ti^ Empertn- however admitted, 
that, at first, he was not without some degree of alarm and uncertam- 
ty. As he advanced, k is ^e, the whole popidation enthuriasricaQy 
declared themselves iit his &vonr; but he $aw no soldiers: were 

all carefully removed from the places through which 'he passed. It 
was nm; until he arrived between Mute and .VjzlUe, whhin five or six 
leagues from Grenoble, and on fifth day after his embariaation, 
that he met the first battalion. The commanding officer wefttsed even 
to hpid a parley. Tbe Emperor, without hesitation, advanced alone, 
and one hundred of his grenadiers marched at some distance .from 
him, with their arms reversed. The sight of Napoleon, his costume, 
and in particular his grey military great coat, produced a magical 
effect on tbe soldiers, and they stood motionless. Napoleon went 
straight up to a veteran, whose arm was covered with chevrons, and 
very unceremoniously seizing him by the whisker, asked him whether 
he had the heart to Qre upon his Emperor. The soldier, with his 
eyes moistened with tears, immediately thrust the ramrod into his 
znusquet, to show that it was not loaded, and exclaimed, See, X. 
could not have done nny harm: our nmsquets are all unloaded." 
Cries of r«w VEmpereur J resounded on every side. Napoleon or¬ 
dered the battaliqn to make a semicircular movement to the rlg^t, 

- and all marched on to Paris. . , 

* At a little distance from Grenoble, Cc^ond Eabedo^^re, at the 
head of his regiment, came to join the Emperor. The impulse was 
then confirmed, and the question was nearly decided. 

* The peasantry. of Dauphiay lined the road sides: they were 
transported and mad with joy. 'the first battalion, which has just 
been alluded to, still showed some signs of hesitation; but thousands 
crowded on its rear, and by their shouts of Vive VEmpereur ! endea¬ 
voured to urge the troops to decision; while others, who were in Na¬ 
poleon’s rear, excited his little troop to advance, by assuring them 
^at they would meet with success.’ III. Part 6th, pp. 162—164*. 

To conclude: We deem it impossible for any one, how‘ 
strongly soever he may have been prejudiced against Napoleon, 
to rise from the perusal and the study bf these details, widiout 
an intimate persuasion that few great men have ever beeit more 
sforthy of esteem. His insatiaoie ambition remainl, in reality, 
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the only charge against his character; and it must be allowed 
to have been mingled with as much of gooct as ever was known 
to be compatible with a thirst for power. The destruction of 
pernicious abuses—^the improvement of the condition of the 
people at large—^went hand in hand with every act by which he 
sought his own personal' aggrandizement. In many cases, this 
was the necessary consequence of the debased condition of the 
countries he overran ana subdued. Any change, for instance, 
must unavoidaWy have proved beneficial to Spain and Italy; 
nor could he conquer them without bettering their condition 
in every essential particular. But it is only just to add, that 
his own inclination was to root out antiquated evils, and tliat 
he placed his chiefest glory in being the regenerator of the mo¬ 
dem world. The volumes before us afibrq evidence, in every 
page, of his thoughts, at least during the last ten years of his 
reign, having been all directed towards raising for himself this 
most durable monument, by entiding Ijimself to the gratitude 
of all for rendering to mankind the inestimable service 

of freemg them from the thraldom of inveterate abuses in 
Church and in State. 


ERRATUM. 

t 

In a small part 6f our impression, it is stated (p. 488), that the 
products of Asia and Africa may be imported from any port in Eu¬ 
rope ; but this is true only of those which are to be exported. Those 
for home consumption must stUl be imf^orted direct. 
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QUARTERLY ^LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

From February to May 1825. 


AGHICULTURE, QARDEMlKOy &C. , 

The 'F^rnjer’s Ma^yazine: a Periodical Work, exclui^ely devoted 
to Agricultural and Rural Affairs. Published Quarterly, No* XCIV. 
and XCV. 3s. each. 

Memoirs of the Caledonia Horticultural Society. No. XI. with 
Engravings. 3s. < 

XrTS, SCIElSrClBS, AND . PHILOSOPHY. ] 

The' Edinburgh PliilosophicalJoumal, No. 17. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A System of Algebraic Geometry!;'" By the Rev. Dionysius Lard- 
ner. Vol. I. 8vo. IBs. . 

Elements of Practical MechaiiScB. By Guiseppe Venturoli. 8vo. 
Ss. ■ .' ' ‘ * 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. IX. Part 
XI. 4to. with 16 Plates. N. 5s. boards. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. By James 
Mitchell, M. A. F. A.S. 18mo. lOs. 6d. boards; 128. 6d. calf 
gilt, forming Vol. II. of the Methodical Cyclopaedia; 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By John Leslie, Esq. Professor 
of Natural Philosophy In the. University of Edinburgh. Volume I. 
including Mechanics and Hydrostatics, with Engravings. 14s. 

ANTIQUITIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND FINE ARTS. 

An Account of some recent Discoveries, Hieroglyphical Litera* 
ture, and Egyptian Antiquities, &c. By Thomas Young, M. D. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Cyclopoidia of Ai^ti^l^hies. Parts II. and III. 4to. 58. eaidi* 

Parts I. II. and III. of a Series of Views of the most interesting 
Remains^of Ancient Castles. 48. each. ‘ * 

A Portrait of Washington Irving, with Ten Plates to illustrate the 
Sketch Book, and Knickerbocker’s New York. 8vo. IZ. 11s. 6d. 

Paris and its Environs. BfR Nash. 2 Tols.- 4to. 8Z. 

The Third Part (completing the Work) of the Italian School of 
Design. By William Young Ottley, Esq. Colombier folio, 7j gui¬ 
neas; proofs, 10 guineas. 

Portraits and Biography of the most Illustrious Personages of 
Great Britain; with Biographical Memoirs of their Lives and Ac¬ 
tions. By Edmund Lodge, Esq, Norroy King of Arms, F. S. A. 
Part I. imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d.; and royal 4to., with proof impres¬ 
sions on India paper, IZ. 5s. 

A Cabinet of Portraits, consisting of Distinguished Characters, 
British and Foreign : accompanied with a brief Memoir of each Per¬ 
son. Svo. boards % comprising si^ty-four Portraits, engraved in a 
superior manner. 18s. 
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~ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing. By William Savi^^e. 
4to. with' Fifty Illustrations, Si. 158. 6d. boards; or on 
paper» 4 * 10 . 11/. lls, ", 

■ The Original Institutions of the Princely Orders of Collars. By 
Sir William Segar, Garter King at Arms in the reign of James the 
First, from an 0/iginal Manuscript in the Advocates' Library. Never 
before published; with Eight Engravings, being fac>similes of the 
Original Drawings; splendidly coloured, and emblazoned with gold 
and'silver. In on^ volume 4to. H 11s. 6d. 

No. I. ofu ‘Series of Picturesijae Views of Edinburgh, to be pub^ 
lished in Monthly Numbers, containing Three Views each; to be 
engraved in the best line manner. By Mr W. H. LizarS, from 
Drawings by Mr H. Ewbank. 

Interesting Roman Antiquities reci^iid^ discovered iu Fife, ascer¬ 
taining the site of the great battle fought betwixt Agricola and Gal- 
gacus; with the discovery of the potition of five Roman Towers, and 
of the site and names of upwa^^ of seventy Roman Forts; also. 
Observations regarding the Ancient Palaces of the British Kings, in 
the Town of Abernethy, and other local Antiquities. By the Rev* 
Andrew Small, Edensh^d. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoim of the Rev. John Blackadder, compiled chiefly from Un¬ 
published Manuscripts, and Memoirs of his Life and Ministry, writ-* 
ten by Himself while Prisoner on the Bass; and containing Illustra¬ 
tions of the Episcopal Persecution, from the Restoration to the 
Death of Charles II.; with an Appendix, giving a Short Account 
of the History and &£ge of the Bass, By Andrew Crichton. 
12mo. 

, Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir Christopher Wren. By 
James JEJmes, Architect.-' 4to. 3l. 3s. 

Count Las Cases’s Journal. Parts III. and IV. 1/. Is. 

Annual Biography and Obituary for 1823. 8vo. 15s. 

The Naval Biography of Great Britain. By J. Fittler, Esq. Part 1. 
lOs. 6d. 

The Life of Wilham Davison, Secretary of State to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. By N. H. Nicolas, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

A New and Enlarged Edition of tfte Life of AU Pacha. 8vo. 
12s. 

Memoirs of a Captivity among the Indians of North Americd. By 
John D. Hunter. 8vo. 128. 

Memoires du General Rapp, Premier Aide-de-Campde Napoleon. 
Ecrits par luhmeme, et publics par sa Famille. 8vo. 10$. 6d. 

Memoirs of William Hayley, Esq. written by Himself. 2 vols. 8fO^ 
with Portraits. 24g. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Setehell’s Catalogue of Pamphlets for 1823. Is. 

Supplement to John Cuthdl s Catalogue of Old Books. 2s. ^6d. 
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Part II« of Isaac "^ilson’s Catalogue of Books, ne^r and seG0nd<* 
hand* Is. 6d. 

Richard Baj^es’s Catalogue of an extensive Collection of Second- 
hsuad Books for 1823: comprising many articles of rare occurrence 
in.Theologyt and every other Department of Literature. Sa. 

* CLASSICS. , 

Sophocles, in English Prose, literally from the Text of Brunck, 
with Notes. Vol. h 8vo. 8s, 6d, 

Select Works of Porphyry ; containing his Four Books on Ab¬ 
stinence from Animal Food. Translated by T. Taylor. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Palceoromaica; or Disquidtions, inquiring whether the Hellenistic 
Style is not Latin Greek ? 8vo. 16s. 

An Introduction to the Hebrew Language.' By W. H. Heine" 
mann. 12mo. 5s. 

DRAMA. 

Cardinal Beaton, a Drama in Five Acts. By William Tennant, 
Author of Anster Fair, &c. &c. * 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Shakspeare’s Plays, with Notes by Chalmers. , 8 Sols. 8vo. 
3l. 12s.: ten pocket vols. 1/. lOs*; or the same on royal paper, in 
10 vols. 2L 

The Cause of tlie Greeks, a Play in Five Acts. By George Bur¬ 
gess, A. M. 6 b. 

The Earl of Ross, a Tragedy in Five Acts. 3s. 6d. 

Julian, a Tragedy. By Miss M. R. Mitford. 8vo. 5a, 

The Italian Wife, a Tragedy. Ss. 6d. 

The whole of the Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, com¬ 
plete in one pocket volume. 1/. Is. 

The Edinburgh Select British Theatre, No. III. being the Battle 
of Bothwell Bridge, as performed at the Theatre-Royal, Edin¬ 
burgh : dramatized by J. W. Caleraft; with two Engravings. Is. 

Durazzo, a Tragedy. By James Haynes. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Mary Stuart. By Miss Maccauley. 7a, 

-The Duke of Mercia, a Tragedy, and other Podms. By Sir Au¬ 
brey de Vere Hunt. 8vo. 10s. 6d* 

EDUCATIOK. 

Hume and Smolletfs Histories of England abridged, and conti¬ 
nued to the Coronation of George IV. With 140 Engravings, after 
Pictures of tlie Great Painters of the Brttkh Schools. By John Ro¬ 
binson, D. D. 9n. bound, or on royal paper, 15s. boards. 

GEOORAPHX> 

The Geography and History of America and tlie West Indies, tot 
1822. &VO. 18s. 

history. 

Burnett’s History of his Own Times, new edition. 6 vols. 8vo. 
2/. 11s. 

Anecdotes of the Spanish and Portuguese- Revoluiioui. By Count 
Peebbio. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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’ History of Suli and Parga, containing their fJlironology and their 
Wars, particularly those with Ali Pasha, Prince of Greece: written 
originally in modern Greek, and then translated into English, from the 
Italian of C. Gherardini, of Milan. Post 8vo. Ts. 6d, 

The Fifth Volume of Dr Lingard’s History of England. 4to. 
1/. 15s. 

Memoirs, Historiques, Politiques, et Militaires, sur la Revolution 
de Naples en 1820 et 1821. Par le General Carascosa. 8vo. 12s. 

The Saxon Chronicles, with an English Translation, Notes, &c. 
By the Rev. J. Ingram. 4to. SI. 13s. 6d. 

Vol. HI. of the History of En^and during the Middle Ages. By 
Sharon Turner, F. S. A. 4to. 24 2s. 

LAW.' 

Report of the Trial by Juty. Armstrong v. Vair and Alston, for 
sending a Challenge to fight a Due), with, an Appendix of Letters, 
and other Documents. 

Report of the Trial by Jury of tlvj^ Action of Damages for a Libel 
in the Scotsman Newspaper, William Alton, M. D. against John 
Ramsay^M'Culloch of Auchengaul, and Alex. Aberncthy and James 
Walker, Printers in Edinburgh. 2s. 

A Summary of the Law of Composition with Creditors. By Basil 
Montagu, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Duties and Responsibilities of Execu¬ 
tors and Administrators. 8vo. ^s. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, from November 12, 1822, 
lo March 11, 1823. Reported by Patrick Shaw, and Alexander 
Dunlop, junior. Esquires, Advocates. Vol. 11.' Part. I. 10s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY AND ANATOMY. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, with Engravings, 
Nq. 76, July I St. 48. sewed. 

A Letter to Lord Liverpool on the Present State of Vaccination. 
By Thomas Brown, surgeon. 8vo. 4s. < 

Practical .Observations on Fever, Dysentery, and Liver Com¬ 
plaints ; with an ^ssay on Syphilis. By George Ballinghall, M. D. 
8vo. 9s. 

Reply to Annotations on Dr Macintosh’s Treatise on Puerperal 
Fever, by Mr Moir, surgeon; and to 'Letters by Dr James Hamilton, 
junior. By John Macintosh, M. D. 8vo. 2s 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement. By Francis Willis, M. D. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tlie Elements of Pharmacy, and the Chemical History of the Ma¬ 
teria Medica. By S. F. Gray. 8vOi 1 Os. 6d. 

Medical Jurisprudence; comprehending Medical, Chemical, Ana¬ 
tomical, and Surgical Investigations. By J. A. Paris, M. D. &c. 
3 vols. Bvo. \l, 168. 

The Utility and Importance of Fumigating Baths illustrated. By 
Jonathan Green, 8vo. 2s. 
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A Practical Treatise on the Secretion and Excretion of Urine. By 
John Howship. 8vS. 13s. 

Pharmacopceia Impcrialis; sive Pharmacopceia Londinensis, Edin- 
burgensis, et Dublinensis, collatse; cum notis Anglicis decomposi- 
tiones chemicus, exporentibus : editio secunda. 12mo. 7si 

'The Quarterly Journal of Foreign and British Medicine and Sur*' 
gery, and of the Sciences connected with them; with original Cases 
and Communications. No. XVllI. 4s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Volume VI. Part I. of the Supplement to the Fourth and Fifth 
Editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica) illustrated by Eagravings* 
1/. 5s. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica j or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Miscellaneous Literature, Vol. XX. Pari II., which completes 
tlie work; Sixth Edition: revised, corrected* and improved. Illus¬ 
trated by nearly 600 Engravings. 16s, in boards. 

Major’s Edition of Walton and Cotton’s Angler. Foolscap 8vo. 
18s. '• 

The Inquirer. No. III. 8vo. 48. 

Details of the Arrest, Imprisonment, and Liberation, of Mr Bowr¬ 
ing, by the Bourbon Government. 8vo. 58. 

A Guide to Elocution. By William Roberts, Teacher of Elocu¬ 
tion, Edinburgh. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

An Essay on the History and Theory of Music; and on the Quali¬ 
ties, Capabilities, and Management of the Human Voice. By J: 
Nathan. 4to. 21. 

The Popular Superstitions and Festive Amdsements of the High¬ 
landers of Scotland. By W. Grant Stewart. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Tables of Interest at Four per Cent., from 1 to 365, Days, and from 
1/. to 10,0001., with Equalizing Tables, (lowing the corresponding 
Interest at various other Rates: To which are added, Tables of Com¬ 
pound Interest, Annuities, Commission, and Values of Stocks : also 
Tables of Exchange betwixt Britmn and tlie Principal Trading- 
Places in the World; and of the Values of the P^ncipal Gold and 
.Silver CcMns of ail Countries. By James Marshall, Accountant in 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Spirit of the Union; or a Narrative of the Treatment received 
from the United Secession Church Courts, by the Congregation of 
Queen Ann’s Street, Dunfermline, in thdr late attempt to elect a 
Minister. Is, 3d. 

The London Apiacian Guide for Bee-keepers. By John Milton. 
8yo, 2s. 

An Essay on Liberalism. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Cambridge Tart. By Socius. 8vo. 8s. 

Fac-Simile of Burns’s celebrated poem, entitled the Jolly Beggars; 
from the Original Manuscript in the possession of Thos. Stewart, 
Esq.i Greenbok. 4to. 5s. 

Enumeration of the Inhabitants of Scotland; taken from tlie Gp- 
VOL. XXXV ill. NO, 76. LI 




vernment Abstracts of 1801, 1811, 1821; containing a particular 
Account of every Parish in Scotland, and many useful Detuls re¬ 
specting England, Wales, and Ireland. 8vo. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, &C. 

The British Flower Garden. No. I. 3s. 

* The Botanical Register; the Designs from Living Plants. !6y 
Sydenham Edwards, F. L. S. 21. Sis. 

Geranaces, or a History of the Beautiful Family of Geraniums. 
By R. Sweet, F. L. S« Vol. I. 31. 16s. 

Treatise on Bulbous Roots. By the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert. 
Coloured Plates. 5s. 

The Linnean System of Conchology, with 36 Plates, By John 
Mawe. 1/. Is. plain, or 21. 12s. 6d. colouted. 

The Genera of Recent Fossils and Shells, for the Use of Stu¬ 
dents in Conchology awl Geology. No. XIV. 4s. plain, 6s. co¬ 
loured. 

No. V. of Watson’s Dendrologia pritannica. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Britj^sh Warblers ; containing six beautifully Coloured Figures 
of the most interesting Birds of Passage, belonging to the Genus 
Sylvia. By Robert Sweet, F. L. S. 7s. 6d. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &C. 

Quentin Durward. By the Author of Waverley. 3 vols. post 
8vo. ll. Us. 6d, 

The Hut and the Castle. By the Author of “ the Romance of the 
Pyrenees, ” 4 vols. 12rao. 28s. 

Isabel St Albe ; or Vice and Virtue, a Novel. 3 vols. 18s. 

Logan, a Family History. 4 vols. 12mo. dZ. 4s. 

The Pioneers, or the Sources of Susquehanna. 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists, vols. IX. X. and XI.; contain¬ 
ing Tom Jones. By Fielding. Qs. 

The Spy, a Tale of the Neutral Ground. By Mr Cooper. 3 vols. 
12mo. 18s. 

Ada Reis, a Tale. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 15s. 

Other Times, or the Monks of Leadenhall, a Romance. 3 vols. 
12ino. 18s. 

W’ine and Walnuts, Of After-dinner Chit-chat. By Ephraim 
Hardcastle. 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 

The Spirit of Buncle, or Surprising Adventures of John Bunclc, 
Esq. 12mo. 8s. 

Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library. Vol. V. containing the Novels 
of Sterne, Goldsmith, Dr Johnson, Mackenzie, Horace Walpole, 
and Clara Reeve. To which are prefixed, Memoirs of the Lives of 
the Authors. -Royal 8vo.; double columns, ll. 8s. boards. 

Reformation, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 


Letters on England. 
ll. Is. 


By the Count de Soligny. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ringan Giihaiz#, or the Covenanters. By the Author of “ An 
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nals of the Parisl!, ” “ Sir Andrew Wylie, ” “ The Entail, ” &c. 
3 vols. 12nio. 1/. Is. boards. 

Reginald Dalton. By the Author of Valerius, and ^dam Blair. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

’ Accrcjdited Ghost Stories ; collected and edited by J. M. Jarvis, 
Esq. royal 18nio. 6s. * 

Integrity, a Tale. By Mrs Dofland. 12mo. 6s. 

Heraldic Anomalies, or Rank Confusion in our Orders of Prece> 
dence. 2 vols. 1/. 

The Etonian. Third edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. lU 10s. 6d, 
Body and Soul, Vo\. II. 9s. , 

The King of the Peak, a Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. Is. 
Points of Humour, illustrated by George Cruikshank, 18 plates 
and wood-cuts; royal 8vo, 8s.; proofs, 128. 6d. 

Martha, a Memorial of an only beloved Sister. By A. Read. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Vathek. By W. Beckford| Esq.; a new edition. 10s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Mr Jefferson, of Gray’s Inn; collecJted by Young 
Mr Jefferson, of Lyon’s Inn. The First Series. 2 vols. 12mo. 
15s. boards. 

Seventy-six. By the Author of Logan. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

boards. 

POETRY. 

Shere Afkuse, the first Husband of Nourmahal, a Legend of Hin- 
doostan. By T. R. Planch6. 

Specimens of thq Russian Poets. By John Bowring, Esq. Vol.JI. 
12mo. 8s. 

The Orlando Innamorato, translated into Prose from the Italian of 
Francesco Berni, and interspersed with Extracts in the same Stanza 
as the Original. ' By Wm. S. Rose. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with the Tunes to which they 
were formerly Sung in the West of England. Collected by Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. F.R.S. F.A.S. &c. 8vo. 5s. ^ 

The Loyal and National Songs of England, selected from original 
Manuscripts and early-printed Copies in the Library of Dr Kitchener. 
Folio. 2^. 28. * 

Matins and Vespers, with Hymns imd Occasional Devotional 'Pieces. 
By John Bowring. 12mo. 6s. • 

The Flood of Thessaly, and other Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 
8 VO. 98. 6d. 

Fables for the Holy Alliance. By Thos. Brown the Younger. 
Foolscap 8vo. 

The Battle of the Bridge, or Pisa Defended, a Poem, in Ten 
Cantos. By S. Maxwell, Esq. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 
8s. boards. * 

Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous. By Henry Neele. Fools¬ 
cap 8vo. 7s. 
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The Works of Garcilasso de la Vega; translrted into English 
verse. By J. IL Wiffen. Post 8vo. 128. 

Italy. By S. Rogers, Esq. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Siege of Valencia, &c. By Mrs Hemans. 8vo. 10s. 6d. * 

The Island. By Lord Byron. 8vo. .5s. (id. 

The Age of Brohze, or Carmen Secularo et Annus baud Mirabi- 
lis. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Don Juan ; Cantos G, 7, & 8. 8vo. 9s. Gd ; 12mo. 7s.; ISmo. IS. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Remonstrance, addressi'd to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. By 
one of the “ Working Clergy.” 8vo. 2s. 

Some Observations upon a Pamphlet, entitled, “ Remarks on the 
Consumption of Public Wealth, by the Clergy of every Christian Na¬ 
tion, ” &c. By the Rev., Francis Thackeray, M. A. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Domestic Policy of the British Empire, viewed in connexion 
with its Foreign Interests. Rvo. 9s. 

Reflections on the State of Ireland ii| the 19th Century. 8vo. 7s. 

Substance of Mr Brougham’s Speech in the House of Commons, 
Feb. 4, 1823. upon the War with Spain. Is. 6d. 

The FloJy Alliance versus Spain, containing the several Notes auil 
Declarations of the Allied Powers, with the firm, spirited, and digni¬ 
fied Replies of the Spanish Cories. Is. Gtl. 

A Letter to William Joseph Denison, Esq. M. P., on the Agricul¬ 
tural Dii Ire>s, and on the Necessity of a Silver Standard. By Gilbert 
Laing Mcason, Esq. Is. Gd. 

A Manifesto to the Spanish Nation, and especially to the Cortes, 
for 1822 and 1S23. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the King on the Critical Circumstances of the Present 
Times. Is. Gd. 

An Appeal to the Inhabitants of the British Empire in behalf of 
the Negro Slaves in the West Indies. By William Wilberforce, E.sq. 
8vo. 2s. *• 

Tlie Carbonari, o^^tlie Spanish War assigned to its Real Cause. 2$. 

Dr CliiJmcrs’s Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. Nos. 
XIV. XV. and XVI. “ On the Causes and Cure of Pauperism in 
England, ” will be published in May. .These Numbers will complete 
the second Volume of this work. 

The English Constitution produced and illustrated. By Major 
Cartwright. 8vo. 12s. 

'J'he Measure of Value stated and illustrated, with an application 
of ic to the alterations in the Value of the English Currency since 
1790. By the Rev. T. R. Maltbus, F. R. S. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

An Examination of the Principles of trie Slave Register Bill, and 
of the Means of Emancipation proposed by the Authors of the Bill. 
By G. W. Jordan, Esq. F. R. S. 4s. ^ 

The Manuscript of 1S14, Written at die Command of Napoleon. 
By Baron Fain. 8vo. 12s. 
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these acquirements, building upon them <<aB on a foundation, 
foqn a mass of mental tuition incalculably important no doubt, 
but far from constituting the whole, even of intellectual educa¬ 
tion, and leaving wholly untouphed, except indirectly and con¬ 
sequently, the important matter of moral ?lisciplinc. To illus¬ 
trate this posipon, we need only remark, that many of the most 
elementary and important lessons in knowledge are received in¬ 
dependent of what we learn at school, many long before we go 
tliither j and that there is hardly any thing taught at any scliool 
w'hich has for its direct and immediate object me improvement 
of the moral education and the feelings of the heart, though un¬ 
doubtedly this improvement is a natural result of whatever 
betters or stores the understanding. 

Tlie period of life which is the least fitted for intellectual im¬ 
provement, is certainly in many respects the best adapted for 
moral culture. While the mind is yet untainted w|th vice, 
while its habits are unformed, while it is most susceptible of 
deep and‘lasting impressions, in a word, while in its inlanr slate, 
the most valuable opportunities are hourly afforded, of binding 
it to what is amiable and virtuous, and of training it to all right 
habits. This truth has in all ages been admitted, upon the au¬ 
thority of constant and familiar experience; but the material 
step that has of late j’ears been made, is in extending the pei iod 
during which this precious susceptibility of right iin])ressions 
lasts, and in applying also a larger portion of attention to the 
cultivation of the infant mind, beginning mhch earlier, andtend- 
ing it more constantly. 

Let any one consider the condition of a child from two to three 
5 'ears old, and he will find it in a state of perj^etuai curiosity ; 
intensely eager in learning the nature of the world, where every 
tiling is new to i<», and exquisitely susceptible of every variety 
of sensation and feeling. Much may, about this period, be 
learnt by it, beyond what is usually deemed level t(> its capaci¬ 
ty ; but at any rate, thr ee a nd fivCi school edu» 

cation usually begins, *two years ot habitual curiosity are gene¬ 
rally thrown away, as fiir as regards the understanding, and 
two years of susceptibility worse than wasted, as regards the 
passions and feelings. To speak only of the temper—^before 
tlur^e years old this is fully developed, nay, befora^.eighteen 
iB^ths it is abundantly marked. But as yet, no habit&^e iic- 
-j|iiired; the vices of nature (supposing any to exist naturally) 
'may easily be corrected, and right habits formed, which ordi¬ 
nary care in after years will render permanent and^ invincible. 
iSiippose the child at three to be cross or passionate, how per- 
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vorscly cross, how i^ioleiitly passionate will it be foimd at live, 
if no pains are taken to wean it from such serious imperfections ! 
We all know what a spoilt child is; and it may safely be affirm¬ 
ed, that all material spoiling is effected in those two important 
years. But there are many degrees of bad temper which are 
fitted to make the adult in after life miserable himself and the 
caused’ wretchedness to others, although the* child may not 
have been spoilt, that is wholly neglected or indulged, or what 
is even w'orse, treated with the unsteadiness, fickleness and ca¬ 
price, the mixture of over kindness and undue severity, whicli will 
in most cases be found at the root of all spoiling, and may be 
safely pronounced far more detrimental than absolute neglect 
or indiscriminate indulgence. It is greiitly to be feared, tliat 
miuiy things remain through life the same in.a child’s defects as 
they were at five years old, nud resist ever}’' attempt at eradica¬ 
tion, although reason may keep their effects within certain 
limits of restraint, extremely painfiil to the individual, and in¬ 
jurious to honesty and openness of character. Excess may be 
restrained in one direction; hut the mischief will break out 
clsewliere. 'Die angry or peevish child may not always become 
a captious or violent man; but a subdued tone, a smooth out¬ 
side, are not worn by anyone with im})unity to his general cha¬ 
racter. How incalculably important, then, is it to correct, be¬ 
times, such imperfections as leave no other alternative tlnin the 
choice betwe<-ai vi(»icnce and dissimulation ! We purposely avoid 
entering upon the mice question, whether the vices we are 
speaking of, are inherent or acquired. There is reason to be¬ 
lieve llaif the greater jiortion are not inbred, but instilled; and 
that a child removed i’rom all example of evil, and taught no 
bad habits by iiyudicious treatment, above all by severity, tlip 
parent of fear, the grand corruptor of the iryfant heart, w'ould 
grow ii]i naturally generous and lumest and placid. But the 
practical importance of this question is inconsiderable; the de¬ 
cision either way^ can only require, a slight change in tlie ian- 
, guage we aih*^ will ue the same, 

whether we speak of prevention or cure—of refusing access to 
evil dispositions, or eradicating them wliere they are originally 
found. 

Hithe^ our reinarks have been applicable to the infants of 
all'ranks, thq^chiltJren of the rich and high born, as well as of 
the liiimble and poor. But it is manifest, that the discipline tp* 
which a child is subject, during the earliest years of what may 
be called its rational life, that is, from three or two and a half to 
five, is, beyond all comparison, more important In the lattet casel^ 
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The e|itldren of the rich are kept aloof frojn a fhoiisand Coota- 
mi'Qations, which of necessity surround the infant offspring of 
the poor. Consider the difference between a nursery in Port- 
man Square, and the single room in Si Gites’s, or in Cairns’s 
Buildings, at one corner of that Square, which contains se*- 
jral families of wretched parents and children, living in an 
atmosphere where the fumes of gin and of filth contend for the 
power of scentifig it,—a room, too, that resounds with blasphe¬ 
my and obscenity, and is the shelter for the habitual commis¬ 
sion of every inaecency, and almost every crime. The utmos t 
regard that can be paid to the choice of nurses and servant- 
maids, is far too little to secure the purity of a child’s morals 
even in the Square; still less is it sufficient to train its temper^ 
But can any good he conceived more precious than to transplant 
the more unl’ortunate infants to a wholesome air, and surround 
them with decorous and pure objects, and fill their ears with the 
sounds of harmless amusement or early instruction ? Two or 
three yeai?s spent in so polluted a commerce, and so tainted an 
air, are not passed with impunity to the principles, certainly 
not to the feelings and the taste, any more than with safety to 
the bodily health and constitution. The question then is, 
How can the infant poor especially, be removed from this 
imminent peril, which surrounds them almost necessarily, and 
must affect them more or less through the whole of their after 
life ? 

To relieve the parents wholly from the burthen of maintain¬ 
ing their offspring, would he absurd, even if it were possible; 
and every scheme which has for its object the gratuitotis mainte¬ 
nance of poor children, may safely l?c pronounced dangerous to 
society, in proportion as it directly relieves tlie^ parent from his 
burthen. It reipoves the only check upon improvident mar¬ 
riages, and one of the principal guards or chastity. An hospital 
for the support of children is liable to this objection in the 
highest degree, and a foundlin g hospit al more than any other. 
Such an establishment^^y"sai€L'y be public nui¬ 

sance, leading to iunchaste life, and to child-murder, beyond any 
other invention of the perverted wit of man ; for, unless It can. 
receive the fruit of every illjcit connexion, which is impossible, 
it must needs encourage many to enter into such an i^^ course, 
without giving them the means of providing agjftinst its toilse-^ 
quepces. ^ But an hospital, or rather scbc^ol, whfere the cfuldrcn 
dfe ie poor may be taught gratuitously, or for a small pay- 
is liable to little or nothing of these objections; because 
it only provides for what the parent would not have bestowed 
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on the^hild, had his circumstances made it inconvenient. In 
like manner, a Day school lor poor infants, wliere they may 
be trained to good habits, removed for the greater part of their 
working hours from bad air and bad example, and taught the 
little matter they are at such an age susceptible of, is free from 
almost every object which the sternest political economist can 
urge against misdirected charity; the only drail^back that re¬ 
mains, namely, the benefit derived by the parents, being am¬ 
ply compensate by the improvement of the child, and being 
ill itself, perhaps, an unmixed good. This benefit is, indeed, 
very considerable to the parent. The mother, whose time 
would be occupied by the care of two or three children, so as 
to be necessarily kept from all gainful work, is wholly set free 
by having them taken off her hands during the entire day, the 
period of work, or, at least, only left with her during the din¬ 
ner hour, if she dines at home, and, if not, provided with a 
meal to carry to school. This^ is a profit to the married pair, 
no doubt, and, in so far, may be supposed to contribute towards 
maintaining their family; but it is only profitable by affording 
time for labour; and therefore it is a legitimate aid to their 
means, and no more tends to encourage improvident marriages 
than any increased demand for labour, or any improvement on 
its productive powers. In truth, if it tends to promote mar.^ 
riages, it tends to make them less improvident; and, whatever 
stimulus it may give to population, is of a nature wholesome^ 
and not burthcn&ome,to the community. 

So convinced are the poor of the advantages attending some 
such arrangement, that in many parts of the country in Eng¬ 
land, and even in the larger towns, Dame*Schools, as they are 
called, have been established, where an old woman receives 
young children, and, without teaching them m^ch,-—for neither 
IS she able to communicate, nor are they capable of receiving 
much instruction,—she, nevertheless, kedps them out of harm’s 
way* The parents willingly pay from twopence to fourpence a 
week for this convenience; and it is to be feared that tne edu- 
’ cation of the child forms a much smaller part of the considera¬ 
tion, than the accommodation to the mother, whose time is thus 
set free for profitable employment and domestic labours. If the 
children learn little of reading at those schools, they receive still 
less moral instruction* The dame has no idea that a child can 
be trairfed to ahy thing but the knowledge of its A, B, C; and- 
as to improving the temper, such a course of discipline would 
probably be laughed at by both parents and schoolmistress. 

If any one had merely considered the fact which wc have 
just adverted to, observed how extensive is the practice of sencl- 
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ing children to Dame schools, and noted tj?e use of it feoth to 
parent and child, under all the disadvantages of a most imper¬ 
fect system, he might have been led naturally to the great step 
in the improvement of education, which we are now occupi^ 
in describing. . The only change required was to form a large- 
Dame school; to admit children of a still younger age, in fact, 
as young as they can be taken from the nurse; and to place, at 
the head of the school, a person of good s^nse, accustomed to 
the management of infants, but, above alV of a perfectly mild 
temper, and of an affectionate disposition. Tiittle, if any thing 
more, is wanting to confjilete the scheme. The room should be 
airy and clean ; as spacious as can be easily afforded, and ad¬ 
joining to a good, dry play-ground, of as large dimensions as 
may be obtained. The following account, given by Dr Pole, 
of the origin of this experiment, shows that it did not arise 
from observing the course of instruction at Dame schools, but 
from our amiable countryman Robert Owen’s operations in his 
manufactory at New Lanark. 

* Some difficulty has arisen in endeavouring to ascertain with cer¬ 
tainty, with whom the plan of beginning the education of children at 
the early age of two years, or two and a half, originated. Emmanuel 
de Fellcnberg, it appears, had long entertained this idea ; and Robert 
Owen, of New Lanark, - in Scotland, had it in mind a considerable 
time before he reduced it to practice. Henry Brougham says, he 
hardly recollects the time at which he himself did not feel persuaded, 
that what is commonly called education, begins loo late, and is too 
much confined to mere learning. He is convinced, that Robert 
Owen was the first person who made the experiment ,* and to this 
day, Fellenberg’s plan, though in principle the same, does not extend 
to infants of 60 early an age. 

‘ It is about.seven years since Robert Owen*;| Infant School w'as 
completely eStablishea ; since Fellenberg’s was formed, may be about 
sixteen years. The former is connected with Robert Owen’s cotton 
manufactory, where about 2500 persons of all ages, capable of as¬ 
sisting, are employed, all of whom live on the spot, excepting about 
300, who live in the towm of 01^ Lanark, about two miles distant., 
The children at his school belong almost entirely to the spinners at 
the mill, though some few may come from the town; and they all 
live with their parents. Fellenberg’s estahltehment for poor children 
is, in like manner, connected with his ngricultiiral concerns, but still- 
more closely; for they live entirely on the ferm, arid have no inter- 
^oourse with their parents; who are, for t^most part, persons in the 
worst classes of society, and have deserteddhetr children. 

* The origin of the Westminster Infant School was this : Henry 
Brougham had long been of the opinion, that the same principles 
which Robert Owen applied to his mill^ and Fetlcnberg to his farm, 
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might be extended advantageously to the poor population of a 
crowded cit)'. He had not an opportunity of visiting Robert Owen’s 
school at New Lanark until the ninth month (September), 1822 ; re¬ 
specting which, he skys, his expectations were mucli exceeded, and 
in no respect disapjpointed; He was fully acquainted with its prin¬ 
ciples and details, from R. Owen’s own statements, and from the tes¬ 
timony of many friends, upon whose judgment he could fully rely ; 
amongst these were Benjamin Smith, the late Samuel Romilly, and 
William Allen, who had all been at New Lanark. H* Brougham 
had seen Fellenberg’s establishment in 1816, and given an account 
of it in 1818, in his evidence before the Education Committee, ap- 

S ointed by Parliament. In the following wibter, his friend, James 
fill, of the India House, and himself, had much discussion with R. 
Owen respecting the plan, and they werp immediately joined by 
John Smith, M. P., the Marquis of Lansdown, Zechariah Macaulay, 
and Thomas Babington, in the attempt to establish an Infant School 
in Westminster. In a few week«,they were joined by Lord Dacre, 
Thomas Baring, Bart., William Leake, M. P. Jos. Wilson of Spital- 
fields, Henry Hase of the Bank, John Walker of Southgafb, and one 
or two other friends. R. Owen kindly fbrnished them with a mas¬ 
ter, J. Buchanan, who had been superintendant of his Infant School 
at New Lanark; and the necessary preparations being completed, 
the children were received early in the year 1819, at first gratis, and 
after about two years trial, for weekly payments, which they have 
since been obliged greatly to reduce. 

* During the last year and upwards, Benjamin Smith (son of the 
member for Norwich) hAs been constant in his care and exertions to 
watch over and encourage the institution ; and they have been occu¬ 
pied in placing it on a permanent foundation. Joseph Wilson has 
formed one upon a similar -plan, but to a greater extent, in Spital- 
fields ; and they certainly had reason to hope, that a greater number 
of schools would have been established upon the same plan; but the 
distresses of the times have, most probably, interfeted Wtth the bene¬ 
volent views of persons in superior classes; and thp poor have not 
readily come into the plan of paying a moderate sum for the care 
and tuition of their children; or rather, they seem more willing to 
pay, where the tuition is, in every rpspect, less advantageous. 

* Fourpence a week is^y no means an uncommon payment at the 
Dame schools, boBi in London and in country towns, where a consi- 
dertdile number of chfidren are collected in small unwholesome rooms, 
and taught very little, if any thing. L^s than threepence is scarce¬ 
ly ever paid at. riiesp Schools, and sometimes as much as sixpence, 
fourpence being* the usual sum. 

‘ Infant Schools, there is reason to believe, can never be establish¬ 
ed generally, and upon the right plan, until persons make them an 
afhiir of gain to themselves; which should be encouraged, when suit¬ 
able masters and mistresses shall be properly trained and qualified to 
conduct them. To conduct a school in as perfect a manner as pos- 
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sible^ fequires ao talents or acquirements beyt)nd wliat ordinary per¬ 
sons pbs.>c6s, and the manner of carrying on tlieschooimay.be learn¬ 
ed in a fortnight or less. An airy place, with a piece ol ground, 
may be easily obtained in a country town ; in a crowded city this 
may not be so easy a matter, and, there the want of complete ac¬ 
commodations ^must, to a certain degree, in many cases, be submitted 
to. 

* The persons who are hereafter to have the management of such 
schools, should be satished with very moderate gains ; one hundred 
children, paying what they now do at Dame schools, or even less, 
say threepence a week, would receive between sixty and seventy 
pounds a year. A poor woman with two infants, or even with one, 
can scarcely gain any thing by her labour, if she has her child or 
children all day long to look after. If she sends her children in the 
morning to an Infant school, provides them with a dinner (in a bag), 
which they may take with them and eat at the school during the 
hours of dismissal, they are off her hands till she comes back, in the 
evening from her day’s work ; thus, by paying a few pence, she may 
gain from*five to six shillings a week, and at the same time improve 
her children incalculably. ’ pp. 6-10. 

We have extracted this passage the more readily, because it 
contains almost every thing that is required to be known, respect¬ 
ing the plan in order to set it on ftmt; and accordingly, wc 
have the happiness of knowing, that some benevolent persons, 
of-a judicious philanthropy, have established Infant schools 
from reading this tract of Dr Pole.' We now proceed to give 
a few more particulars, partly from e'xcellent works of this 
truly benevolent man, partly from what we have ourselves ob¬ 
served in the London and Westminster Institutions. 

It may be premised, that Mr Joseph Wilson of Spitalfields 
having been one of the promoters of the "Vyestminster Infant 
School, soon afterwards established one at his own cost in his 
immediate neighbourhood. It is a free school, and accommo¬ 
dates two hundred children. The parish school having declin¬ 
ed when quarter pence were required, is again become free, and 
about two hundred now attend it. Exclusive of the premiums, 
the annual charge is about a hundr^ pounds; but the same 
expense would accommodate three hundred of both sexes. 
The Bristol school was formed on the same^models and under a 
teacher from the parent institution. Three faalBence a week are 
paid by each child, and one hundred attend. The unwillingness 
of the poor to contribute even a penny'a^week in Westminster, 
when they used to give fourpence and even sixpence to the 
most vpretched Dame schools, is truly astonishing, and presents 
no very favourable picture of their good sense or feeling. The 
. superiority of the institution over the Dame schools is so plain 
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as to strike every %ye. The children are kej*t in a fine airy 
room and play-ground; their morals^ tempers, health and 
cleanliness, are carefulljfcattended to; tlfty make some progress 
in learning to read and account; and they are taught many 
things of an ordinary but most useful kind to fit them for after¬ 
life. Hither the parents refuse to send them if a farthing is to 
be paid; but they pay considerable sums to an ignorant, peev¬ 
ish old woman, who has a wretched garret into which she 
crowds twenty dirty little creatures, and by fear keeps them to¬ 
lerably quiet, in a pestilential atmosphere, where they learn no¬ 
thing, and enjoy nothing; their minds wholly neglected, their 
limbs cramped, their health injured, and their time passed in 
restraint, which, combined with inaction, is a real burthen to 
all children. Whence this inconsistency ? It partly arises from 
the arts of those old women, who, of course, set themselves a- 
gainst the new school, both micrepresenting it and cajoling the 
parents; but it results chiefly from that vulgar feeling which 
makes the poor too often greedy at once and ungra^eful; ex¬ 
pecting, as a kind of right, what their richer neighbours give 
in charity, and almost thinking, that whoever vblunteers his 
services in their behalf, has a personal inteiest in their good, 
and should pay for his fancy. They see that ricli men are at 
the bottom of the establishment, and they are resolved, that 
those who must pay the greater part of the charge at all events, 
should be made to pay the whole. It follows, that if a person, 
nnconnected with any charity, were to make a trade of keeping 
Infant Schools, and to demand threepence or fourpence a week 
to enable him to maintain them, the poor would soon prefer 
him to the Dames. We fear that, at least in London, where 
such prejudices as we have been describing prevail chiefly, no 
mixed plan of payment and charity is likely to knswdr. But two 
hundred children, at threepence a week, would yield one hun¬ 
dred and thirtji pounds a year; which, considering the very ordi¬ 
nary kind of qualifications required in the couple who are to carry 
on the plan, would be quite sufficient to defray the whole ex¬ 
pense of the school,, and leave salary more than adequate to the 
claims of the teachers. At first, however, the aid of the rich 
is indis[^Bsably neces^ry for the propagation of the system, by 
establishing Model Schools; and it may be supposed, that thes0 
can only recommend it, and facilitate its adoption, gradually, 
and in the course of a* considerable time. The work of Dr 
Pole, and another recently published by Mr Wilder^pin, mas¬ 
ter of the Spitalfiolds School, will greatly assist the endeavours 
of the judicious persons who are disposed to bestow their 
tf upon this unexceptionable object. 
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toom tenA ground aro provided, thti first tbing 
lo ^ afettled is the cho^ of a master and mistress. Hiese should 
be man and wife. *l7ie chief quaJities required are, beside 
etrict integrity, a mild but firm character, and an unexception¬ 
able temper. Indeed, these are the only qualities essentially 
riecessary; and a few days tuition at any Infant school already 
establisi]^, will enable any persons of tins description to per- 
ibrm their part with unerring success. 

In reclnlraing the children from bad habits, and correcting 
vices in the temper, nothing is so requisite as a patient disposition, 
avoiding all harshness, and, at the same time, both convincing 
tlic little patients that they are in the wrong, and showing them 
that they will not be yielded to. 

‘ We will now advert to what has been the result of experience in 
the Bristol School. TJie Master, wlio was trained in the Brewer’s 
Green School, Westminster, informs us, that, when a passionate 
ehild is brought to the school, it generally tries, with all its might, 
to get the*upper hand, by crying, or stamping with its little feet, or 
some such act of infiintUe violence. Here an injudicious soothing, 
or a severe beating, which many would resort 'to, the maatcr con¬ 
siders improper. The latter, indeed, is but violence opposed to vio¬ 
lence, which is by no means acting upon a correct and rational prin* 
ciple; neither is it likely to produce a radical amendment. It can 
only induce a reluctant and sullen submission to power and autho¬ 
rity ; the disposition to rebel is left lurking in the child’s mind, and 
will break out, perhaps with increased violence, in order, if possible, 
to induce a submislion on the part of his opponent. The master in¬ 
forms us, that he generally succeeds in quieting the child by bring¬ 
ing forward a very small child, and telling the passionate one how 
good the other is, that it never cries on being brought to scliool, and 
is always happy when there. If this passionate Kttle fellow has any 
sense of shame, he feels unwilling to be outdone by one so much 
less than himself. This generally succeeds, and he sits down a- 
mongst the others, in rather a gloomy mood at drsli; but seeing the 
other children at play, he soon manifests an inclination to join them. 
This is encouraged by the masteiT; tiis turbulence is softened down, 
and he becomes happy and contented with his sclioolmates. The 
master further informs us, he has had children of the most refractory 
dispositions committed to his care, whom the parents could not ma- 
)iage; and that, without citlicr chastisemdnt or threatening, these 
very children, by judicious treatment, have often .become the best 
tempered and the most tractable of any irathe school. ’ pp. 4<4>, 45. 

Jjet it be recollected, that these remarks are drawn from ac- 
liial experiment on an extensive scale. From the same sure 
source proceed the following, upon the best means of correct- 
jug a quarrelsome disposition. 

* Let us suppose a child Is passionate, quarrels with, and strikes 





«i)Ck^er, wycli'isjntH^atbweiJ in the ; & «udh ^lasea, 
tqtiantly sai^? he deserves a gbod whippitig j bat what will wmppag 
4o ? We can nei^fi as before observed, whip bad> dispositions t^ut 
of a child, nor good ones into likn; hut, the master sU. doi^ and 
take the little odender kindiy upon Ms :knee, reason whh hioaf' and 
convince him that he loves nim, that be hjas done as he wOdId ibt 
like another to do unto him, and *that such conduct is unfriCTidly So 
bis own happiness; let the offended child staiid by, and silently hear 
all that passes, and when tlie warmth of his temper has subsided (for 
this will soon be tho case), and it was the same in the Apostle’s time, 
when he said, Be ye children in malice.*” In the next place, get 
the contending parties to kiss each other, then to walk several times 
up and down the school-room, hand in band, or with their arms 
round each other’s necks. This ,vill be a far more likely means of 
correcting the evil, and r^torLng harmony, than beating the offender; 
which indeed would encourage a spirit of resentment in the offended 
party; perhaps induce him to exult over his sc|i 0 olmate, and possi¬ 
bly give rise to another quarrel between the very same individuals. ’ 
p. 43. • 

What is usually termed pwihhmmf, is almost wholly banish¬ 
ed from these schools; for, under this denomination, can hardly 
be said to come the methods of chiding, and, at the utmost, ex¬ 
posing to ridicule or shame used in the Infant Schools. lb- 
deed, even these are |io part-of the s 3 'stem. The Spitalfields 
establishment allows a pat op the hand with a small twig to 
be inflicted; and this ik the Utmost, corporeal punishment per¬ 
mitted there. Dr Pole peremptorily objects to this as liable to 
abuse, and likely to be converted into the ordinaiy chastise¬ 
ment of the rod. He refers to both the Parent Schbol at 
Westminster, and the Bristol School, where no such infliction, 
nor any other, jwas ever resorted to, and where no had effects 
whatever have been found to result from th€ omission. The 
children in both tliese seminaries show the most entire obe¬ 
dience, cheerful and good-humoui’ed submission, and affection¬ 
ate attachment to the masters. Our authnr objects, in like 
manner, to some o^er methdds of punishment by the use of 
ridicule; as making the other children point at the culprit; 
confining him in a cage, while the rest cry out, * Pretty dieJey^ 
sweef dic^l^ and pinning a slip of green baize to his tail, arid 
parading him amorig-the others, who cry out, ‘ Green tail, 
played the tnm^ green tail!* We entirely agree with Dr 
Pole in an iinspari% condemnation of these barbarous and ab¬ 
surd inventions, which never could have been learnt at the 
Westminster School, and clearly derive their origin from the 
worst parts of Joseph Lancaster’s scheme, parts which his suc¬ 
cessors soon abandoned. Such methods arc at war with all the 
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fundamental principles of the system; th^ tend to corrupt 
both the culprit and his fellows—the former, by introducing 
the grand corrupter, fear; the latter, by inculcating cruelty and 
mockery into their habits. Who, indeed, that had ever're¬ 
flected imon* the first outlines, even, of the plan, could ever 
dream of punishing the children for playing truant, when the 
whole system consists in making the school a place of amuse¬ 
ment ? and the best proof of your having failed in pursuing it, 
is the necessity of compelling the children, by fear, to give their 
attendance. The most severe infliction which ought to be suf¬ 
fered, is to make the child stand, for repeated and obstinate 
offending while in school, with a placard denoting his offence; 
perhaps the mere suspending him from the amusements and 
little labours of the place, and making him sit or stand inactive, 
while all his companions are busy, vrould of itself be found suffi¬ 
cient, with the kind and steady admonitions of the master. 

The sports of the children form a great, indeed tlie greatest, 
part of me^r occupation. 'Ihe large schoolroom has a small 
one formed at the end by a partition, and there the master 
teaches them a little reading, accounts, and singing, in classes 
of ten or fifteen at once. The rest, meanwhile, are disporting 
themselves in the great room, or the play-grouiid adjoining, 
both of which arc fiiUy commanded from the place wdiere the 
master is. Frequently he is with them, joining in the plays; 
now marching at their head, and playing on a flute, or beating 
time with a drum; now making them perform, in time and or¬ 
der, various evolutions; now snowing them feats wdth die ball, 
the hoop, or the top. Of the less active relaxations, die fol¬ 
lowing is Dr Pqle’s description. 

* In the selection of toys for the scholars, the pseference is given 
to such as are of iSimple construction, durable, of moderate expense, 
and the least likely to occasion injurious accidents to the children. 
Sti ong made, but rather small carts, waggons, and wheel-barrows, 
ai e principally used ; whips are not allowed, lest they should make 
an improper use of them. The mast simple, durable, and amusing 
toys, are little deal blocks, in the form of bricks, four inches long, 
two wide, and one in thickness, made exacUy to correspond with 
each other; they are used for building walls, houses, castles, towers, 
&c. in an almost endless variety of forms, which ia an agreeable ex¬ 
ercise of their ingenuity; they are not heavy enough to inflict any 
injury, should they happen to fall upon their Jlittle builders; or, if 
the size should be considered objectionable on this account, they 
may be made of a smaller size, but the proportions must be the 
same. 

‘ Tlic building of high towers with these wooden bricks, and 
throwing them down again, affords the little creatures great pleasure 
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and delight. A iwitfg. ig another kind of aniugement they are Tery 
fond of; this may be so constructed as effectually to prevent a child’s 
falling out. 

* Children, whether at home or at school, under the most vigilant 
superintendence, will be liable to meet with trivial, and sometimes 
with more serious accidents; all that can be done by way of preven¬ 
tion, will be, to k^ep as watchful an eye over them as possible. A 
much greater exposure to accidents would arise from their being 
kept from school, especially when permitted to run at large in tlie 
streets. ’ p. 39. 

* Many persons think, that the moment a child is brought into the 
school, he should be tal^n to his seat, and there kept until the time 
of going home; but this, he observes, is a most injurious practice; 
instead of which, they are permitted, in these schools, to join in play 
with their schoolmates, as they may be inclined, until they are ail, or 
nearly all, collected. These amusements are calculated to give the 
children habits of industr}', and 4o prevent their havidg any time (if 
they had the inclination) for repining; it also greatly tends to the 
promotion of health and bodily vigour. Herein we folfbw the dic¬ 
tates of reason and nature ; for young growing children, and animals 
of every species, are prone to activity, in proportion to that kind of 
life which, in the order of an all-wise Providence, they were intend¬ 
ed to live. We may observe this in all animals of prey (quadrupeds) 
formed to live by feats of agility, effected by the elasticity and spring 
of their muscles; such animals, in a young and growing state, are 
remarkably active and playful; an instance of which, familiar to. us 
all, is seen in tlic cat, and cats are animals of prey; they puiq^ue 
their prey by celerity in the movement of their feet, or springing li|ke 
a tiger at once upon it; and young cats (kittens) are remarkably acr 
tive and playful. On the other hand, swine, in a state of nature, arc 
formed to walk gravely over the ground, to feed upon growing vege¬ 
tables, the fruits*whicli fall from trees, and to root with their noses 
under the earth for such productions as are to be* found there ; their 
young show very little inclination to sportive^agility. ’ p. 46. 

The following statements and remarks" on the Exercises, are 
judicious and interesting. 

* For the purpose of healthy e*xercise, and other considerations, 
the Master marches them several times round the room; this, in 
cold weather, is a iUeans of warming them, much to be preferred 
to the warmth acquired by standing before the fire. In these marches, 
the children bekt time, by clapping their hands together at every 
step; this, with the sound of their feet on the floor, makes a clatter¬ 
ing noise very delightful to the children, as may be seen by the ani¬ 
mation of their countenances. Tliese marches are so managed as to 
make them additionally amusing. A double rank coming down the 
middle of the room, at the bottom divide off right and left into two 
single ranks, one on each side; when they meet at the top of the 
foom, they join again into one double rank, with their arms rounc^ 
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each <iAei^6 necks. The line of their march is Always varied, accord¬ 
ing to certain rules, or the word of command, or signals given by the 
Master; the line may be zigzag, circular, vermicular, as their in- 
fitructor may please. In these marches, the Master makes use of a 
whistle capable of a loud shrill sound. When the children are 
marching in ordinary pace or time, a sharp stamp of the Master's 
foot is a signal to increase the march to a quicker^timc, and a double 
sound of the whistle is to' increase the mar^ doubly quick. A single 
sound of the whistle is to call the attention of the leader of the march 
to the Master, who, by certain motions of his hand, directs the lead¬ 
er to turn either to the right or the left, or to fall io any position as 
he may think proper, in order to vary the m^rch. 

* If any person should inquire what the utility of these marches 
can be, beyond what may respect healthy exercise and the amuse¬ 
ment of the children, I should say, I conceive them to be of very im¬ 
portant benefit, especially to the very young learners; inasmuch as 
they arc the means of introducing them to habits of subordination. 
In these marches, they are also obliged continually to attend to sig¬ 
nals or the ^ord of command, and to obey them. There is, in fact, 
no part of the school employments so calciilated to produce atten¬ 
tion and obedience, which are of the greatest importance throughout 
the various exercises. 

‘ A man of observation, reflection, and judgment, at one of our 
annual meetings of the friends of the Lancasterian School in Bristol, 
remarked that these schools were of great importance, if it were only 
to teach children to hold up their hands when tlicy were bidden; 
tho^ Is to sa}*^, to accustom them to habits of subordination. 

* The use of the whistle in the school is various ; if the children 
are sitting down, and talking during the time others are saying their 
le^sons, a sound of the, whistle commands silence; if they arc sing¬ 
ing or repeating hymns incorrectly, a sound of the whistle stops 
them; they then begin again singing or repeating* the verse (after 
being duly correetdd) in an orderly and proper manner. If any of 
the children should be gunning about, during the time they should 
be seated, a sound of the whistle arrests their attention, and brings 
the wanderers to their seats.' pp. 56-58. 

The grand secret of the irnpfovement found to be derived 
from these establishments, is their constant tendency to remove 
evil example and misery from the little creatures ^during almost 
the whole of their waking hours. Consider how a child be¬ 
longing to one of them passes his day. As soon as he is up, 
the indispensable condition, and the only one of his admission 
to the school, that of clean lace and hands, is enforced, and the 
mother, in order to be relieved of the eare of him during "the 
'^day, is obliged to have him washed. lie then leaves the al:)ode 
of filtli, and intcmjiorance, and squalid poverty, and ill temper, 
for a clean, airy place, pleasant in summer, warm and dry in 
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winter j and wlieref lio sees no faee that is not lighted np with 
tlie smile of kindness towards him. His whole day is passed in 
anriusing exercises, or interesting instruction; and he returns at 
eVening-tide fatigu^ and ready for his bed, so that die scenes 
passing at hjs comfottless home make a slight impression on his 
mind or his* spirits. Let it not be said that such a course of 
discipline tends to estrange him from his parents^ and weaken 
on botii sides the great b6nds of domestic aifection. If the pa¬ 
rents are such as they ought to be, the hours passed in tlie morning 
and evening, and on the Sunday, are quite sufficient, combuied 
with the lessons at school inculcating filial , duties, to endear 
the parties to qach other. If diey cannot profit by those hours, 
in cultivating the domestic afiections, we may be assurecl it ivS 
because they will not,* and because their nature or habits are of 
a description calculated oiil^ to injure the tender offspring; in 
which case, the less intcrcouyse they have with their children, 
the better. 

We have dwelt less on the kind of instruction g^en at these 
schools, because it forms only a secondary object in training in¬ 
fants. A little reading and arithmetic has been already men¬ 
tioned. Tlic greater part of the remaining lessons consist of 
teaching by pictures. By means of these, a considerable know¬ 
ledge of tlie^ simplest branches of natural history, the nature 
of trades, &c. &c. is conveyed. 

‘ A number of these pictures is pasted on a board, in the s^mc 
manner as the readin*g and spelling lessons used in the Lancasterian 
schools, suspended upon a level with the childrens’ faces, five or six 
of whom stand in ^ semicircular foren fadng the board. The Mas¬ 
ter, then, witli a long wooden pointer, points to a picture, and pro¬ 
ceeds in the following manner, by way of question and answer. 

‘ Q. What is that ?— A, A sheep. ' 

‘ Q. What is a sheep usieful for ?— A. His body serves us for 
food, and his wool for cloathing. * 

* Q. What is that ?— A, A cooper. * 

* Q. What does a cooper make ?— A, Casks. 

‘ Q. What are cailks used for ?— A. To hold beer, and many o- 
ther things.' pp. 59, 60. # 

It need hatdiy be added, that these lessons are peculiarly at¬ 
tractive tp tihe caiildren, and, by awakening their curiosity, fix 
their attention, so as to imprint many useful truths on tFieir 
memory, besic^ securing the inmie^liate advantage of innocent 
occupation, and wholesome exercise of the mind. 

The question of religious instruction here meets us, from the 
amiable zeal of many masters and patrons of such schools—a 
zeal ijc»t alw’ays * according to , knowledge, ’ or tempered by 
sound discretion. That an infant o( two or three ^lonld be 
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capable of any religious tuition at, all, seems inconceivable; 
nevertheless, in all these scliools there are lessons of a theolo¬ 
gical nature tauglit; and, of course, even when learnt by chil- 
tlren somewhat older, picked up and retained merely by rote. 
The pure and unaffected piety of Dr Pole is naturally enough 
startled at some, of these observances. He cannot, of course, 
object to instilling, as early as possible, into tlie young mind, 
the idea of a snj)erior Being, watching continually over men, 
and of an after state of reward or punishment. Still less can 
he dispute tlie propriety of teacliing the historical part of Chris¬ 
tianity", as, in fact, more level to the tender capacity than the 
sitl)lime abstractions of natural religion. So he distinctly ad¬ 
mits that they may be taught select passages of "Scripture, and 
iniule to get them by heart. But he observes, on tlie practice 
prevailing at the Bristol* school, of mahing the infants say the 
Lord’s Prayer on their knees, holding their hands in a suppli¬ 
ant attitmle, ‘ If this is intended as a mere school exercise, I 

* tliink it should not be made so closely to imitate an act of so- 
*. lemii devotion. I conceive it highly proper that every child 
‘ should be made capable of repeating that most comprehensive 

* of all prayers, as soon as it may be' capable of seriously con- 
‘ templating its contents; and that it should never be repeated 

* but in a grave anil becoming manner. Mj^ reason for intro- 

* ducing this observation is, hot to cast even the shadow of a 

* censure upon any individual, or associated individuals, but in 

* order that, in schools which may hereafter''bo established, the 
‘ practice may not be adopted without due consideration ; how 
‘ tar it may tend imprcjperly and injuriously to familiarize the 
‘ solemn language of supplication to the greatest of all Beings, 

‘ to the ears of young unthinking children. The prostration 
‘ of our souls and levies before the great and incomprehensible 
‘ Majesty of Heaven, and reverently imploring his mercy and 

* his blessings, is the mo^^ solemn act in which we can be en- 

* gaged on mis side of the grave; an imitation of which should 

* not, I think, be prematurely drawn forth or introduced, when 
‘ the spirit of devotion is not left to prevail, io some degree at 
‘ least, in the minds of persons professing to be so engaged. ’ 
p. 55. 

We greatly fear that many' persons are for teaching, thus 
early, far obscurer mysteries. There are who d^em the Church 
Catecliism, with all the doctrines of Calvinism, quite essential 
to every kind and stage of education. Surely to them we may 
apply the Poet’s devout but severe rebuke, given even to the 
reason of the most enlightened of mankind; and may .suggest 
that, as these can only receive such lofty ideas by faith, those 
in whom faith cannot as yet be expected to operate, sjiould on 
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no account be deceived with the notion that Uieir tender minds 
can in any way be made to comprehend such dogmas. 

Matto d chi spera che nostra ragione 

Posse trascorrer la’nfinita via 

Che tiene una Sustanzia in tre Persone. 

Vain hope, by human reason’s helpless powpr, 

To pierce the everlasting clouds that lour 
Opaque, immeasurable round the throne, 

Where sit Three Godheads concentrate in One. * 

It is not the least advantage derived from the improvement 
of the children at these seminaries, that it is reflected upon the 
parents. The sight of infants so young as to cause no ])ossible 
jealousy, framed to decorous habits, and behaving v/ith tempers 
uniformly unruffled, naturally imposes a certain restraint upon 
the parents, and disinclines them to indulge in those excesses, 
whether of debauchery or violence, which too many of them 
have but little scruple in displaying before children who nevci* 
saw purer examples. Any restraint, however temj^rary, is sa¬ 
lutary ; for it leads to liabits of self-command immediately,* and 
to those of reflexion and seU-condemnation in the end. All 
who have gone much among the poor, agree in describing the 
good effects, in tins way, of any education and moral improve¬ 
ment communicated to children. But there can be no doubt 
that, in proportion as very young children engage more of the 
parents’ affections, among ’the poor especially, their improve¬ 
ment will operate Clie more powerfully upon his own conduct 
and feelings. . , 

Inllie spirit of these remarks, our author judiciously recom¬ 
mends meetings being held at stated periods, of tile parents, with 
the Masters ai^d the patrons of the schools,i€or the purpose of in¬ 
specting tlie progress of the children, henringicomplaints, and re¬ 
moving the grounds, if any, or convincing the complainers that 
there are none; and inculcating care of the children as the first oi 
duties. ‘ Such meetings (he justly adds) of the frietids and the 

* befriended will be, likely to do much in removing the too pre- 
‘ vailing idea,' entertained by many in the lower walks of life, 
‘ that those in superior stations, in what they are doing for the 

* poor,' are not actuated by a pure and disinterested benevo- 

* lence; that tiiey have some private selfish purposes to answer. 
‘ The poor scart^y know how to believe others can be actuated 
‘ by dispositions so superior to wliat they have been acemstomed 
‘ to cherish in themselves. ’ p. 72., 

* Dante. Purg. More closely thus— 

Vain hope, to trace by reason’s light alone, 

The immeasured path to Godhead, Three in One. 
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Art. IX. Highways and By-ways, or Tates of the Roadside, 
picked up in the French Prtminces. By a Walking Gentleman* 
1 vol. 8 VO. G. and W. B. Whittaker. 

^Considering the prodigioa« literary activity of England, 
^ the number of years during which die Continent was 
sealed to our Tourists, and the vast field which the peace con¬ 
sequently opened to their peregrinations and pens, we doubt 
whether the harvest they have hitherto reaped, though abun¬ 
dant enough in quantity, has generally been as valuable as might 
have been expected; and we are sure that we have been struck 
witli nothing so much as the marvdilous resemblance which the 
difierent samples bear to each other. And ypt,' there has been 
no lack of variety in the professed objects of the contributors. 
We have had classical, political, commercial, antiquarian, 
biblioinaniacal, and even cuHnafy tours, performed in every 
diversity vehicle, from the Coche d^eau, the Malle-poste, or 
that crawling misnomer, a French Diligence, to the well-poised 
English chariot, or the patrician Dormeii.se, whose inspiration 
is yawningly perceptible in the pages of some of our drowsy 
and dignified peregriuators. It is well known too, that we 
have certain domestic travellers or riders, in the Birmingham 
and Manchester sense of th^ term, w;ho circum-equitate the 
island between two droraedary-like^ bumps, consisting respec¬ 
tively of a small portmanteau and a packet of samples; but it 
is not a matter of equal notoriety that we have literary couriers 
upon the same principle who duly take their departure from 
the Ituw, to overrun the Continent, with a wallet of former tra¬ 
vels at their back^ and a budget of blank note-books at their 
saddle-bow, by whose joint means they are enabled to manu¬ 
facture those very workman-like Tours and Travels with which 
■we are periodically presented every publishing season. Ex¬ 
clusively of these meritorious and acute surveyors of the high¬ 
roads, we have the travelling FeDows of colleges, few of whom 
return without having thrown some additional obscurity on the 
subject by their illustrations of antiquity ; bri confirming the 
undisputed averments of the map of the postbook, by thehr 
routes and itineraries. The general monotony of the works, 
composed by such heterogeneous writers, can only be explained 
by the fact, that they have almost invariably, .as far as jEurope 
is concerned, ‘ jogg^ on the broad way and the beaten track, * 
following the print of one another’s wheels from post-house to 
post-house, and from town to town; so that from constantly 
contemplating the same objects, and being liable to the infiu- 
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ence of similar impressions, it became impossibie, whatever 
differences might exist in individual characteristics, to avoid 
certain traits o? universal resemblance in the result. One ad¬ 
vantage has indisputably been conferred upon us by this frater¬ 
nity of fellow-travellers, (so we may strictly term them, for we 
doubt whether a solitary individual ever started unaccompanied 
by the works of his predecessors), they have so‘familiarized us 
with the road to Naples, that any aspiring voyager labouring 
under an attack of indolence, gout, or impecuniosity, may per¬ 
form the grand lour in bis own arm-chair by his own fireside, 
with as much accuracy and satisfaction as my uncle Toby car¬ 
ried on the siege of Dendermond in his own .bowling-green. 
He will not only know the proper inns at which he is to stop, 
and the charges he is to expect, the advantages of the Mont 
Cenis and St Gothard roads, the measurement of the churches, 
the span of the bridges, and the altitude of the palaces, (which, 
strange to say, retain generally tlie same proportions they pos¬ 
sessed before the Revolution); but he may hecome^a ^jeady-made 
amateur and man of taste, competent to expatiate upon Clau- 
dine sweetness, and Raphaelesque expression, and Salvatorian 
savagencss, with other ‘ taffeta phrases ’ and * silken terms pre¬ 
cise, ’—not to mention the power of hazarding an established 
original remark on the Apollo Belvidere and Venus de Medici, 
—with the customary allusion to Canova and Thorwaldsen, and 
the passing tribute, of course, to our countryman Chantrey. 

We blame not our tourists for telling us nothing new, for we 
could hardly expect novelty so long as they confined themselves 
to the old road. The face of nature remained the same—the 
public buildings were unaltered—-the works of, art bad resumed 
their ancient positions; and as to social modifications^ the de¬ 
scriptions of which were chiefiy confined to capitals, it is as¬ 
tonishing what a tendency such great masses' have to produce 
uniformity and stability in their appearance and habits. Under 
similar degrees of civilization, human nature offers pretty mucii 
the same features in all large pities, and pursues the develop¬ 
ment of its energies without being much affected by exlcrnaf 
influences. Thus, London and Paris, notwithstanding the laud¬ 
able zeal of their .respective rulers to destroy the prosperity of 
each other, have, during the twenty years of war, gone on regu¬ 
larly increasing in size and wealth, begetting new tenants, an<i 
building new houses with a rival activity. Yet such is the same¬ 
ness in die frame-work of their society, that the traveller, after de¬ 
scribing the new edifices, must either stop short, or have recourse 
to the details of his predecessors. Knowing then by heart, or at 
least by rote, all the interesting structures, statues, and paiminga 
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of Europe, and satiated with monotonous tlescriptions of towns, 
we feel a freshness and relief in following fhe chance wander¬ 
ings, and unpremeditated strolls of an intellectual sportsman, 
who, with his dog and gun, and no other settled plan than to 
nvoid as much as possible the beaten track, seems to have wan¬ 
dered among the fields and villages of the south of France, in 
search of partridges and adventures. Such is the traveller be¬ 
fore, us. He has obviously been a long resident, or rather 
rambler, in the provinces he describes; and we are rtot the less 
disposed to welcome the information he gives us, because, in¬ 
stead of arranging it in formal Essays, under appropriate chap¬ 
ters, he has chosen to throw his book into the more pleasing 
form of Tales, illustrated by descriptions of local scenery, parti¬ 
cularly in the romantic neighbourhood of the Pyrenees, and 
animated with pictures of the rural habits and customs that pre¬ 
vail in those sequestered regions. Pccoming thus familiarized 
with the face and habitudes of an unfrequented tract of coun¬ 
try, we at pie same time enjoy the perusal of a book of fiction, 
for such we must consider it, or at least a high embellishment of 
real occurrences, notwithstanding the author’s assurance in the 
Preface. * I want to write Tales, not dissertations; instead of 
‘ speculations, to give facts; in place of Essays, anecdotes. I 
‘ would rather shake a prejudice, than build a pyramid ; and as 
‘ a straw can decide the inclination of a balance, so perhaps may 
‘ this volume fix the bias of some undetermined mind. ’ 

The introduction to the first Tale will gffbrd some notion of 
the author’s style and plan, or rather want of plan, in his 
rambles, and of the casual impressions from external nature, 
whence his stories derive th^ir modification, or suggestion. 

* Travelling, as I always do, without guide or compass, it is no 
merit of mine if I sometimes light upon pleasing semes, of mix with 
interesting people. * I have traversed France from frontier to fron¬ 
tier ; cut across the highways, and struck into the open country: 
passed by where curiosity is generally arrested; loitered in spots 
unknown to fame or fashion; always yielding to the impulse of feel¬ 
ing, or the whim of fancy. Chanel has so often led me into scenes 
of soft adventure, that I ask no other pilot; but had I made the most 
nicely balanced choice, I could not have better suited my taste, than 
in that district called the Perigord, and the country bordering 
upon it. 

* Sauntering «long the course of the river Dordogne, I had left far 
behind me the mountains of Auvergne ; but 1 occauona^ stopped 
to observe the autumnal sunbeams playing round their disilnt peaks. 
1 dwelt on the recollection of the wondrous scenes they exhibit, and 
marvelled that so few of our travellers. had explored their secret 
charms—until I recollected that they were unaccejssible to the ap- 
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proach of four-wheeled carriages. They gradually melted from my 
sight, and new and diflPerent beauties turned my thoughts aside. 

‘ I had seen the Dordogne in the heart of those rugged hills— 
born in volcanic sources, nursed on beds of Java, and swathed with 
basaltic bands—a riotous little stream, hurrying on its passage with 
ihe waywardness of a noisy child. A little further, I had fancied it 
to glide along in the quiet and smiling loveliness of female youth, 
through groupes of gentle acclivities of wild yet verdant aspect. Now 
I paced its widely separated banks, and marked it swelling into full- 
grown beauty, rolling its course with conscious dignity along congenial 
plains ; while tufts of stately trees converted by my imagination into 
enamoured lovers, wooed their liquid mistress with bent and graceful 
branches, which wafted salutation, or sipped her passing sweets. A little 
more, thought I, and this proud beauty sinks into that sea, where all 
rivers are finally lost! And I was just getting into a train of deep 
analogies, when I was roused bv the flapping wings of a covey of 
partridges behind me. I turned, and saw my dog fixed steadily at a 
point, at some distance. I cocked my gun, but the game had escap¬ 
ed me. Hanger came slowly forward, with a surly and* reproving 
look, such as many a musing sportsman has observed, when the faith¬ 
ful follower, who has so well done his duty, would tell you that you 
have neglected yours. **•«*•* So still was the air, yet so clear, 
that the tolling of the several bells, as they chimed for prayer, or 
marked I know not how many hours, fell on my car, with sounds all 
equal. The hum of every individual insect seemed separate in the 
general buzz around me; and the very splash of the poor boatman's 
oar, as it fell upon the water, reverberate<l through the little grove 
where 1 reclined. It i^ hard to say how long T should have lain thus 
listless and delighted, had I not been more forcibly excited by the 
tone of a clarionette, touched by no mean performer, in one of the 
most distant outbound boats. The strain came wild and faintly up 
the river, and thrilled through my breast. It was scarcely like real 
music, and reseralJled rather those floating harmqnies which some¬ 
times lead the dreamer through the mazes of enchantment. I seem¬ 
ed to wake from some such oft-enjoyed illusion, and, springing on my 
feet, 1 clasped my bands and raised them towards the skies. I felt 
as if the world was filled with joy and peace, and could not have 
been persuaded to the contrary by a host of cynical philosophers. 
Unconscious of my movements, I struck into the grove ; but, as I 
trod its little winding path, the train of my contemplations was dis¬ 
turbed. 1 thought 1 heard low sobs close by me. Impossible I said 
I; this must be imagination: my mind wanders, and, while revelling 
in one extreme, its fancies warn me of the other. I stopped and list¬ 
ened, but hoped to hear no sound. It was, however, but too true. 
The tones of lamentation were repeated more distinctly; and as I 
rustled through the trees, towards the place from whence they came, 

1 saw two female figures, clad in black, glide hastily from the spot 
where I strove to penetrate. 
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* It seemed a vision of my over-hcatcd brairf*; and, without know¬ 
ing what I did, I burst through the slight enclosure of myrtle trees 
and laurel. I found myself in a place that might be well called sa¬ 
cred. It was an arbour planted with flowering shrubs, each one of 
which might have attracted my attention, had not that been wholly 
absorbed by its^principal and melancholy ornament. In the middle 
was raised a little grass-covered mound, surmounted by a small and 
simple marble urn. Two wreaths of freshly culled and blooming 
flowers were hung around it. It bore no symbol of sorrow but this 
short inscription, in black letters, 

“ To THE MEftrOK\ OF OUR POOR SlSTER. ” 

‘ Every thing looked as if just done. The sods were newjy placed ; 
the marble was unstained by even a drop of rain ; the flowers had all 
their fragrance; and the whole scene breathed a fresh and holy so¬ 
lemnity. Wound up as I had been, to the highest strain of moral 
imagining, forgetting all that was of sorrow, both of others and my 
own, the shock was extreme. 1 t^elt dumb and tearless. 1 would 
have given worlds to have spoken orw'ept; and I cursed the impetu¬ 
osity whicii had led to an intrusion which 1 thought little short of 
sacrilege. The only atonement left me was to fly. ’ p. 12. 

Thecollcction consists of four Tales, neither of which displays 
much complication of plot, though the interest they lose in in¬ 
volution is amply repaid by the air of local portraiture, and ge¬ 
neral reality di]f‘u«ed over the whole. The hero of the ‘ Fa¬ 
ther’s Curse’ (the first of the series), a stern republican, and 
deeply tinctured with the fashionable infidelity of the revolu¬ 
tionary era, is described as a virtuous man, and a kind father, 
affecting the stoic indeed in theory, but never able to realize 
the character without a fearful internal struggle. These con¬ 
tradictory impulses are brought into agonizing conflict, by the 
lapse from virtue of his two cheri-vhed daughters; and the whole 
narrative is so h/iart-rending, that we shall pass over its details, 
and content ourselves with (juoting the terrific malediction from 
which it derives its title. 

‘ He entered the arbour. The paleness of united rage and sorrow 
overspread his face. He tottered feebly from the violence of his 
emotion, and large drops, rage-distilled, stood on his sternly-furrowed 
brow. The servants and labourers made way as he approached. 
His w'ifc shrunk back, and Agnes sunk her head upon the bosobi she 
had so long been supporting. Eugenie alone seemed spell-bound by 
her father’s withering gaze. Her eyes wildly glared upon him as he 
came slowly towards her, with uplifted hands, clasped above his 
head. As he advanced he spoke not, but fixed his looks upon her. 
His eyes for a moment closed, his brows were knit more rigidly, his 
lips compressed together with a sterner energy, his hands trembled 
on high ; and then, as if this short but fearful preparation had given 
his tnind full strength, he spoke. “ Listen, daughter of infamy ! lis- 
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ten to the curse of Mm who disowns you for his child. I curse you 
in the moment of your anguish, and 1 pray that it may last with your 
life. 1 drive you from my heart and from my home, and implore 
the heavens that eternal misery may light upon your desolate path I' 
'p. 59. 

As a fitting accompaniment to this storm of passion, we cite 
from ‘ The Exile of the Lantles,’ the not less powerfully writ¬ 
ten, but infinitely less revolting picture of an elemental tempest. 
The traveller benighted in the desert Landes of Gascony, has 
luckily fallen in with two of the she}>herds of those barren tracts, 
mounted on their stilts, and clothed in sheepskins. 

‘ As we went on in a westwardly direction, the wind blew fiercely, 
but not freshly in our faces. The labouring clouds seemed preparing 
to discharge their overloaded breasts, and distant thunder rolled a- 
long the horizon, still reddened by the departed sun. The masses 
of clouds which came upon the earth quickly shut out the day, and 
rose at opposite extremities into huge mountains of vapour. They 
were illuminated by fitful flashes of lightning, and looke^ like giant 
batteries erected in the heavens. As they moved onwards from the 
west they shot down vivid streams, which, at times, pierced to the very 
earth like quivering blades of fire. Again, the electric fluid took a 
horizontal direction through the skies ; and its dazzlina streak flutter¬ 
ed like a radiant streamer, till it lost itself among the clouds. Dark¬ 
ness came on with a suddenness such as I never before had observed, 
and the gusts of wind were terrific. They swept across the waste 
like floods of air, lashing the sands like waves, and bearing down all 
before them. Every single standing tree within our sight was 
shivered into atoms; but the crash when these whirlwinds met the 
opposition of the pine woods, baffles description. It appeared as if 
whole chasms w'ere rent away in the forest; and between each b]as|; 
we heard the howling of the wolves, terrified at the storm, or proba¬ 
bly wounded by t^ie shattered branches, and angry with the elements, 
which must have dashed them at intervals to the earth. 

* ,This magnificent and awful war of nature continued about twenty 
minutes. The wind then dropped suddenly still, as if forced from the 
heavens by the tonents of rain which poured upon us. We raised 
ourselves up, and the shepherds plUrsued their course. They mount¬ 
ed again upon their stilts, and 1 followed their tract. Reiterated claps 
of thunder burst directly over our heads, and the broad lightnings 
gleamed in liquid sheets through the sea of rain which every cloud 
cast down. 

‘ I was nearly overpowered with fatigue, for the wet sand was to 
me almost impassable ; while my wooden legged companions found 
but little obstruction from it. My delight may then be imagined 
when I saw them stop suddenly before a house, which the darkness 
-of the night prevented me from observing, till we were actually a- 
gainst its wall. They shouted together, and the door was cautiously 
^ half opened, by a woman with a resin taper in her hand. ’ p. 121. 

G g 2 
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Tl\e author here meets witli the hero of the Tale, a proscrib¬ 
ed regicide. We cannot afford to follow him through the ad¬ 
ventures of his exile ; and must content ourselves with extract¬ 
ing the following scene, the spirit and fidelity of which will he 
recognised by those who have ever mixed with the people, of 
ventured to try the accommodation of a pi’ovincial town in the 
south of France. 

‘ In a moment a coarse but clean cloth and napkin graced my 
little table. A bottle of sour wine, a decanter of muddy water, 
a loaf of brown bread full three feet in length, a salt-cellar filled with 
salt, and another with pepper. A plate, a drinking glass, a heavy ill- 
formed silver fork and spoon, and a knife, which the clumsiest ap¬ 
prentice of Birmingham would be ashamed to own, were quickly 
scattered before me in the fullest spirit of that w ant of order, which 
so peculiarly marks the preparation for a French repast. 

‘ My bustling landlady was aided in every thing by a rosy, 
smooth-faced lass, in a close and stiff starched cap, blue bodice, and 
red wooller^ petticoat; and in a little while they placed on the table a 
small tureen, whose brown exterior was not a shade more dark than 
the mess of soup which smoked within, and which sent up a savoury 
fume, where the odour of garlic had a proud pre-eminence. An 
omelet of six eggs, mixed well with herbs of all varieties, was al¬ 
ready in the fryingpan, and the plump, brown arm of Cazille was 
stretched out to place it on the fire. The hostess’s hand was in the 
act of cutting from a string of black puddings, one whose dimensions 
seemed suited to a Patagonian mouth. 1 was preparing with my 
spoon to dive into the cloud-enveloped mysteries of the tureen, when 
all our operations were suspended, and all our attentions roused, by 
the trampling of a horse, and a loud accompanying shout from a voice 
of stentorian tune. 

“ Heavens ! ” exclaimed the landlady, it is Monsieur the Inpector 
of the Forests ! ” 

Monsieur the Inspector! 

The Inspector! 

Spectre! 

was reechoed by every mouth, from Caztlle’s down to my own, in all 
the gradations from surprise to ifjquiry. Ranger himself filled up 
the climax, by a note, which might be something between admiration 
and interrogation. Every one started up and made towards the door, 
carrying witli them all the candles and resin matches which the 
kitchen had alight. The string of black puddings dangled uncut 
upon tlie wall. The embryo omelet was upset into the fire, and the 
spoon^l of soup remained untasted in my hand. 

‘ This moment of awful suspense was followed by the entrance of 
the important personage to whom such unconditional homage had 
been rendered, by mistress and maid, man and beast, black pudding 
^nd omelet. Monsieur the Inspector came bustling in, with that air 
of moistened dignity which sits so naturally on a great man drenched 
with rain. 
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‘ He was a broad tet figure, with dusky skin, and frizzled whis¬ 
kers of vast expansion. His huge jack-boots, redoubled doubles of 
silk handkerchiefs, and a multitude of many-collared coats, had all 
been unable to secure him from the wet. He streamed like a river 
god, from the rowels of his spurs up to every corner of his large 
cocked hat. In each hand he carried a pistol; and, as he strode 
forwards to the fire, a long sabre rattled against the Tiles of the floor. 

‘ He made his way over every obstacle, upsetting two chairs, a 
warming-pan, and a basket of fish. Every one made way Jbr him, so 
that he was not long in reaching the wide and comfortable hearth. 
It must not be supposed that all this was done in silent majesty—no 
such thing. Every step was accompanied by an exclamation, and 
every exclamation echoed by an oath. 

“ What a night of hell i # # * * What a rascally storm ! * • * * 
What diabolical weather! 

‘ The asterisks stand for oaths : I am literal in every thing else ; 
but they, thank God, defy translation! ’—‘ He was at first gruft’ 
and surly, receiving, without any acknowledgment but an occasional 
curse, the officious attentions of the landlady and Cazille, and the 
humble addresses of the men around him. He flung himself into 
the arm-chair which was placed for him; and his back being to¬ 
wards me, be quite overlooked me sitting in my nook. As the 
warmth of the blaze dried up his exterior, it seemed to melt his 
heart; for he threw a “ thank ye ” at the hostess as she adjusted the 
second worsted stocking round his knee; and he chucked Cazillc 
under the chin, and kissed her forehead, while she stooped to place 
the slippers on his feet. 

‘ The rest of the party came in for their share of kindness in the 
way that follows. “ And who have we here, eh ? A gang of black¬ 
guard smugglers * * * * Ob, I beg pardon, gentlemen—fishermen ! 
Egad, one might have known your trade by your smell * * • * ! 
Stand back, friends—I hate perfumery. Well! What have you got in 
your baskets to-ni*ght ? Turbot and brandy saucc^* * ♦ « i I’p 
rant it the bottoms are as well lined with bottles of Cognac, as the 
tops with stinking mackerel ***** But take care; I’ll give a hint 
to the Octroi, be sure of it; and, if you are once caught at the bar¬ 
rier, you shall lie in the fort till you are as withered and rotten as a 
piece of salted cod **•**” 

‘ A buist of laughter from the speaker pronounced this to be 
wit; and an answering peal from his circle told that they knew the 
time to acknowledge iiis joke. Several smart and pleasant sayings 
were retorted on the Inspector; but the most substantial repartee, 
that is, the best of the good things, appeared in the shape of a noble 
turbot, which one of the fishermen produced from his stock. This 
spokesman hoped, in the name of himself and comrades, that Mon¬ 
sieur the Inspector would do them the honour of accepting the fish, 
and give himself the trouble of smelling it, to be sure that it was 
fresh. *«#**# I One can’t refuse, ” was the reply; and he 
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pulled out his purse, as with a would-be cfibrlr to pay for the com¬ 
pliment. 

“ Oh! oh! oh! " cried the fishermen in concert, “ what is Mon¬ 
sieur the Inspector going to do ? Pay for it! Always like himself, 
generous and noble! No, no, no! lt*s the least we can do for^ 
Monsieur; and ^e shall be too well rewarded, if he will do us the 
honour of giving himself the trouble to write a little word to the 
gentlemen of the Octroi at Bourdeaux, to let us pass the barrier with¬ 
out search, that we may get to the market early, and pull up for the 
time we have lost in the storm. 

“ Oh, willingly, ” cried Monsieur the Inspector, “ God forbid I 
should refuse so slight a kindness to such honest fellows as I know 
you all to be. Give me a pen, Cazille \ But hark ye, my friends ! 
You are sure there is no brandy ? 

“ My word of honour, ” burst from every mouth. 

“ Hold, ” cried the Inspector, tender of their consciences, “ Hold, 
don’t finish the sentence my good fellows ! I know you are honest 
healthy-lunged lads, and you’ll want all your breath to puff off your 
fish to the fbt merchants of the Chartrons to-morrow. There (giving 
the paper.) But hark’ye, stuff the sea-weed well to the bottom; I 
thought 1 heard the shaking of glass in that basket. 

“ Nothing, nothing, Monsieur, on my w'ord of honour! ” protest¬ 
ed one of the party, “ but two or three bottles of salt water, a cure 
for Madame Dupuis at the Red Cross. Monsieur knows, perhaps, 
that Madame Dupuis’s legs are- 

“ Yes, yes, very well; I know it all. Be off! Be off! the moon 
is up, and 1 want my supper. Cazille, prepare that turbot for your 
mistress’s master hand. You’ll find a fresh bottle of capers in my 
saddle-bags. 

Adieu! ” Good night! ” “ Safe journey ! ” &c. &c. were ban¬ 
died backwards and forwards ; and, as the fishermen reloaded their 
little carts with the baskets which they had placed in the house to 
shelter them from the Wn, I thought the care with which they lifted 
them up denoted a cargo more brittle than flat fish, and more va¬ 
luable than a couple of bottles of salt water. ’ p. 127. 

Actuated, as the Exile is stated to have been, by the most up¬ 
right and conscientious motives^ however mistaken in his rea¬ 
sonings on the great political subject of the King’s death, we 
do not see why he should be represented as haunted by unceas¬ 
ing remorse; nor can we exactly sympathize with the author’s 
repugnance to an interview with a man, who had done-his best 
to expiate one error of the head, by a long life of the best virtues 
that emanate from the heart. A strong tinge of Bourbonisin is 
indeed perceptible through the whole work, founded on the ap¬ 
parent conviction (flow speedily falsified by the parties them¬ 
selves !) that the external peace and internal tranquillity of France 
would be permanently established by that incurable and unteach- 
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able dynasty. In general, liowever, the work exhibits decided 
evidences of an enlarged and liberal intellect; and notwithstand¬ 
ing the additional emanations of the spirit to which we have 
alluded in the third T^le—‘ The Birth of Henry the Fourth,’ 
doubt not that the author, whoever he may be, is by this 
time effectually cured of his delusion ! We need scarcely say, 
that the scene of this story is laid in the Pyrenees, where the 
author is as usual rambling far from the beaten track. We 
give one passage from the introduction, which places before 
the reader a scene little known to travellers in general. 

* The Biddossoa was in my rear, Spain in my recollection, and Bay¬ 
onne in sight, when I turned from the high route between that town 
and Pau, and struck into one of the gorges leading to the depths of 
mountain solitudes. Nature was fresh and fragrant; the sun was 
bright; the branches of the young pines and the raountain-ash moved 
gail}^ in the breeze; and the rivulets gushing from the hills, danced 
down their sides, over beds of verdure which burst out in a profusion 
of richest vegetation. 

‘ I was so exhilarated and buoyant, that, contrary to my^sual wont, 
I walked remarkably fast, so much as to keep Hanger in a regular 
dog-trot. My thoughts were proportion ably active, and ran on in 
that wild and curbless way, so frequently consequent on good health, 
good spirits, and mountain air. “ Come on, Ranger, ” cried I, 
“ never fear! our wandering must have a term, and who knows how 
soon ? Yes, yes, there is something yet in store for us. For me a 
snug cottage, a nice stock of books, good shooting, and a bottle of 
wine for a friend. For you the chimney corner, and a cushion.— 
Come along Ranger, Come along ! ” 

‘ A responsive wag of the tail acknowledged the cheering address; 
and a joyous roll on a tufted bed of wild thyme, followed by some 
indescribable capers and curyettings, announced his sympathy witli my 
ambitious hopes. « 

‘ I never could reckon leagues, nor rdKember time correctly ; 
and, on the morning I now describe, was less than ever adapted to 
aught mathematical. I was in that mood of utter abandonment, and 
loss of ^elf, which was never new to poets since Horace, nor before 
him;—when we “ think down hturs to moments,” and slide over 
space, unheedful of its measurement. I am thus unable to say how 
far or how long I had journeyed, when, descending rapidly the moun¬ 
tain path, which was skirted with flowers, and fringed by two little 
streamlets running down the precipitous banks, 1 was stopped sud¬ 
denly by a peal of laughter, of enjoyment’s finest and clearest tone. 

I was in tune for this cheerful note, and paused for its repetition. 

‘ It came on my ear again and again—manly, honest, and hearty; 
and at length died away in jovial cchoings, till nothing was heard but 
the chuckle of some staunch votary of fun, who never got farthet;| 
roost certainly, th;in the moutii of Trophonius’s Cave. 
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‘ The sounds were close to me, yet I saw nr one; and I thought 
of the stories of the brownies, kelpies, and other supernatural be¬ 
ings, of whose joyous revels I had many times heard from the pea¬ 
sants of the Scotch Highlands. I moved onwards, however, con¬ 
cluding that a harmless and cheerful traveller had nothing to fear 
from mortal or other company, with whom he was so much in u- 
nison. 

* As I trudged along, 1 heard an occasional voice, which always 
seemed to utter a shout of gladness and triumph. This was accom¬ 
panied by sounds at irregular intervals, as if some hard substance 
was struck by another; for they rung echoing through the valley 
below me, to the left. 

* I'he sounds became suddenly fainter, as I got to a hollow part 
of the road; and 1 had almost lost them totally, when a quick turn¬ 
ing in the path brought me round a projecting rock, and displayed 
to me on the acclivity, at the opposite side of a beautiful glen, the 
secret of these mountain mysteries., 

* Hanging on the slope of the hill was a village of most romantic 
appearanca The ten or a dozen neat cottages which composed it, 
were built, with little space between each, in form of a semicircle; 
by this means affording to all the inhabitants an ample view of that 
noble and manly game which forms the pride and pastime of the 
Basques. A group of the village youths was placed on the green, 
in the full exercise of their sport. They were eight in number, fine 
athletic, handsome fellows, from fifteen years old to twenty-five per¬ 
haps, dressed in the smart costume of the country. One or two 
wore light cotton jackets, the rest were in their shirts ; some were 
bare-headed, others with round flat caps, having a tassel of red worst¬ 
ed at the top, and all with short breeches, tied at the knees with red 
or blue knots, blue stockings, sandals laced to the ankle, and a scarf 
of scarlet cotton tied sash-ways tightly round the waist. On each 
hand was a glove of thick leather, which struck wifh incredible force 
and velocity the hgrd ball, that seemed to carry death in its whizzing 
course. Not being initiated in the game, I leave its various details 
to the imagination of my readers ; but I may safely say, that in no 
match of English cricket, Scotch golf, or Irish hurling, did I ever 
witness such agility, skill, and elqgance of attitude, as in this party 
of jeu dc i}aume. ’ p, 293, 

La Vilaine Tete, the last, and indisputably the best, of these 
narratives, founded on an incident that occurred in the civil 
wars of La Vendee, is wound up to an intense pitch of interest 
and excitement, and alleviates the horrors, with which wc have 
been rendered familiar through the Memoirs of Madame La- 
rochejacqmeline, by a display of some of the counterpoising 
virtues, elicited in that terrific conflict of the passions. Of these 
scenes, frequently exhibited in that devoted district, some no¬ 
tion may be formed from the following extract. 
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‘ The Republicans ijjshed on through the fiery wreathes which rol¬ 
led out on all sides; and the shrieks of the women and children, with 
the deeper execrations of the furious villagers, rose up like the dis¬ 
cordant yells which poets have imagined to burst from Pandemo¬ 
nium, and mixed themselves with the triumphant shouts of tlieir 
fierce assailants. Every hope seemed lost to the Vendeans, They 
were born backwards even beyond the church ; and'the foremost of 
the enemy, with sacrilegious hands, applied their torches to the con¬ 
secrated walls. The crumbling wood-works, dried by the heats of a 
hundred summers, caught quickly the assailing fiames. The horror- 
struck congregation sent forth one tremendous cry, and precipitated 
themselves on the incendiaries without. The rush was terrific. The 
Republicans offered no resistance, for the demoniac passions of the 
day gave way to the natural humanity of the French heart. They 
could not raise their weapons against the flying crowd, but saw them 
scatter across the fields, without firing a single shot to increase the 
panic which impelled them. 

* At this instant the ceremony of the mass was finished. The cure 
had, with unruffled solemnity, performed its sacred mysteyes, amidst 
all the appalling sounds which rose around him. He now descended 
the steps of the altar, and, bearing aloft the chalice containing the 
ingredients, which the faith of such a being has almost the power to 
dignify into the reality of his sublimed imagining, he followed the imr 
pulse of the escaping concourse, and, as the latest fugitive passed the 
wide-spreading blaze, he issued from the porch, in all the might and 
majesty of holiness. He spoke not, but, stopping for an instant, 
looked full upon the thousands of armed men who circled the little 
eminence. The effect* was magical. The whole, as if struck by an 
electric pang, turned from him and fled. * p. 402. 

Having thus amply allowed the author and his book to speak 
for themselves, we have only to observe, that the style is 
throughout sustained with equal vigour as in the above speci¬ 
mens ; and we may safely pronounce this wonk to be executed 
in a manner worthy of the patriotic motive which the author 
proposed to hirnsell in its composition—the eradication of na^- 
tional prejudices. No one who reflects, that, to this source 
may be ascribed a great portion of the wars which have devas¬ 
tated the two countries for a third part of the last seven hun¬ 
dred years, can appreciate too highly such an object. Va¬ 
rious pieces of poetry are interspersed through the volume, of 
not inferior merit to the following sketch of Pyrenean moun¬ 
taineer. 

Brave, enterprising, firm and proud, 

He boldly steps the dangerous path ; 

Faces the gathering thunder-cloud, 

Indifferent to its rising wrath. 
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Scorning the shelter of the rock, 

Shrink’s not, but braves the haiUstornl's shock ; 
Or in some wind-worn crevice spread, 

A granite cushion for his head. 

Proof ’gainst the blast, unharmed by cold. 
Alike from fear and sorrow free— 

His rough bed freedom’s vantage-hold. 

His shade the wings of Liberty ! 

The riot of the heavens gone by, 

Once more the sun relumes the sky. 

And strikes the hill with burning glow, 

While lightnings scorch the vales below— 

But the bold mountaineer defies 
These fierce contentions of the skies 
Bounds from the earth with active spring. 

And, like the untamed forest king, 

Who quits his couch uproused by rain, 

Shaking the big drops from his mane. 

This mountain monarch leaves his lair. 

Brashes the cold shower from his hair, 

Hnfearing tracks his prompt advance, 

Nor deigns to cast one backward glance. 

He owns no binding ties to man. 

But such as he is—fiercely free; 

He scorns the jargon that would scan 
The different shades of rank’s degree.— 

To him all equal—by one proof 
He measures mind and body both. • 

Slrenoih is his standard—far aloof 

o 

He flings all goods of meaner growth ; 

And judges by this general scale 
The lowly hind of Lasto’s vale. 

The somewhat civilized, who bask 
In the rufle freedom of Venasque, 

Polished or rustic ; vile or good ; 

Plebeian, noble, learned, rude ; 

The beggar wretch, or him who reigns 
Lord of Iberia’s wide-stretched plains. 

Feeble and false in every thing— 

By force a patriot as by fraud a king. 

Such is the tide of thought that fills 
The wayward wanderer of the hills. 

Boundless as Nature’s self he roves. 

And Nature for her grandeur loves ; 

No weakling power his passions stirs ; 

His friendships are with her and hers. 

Unknown to him, each syren charm, 

Which lures the listening wretch to harm. 
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Those arts refined, which meant to bless, 

Sink into sorrows and excess. 

His the bold intercourse that grows 
To greatness from the things it knows: 

His fellowship is grand and high— 

He talks with, tempests. The vast sky. 

The'massive glacier, huge and hoar— , 

The rushing blast—the torrent’s roar;— 

These his familiars, stern and strong; 

He lisps in youth their lofty tongue— 

Grows in their spirit—takes their tone—- 
And makes their attributes his own. 

Such sure was man's primeval sta^e. 

Like Nature, noble, wild, and great. 

Meant for a monarch—not the slave 
Of self-born conquest—proudly brave— 

With lion look and eagle eye. 

Firm foot on earth, and •thoughts on high ! 

So came the being rudely grand. 

Warm glowing from his Maker’s hand— 

So stalked in Eden’s bowers, till sin, 

Damping his energies, crept in; 

And art entwined its chill caress, 

To tame his godlike savageness. 


Art. X. 1. De la Defeme des Places Fortes, Ouvrage compose 
par Ordre de sa Majeste Imperiale et Rvyalc, pour VInstruc¬ 
tion des Eleves du'Corps du Ghiie. Par M. Carnot, An- 
cien Officier de ce Corps, Ancien Ministre de 'la Guerre, 
Membre de la Legion d’Honneur, de I’Institut de France, 
des Academies de Dijon, Munich, Corcyre, &c. pp. 551. 
Paris, 1811. . 

2. Observations on the Motives, Errors, and% Tendency of M. 
Carnbds Prhiciples of Defence ; showing the Defects of his 
New System Fortijkution, and of the Alterations he has 
proposed with a View to improve the Dejences of existing 
Places. By Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, K.S.C. C.B. 
F. ll.S. pp. 181. London, 1819. 

3. Memoire sur VFffet des fenx verlicaux proposis par M. 
Carnot dans la Dtfense des Places Fortes; suivi des deux 
Notes, Vune sur la Trajcctoirc des Balles, Vavire snr le Tire d 
Ricochet, Par M. Angoyat, Capitaine au Corps Royale du 
Genie. 

TN ancient times, the great object in the defence of fortified 
places, was to protect them from the enemy by high walls 

and strong gates; and at the same time so to arrange matters, 
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as to enable the garrison to sally out in for(;e, and destroy the 
works and apparatus of the besiegers. These were chiefly car¬ 
penter work, sometimes of stupendous magnitude, and not 
easily repaired. Hence it happened, that, in those tiinesj/- 
there was hardly an instance of a successful defence, without 
repeated sorties. 

But the invention of gunpowder made a material alteration 
in the relation of these enemies to one another. It not only 
added mighty strength to the projectile force of both sides, 
but, by means of mines, enabled the besiegers to heave the 
walls of the city in ruins round about it. The stately walls of 
Carthage and of Korney would be of no use now but to fill up 
the ditches; and, in general, no sortie can do more than annoy 
the besiegers, and retard their progress for a few days. It is 
only when a little time is of great consequence, and when the 
besiegers have exposed themselves imprudently, that the mea¬ 
sure can be justified. Still it Appears, that sorties continued 
in fashion^ for some time after that invention, till at last they 
were nearly exploded. 

For more than a century past, the grand problem of engi¬ 
neers, in the construction of strong places, has been to expose 
as little of the works as possible, and to run out the batteries 
in such directions, that the shot may, without injury to the fort, 
rake the enemy, Jet him attack where he will. Hence the low 
elevation of modern fortifications, and the deeply serrated ap¬ 
pearance which the ground plan exhibits., On the other hand, 
the first object of the besiegers is to destroy these raking bat¬ 
teries, and get at the main walls. This is done by parallel 
trenches, protected from the fire of the fort by terraces, which 
are crested with batteries, offensive and defensive. As the be¬ 
sieger has from first to last the choice of his ground for his 
trenches and his* batteries, it must be his own fault if he ex¬ 
poses himself to any very destructive fire; and on the other 
hand, he may always raise such batteries as shall take the ene- 
my’s guns on the outworks in flank, and dismount them. As 
soon as that is done, the walls of the place are breached by 
great guns, or they arc mined. The result is, that no place 
accessible by land is impregnable. Supposing the means of 
attack complete, it is held to be impossible that any inland fort 
should stand a siege of more than forty days. 

Nobody knew this better than Buonaparte; and it seems to 
have given him considerable uneasiness when he was preparing 
fur his Russian expedition. He could not tell how long his 
absence might last, and he could not be without apprehensions, 
that the different powers of Europe, who owed him visits, 
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might find it convenient to return them when he was from 
home. In these circumstances, he seems to have employed 
Carnot to write a book, the drift of which is, no doubt, to 
strengthen the hearts of his friends, especially of the troops in 
garrison, but still more to convince his enemies, that he had 
found out a new mode of defence, which made his frontier 
proof against the world in arms. 

In 1811, Carnot published the first edition of his work, in 
which he does not disguise his object. ‘ Si Ton rcflechissait 
‘ sur les preparatifs qu’exige le siege en forme d’une place 
‘ lorsqu’elle est bien defendue, on serait bien rassure par un 
‘ triple rang de fortresses, tclles que celles dont la France est 
‘ entouree. ’ (p. 47.) This he admits to be against the esta¬ 
blished opinion of the highest authorities; and all the world 
knew that the French, in their offensive wars, had treated for¬ 
tresses with contempt. Still, he tells the nation that they are 
all wrong. ‘ Mais heureusmebt, ’ says he, ‘ ces calculs sont 
‘ faux, les places fortes sont d’une importance bien juperieure 
‘ a celle que leiir supposent Icurs plus zeles partisans, et I’cxpe- 
‘ rience a montre mille fois que sans elles, il n'y a rien d’assure 
‘ au dedans, aucune entreprise raajeure a faire au dehors. * 
(p. 122.) He supports this opinion plausibly enough; and then 
goes on to show, that, in the hands of Frenchmen, the fortified 
places may be made impregnable, and brings out his new mode 
of defence, which is by frequent and vigorous sorties. 

In this part of his. work, he represents his predecessors as 
extremely ill advised in trusting to artillery, or indeed to fire¬ 
arms of any kind ; and imputes to that error all their miscar¬ 
riages, and the opinion so universal, that no fortress can hold 
out against an attack conducted with sufficient strength and or¬ 
dinary skill. GTeat guns, he observes, * ne font que dc bruit;* 
and proceeds, ”* 

* II est constate par les joumaux des sieges raodernes, que la 
defense par les armes u feu ne peut gueres se prolongor au-dela de 
40 jours, pour les nieiileures places; ct telle est la base de la doc¬ 
trine actuelle establie par M. de Corraontaigne. II s’agit maintenant 
de savoir ce que les journaux de siege des places defenducs a Tarme 
blanche nous apprendront. ’ p. 143. 

We have next a detail of sieges,‘commencing with that of 
Syracuse by the Athenians, in the year 413 A. C., including 
those of Alexander’s and Ctesar’s wars; giving, at great length, 
the gallant defence of Alexia by Vercingetorix, and ending 
with the blockade of Genoa by the Austrians and English in 
1800. This detail occupies not much less than half the book. 
It is held to contain ‘ Preuves historiques des principes exposes 

2 
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precedemnient. ’ It is certainly interestinjf, and makes a mas¬ 
terly and eloquent pleading in favour of the bayonet, ‘ I’arme 
leconnue de tout temps, pour la plus sure et la plus decisive 
entre les mains des Fran^ais.* The grand result is thus an¬ 
nounced in capital letters. 

* De Tecrit ^u’on vient de lire, resulte je crois, bien evidemment, 
cette verite tranquillisante, c’est que les barriercs de I’Empire Fran- 
^ais sont absolument inexpugnables pour quelquc puissance ou re¬ 
union de puissances que ce soit; si elles sont bien defendues.'— 
p. 4< /. 

Having found out a mode of defence so complete, one does 
not see why M. Carnot should have taken any more trouble in 
the business. Nevertheless, he adds to his book a Memoire^ 
‘ Ou Ton propose une nouvelle mamere do defendre les places. ’ 
The truth is, he had his misgivings, not only as to the sound¬ 
ness of his previous reasonings, but as to the effect of his ora¬ 
tion at home and abroad. TIua. a bayonet in the hands of a 
Frenchman is irresistible, is a proposition which every French¬ 
man w^lll continue to believe until he is bayonetted himself. 
But when they saw the whole energy anil talent of the army, 
the young and the strong from every department, moving olf to 
the east of Europe, and leaving hVanco to be garrisoned by old 
men and boys, commanded by the refuse of the staffi they re¬ 
quired something more to complete their tranquillity. Carnot, 
therefore, gives them a new plan much better suited to such 
troops. , 

* 11 y a bien des ann6es que j’ai imagine une nouvelle manierc de 
defendre les places ; mais je no i’ai point fait connaitre jusqu’a pre¬ 
sent, parce qu’elle aurait pu etre employee contre la France elle-meme 
par les ennemis: je me r^servais de prendre a cet egard I’initiative 
dans une occasion importantc, si je me trouvais uq. jour charge de la 
defense d'une place assiegee, comme cela pouvait arriver par les 
functions de nion etat. Mais aujourd’hiii que les ennernis n’ont 
presque plus de forteresses, tout ce qu’on pourra trouver d’utiJepour 
perfectionner Tart defensif, doit tourner presque exclusivement a 
I'avantage des frontieres Frangaiser : c’est pourquoi je n’hefiite plus u 
rendre publiques mes anciennes reflexions. ’ p. 179. 

The secret which M. Carnot hail kept so well is this. He 
proposes to build up the embrasures, and nearly to abolish ho¬ 
rizontal firing; and to make ail the shot of the fori to fail on 
the heads of the besiegers. This, he shows, has many advan¬ 
tages. 

‘ Un fusilier que tire de derriere un parapet, est oblige de se de- 
couvrir beaucoup. Un canon que Ton tire, soit a barbette, soit 
meme par utje embrasure, reste fort expost; u tous les coups de I’as- 
siegeant, aiusi que ceux qui le servent; ct de plus, les feux huri- 
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zontaux qui partent cles fusils et des canons de la place, vontpresque 
tons se perdre dans les parapets des tranchees et des sapes Tennemi. 
Mais si, au lieu de tirer horizontalenient, le fusilier tirait oblique- 
ment en fair, comnae par exeraple, sous Tangle de 45^, et si au 
lieu du canon on faisait usage de mortiers sous le radme angle, il 
ne serait pas necessaire de faire des coupures dans les parapets pour 
les embrasures; les fusiliers et les mortiers se trouveraient entiere- 
raent a couvert des feux directs, et Ton con^oit meme qu’en s*enfon> 
^ant au-dessous du parapet, il serait facile d’^tablir des blindages qui 
garantiraient les liommes attaches a ces batteries, des bombes et des 
ricochets. 11 rcste done a savoir quel est le degre d’efficacite dc ces 
feux verticaux, substitutes comme je le propose, a la plus grande par- 
tie de feux horizontaux. ’ p. 480. 

The world had hitherto believed, that a shot moving horizon¬ 
tally along the surface of the earth, was much more eflicacious 
than shot moving vertically, ui as much as a man from head to 
foot, presents a surface at least «ix times as great as his head and 
shoulders; and still more, because the horizontal shot sweeps 
on until it is spent, either on the air or on the hum^n carcass; 
whereas no vertical shot can wound more than one man. It 
had also been held, that shot of every kind, fired with an aim, 
was more destructive than shot fired at random. But these 
Carnot ventures to say, are erioneous apprehensions, in the case 
of troops posted as thci besiegers must be in their third parallel. 
In the two first, Carnot does not assert that the random verti¬ 
cal fire will answer at all. It is only ‘ a Tctablissement de la 
troisieme parallele ’ tliat his vertical fire begins, and he puts this 
case. The field then occupied by the besiegers, lie says, can¬ 
not be more than 15,000 stjuare toises. He allows this field to be 
constantly manned with 3000 men, in order to attack a garrison 
4000 strong. This gives one man for every five toises. Every 
man, he holds, covers a square foot of groynd, and, as five 
square toises make 180 feet, it fi»llows, sure enough, that the 
180th part of the field of action will be covered by men. 

‘ II suit done de la qu’en general siir 180 coups tires de la place 
en ligne incHnee ou parabolique, <un doit frapper Tennemi dans une 
longue seric de decharges. ’ p. 483. 

This, he says, is the minimum, and far below the fair chance, 

* J’observe d’abord qu’en s'etablissant derriere le parapet, redres- 
sant interieurement ce parapet perpendiculairement a Ja capitale, 
s’enfon^ant de douze ou quinze pieds dans le terreplein du rampart, 
s’epaulant de droite et de gauche, et blindant la battcivie u Tepreuve 
de la bombe, de manicre a ne lai^ser que le jour necessaire pour que * 
le feu s’echappe librement sous Tangle de 45°. J’observe, dis-je d’a¬ 
bord, que cette batteric dc deux mortiers, Tun a droite, Tautre a 
gauche de la capitale, se trouvera parfaitment u Tabri des bombes et 
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des ricochets, aiissi bien que des feux directs.* Les derrieres de la 
batterie seront laisses tout ouverts pour eviter la fumee, et on fera 
regner autbur, Soit une barriere, soit une petit fosse plus bas encore 
que le sol de cette batterie, pour iiviter les Eclats des bombes qui 
pourraient tomber aux environs. 

* Le mortier de douze pouces, dont la borabe pese 150 livres, 
peut lancer un poids egal de petites balles de fer battu, d’un quart de 
livre chacune; cc qui fera six cent balles a chaque coup; ainsi les 
deux mortiers de la batterie lanceront ensemble, a chaque decharge, 
douze cent balles, et par consequent les six mortiers des trois batte> 
ries en lanceront, a chaque dCcharge, 3600. Done, puisque sur 180 
balles une doit porter, sur les 3600 il y en aura 20 qui porteront; 
c’est*a<dire, qu'a chaque decharge des trois batteries, il y aura 20 des 
assiegans mis hors de combat. 

‘ 11 nous restc a savoir combien de decharges on peut faire dans 
les 24 heures, tant du jour que de la nuit. 

‘ .Te suppose que de chaque mortier on tire cent coups par jour; 
ce qui fait a peu pres un quart>d’heure d’intervalle d’un coup a 
I’autre. Ppisque les batteries mettent hors de combat 20 hommes a 
chaque d^charge, il y aura pour chaque jour, depuis I’^tablissement 
de la troisieme batterie, 2000 hommes hors dc combat, et par conse¬ 
quent pendant les dix jours compris jusqu’a I'attaque des breches, 
20,000 hommes. 

‘ La force de la garrison a etc supposec de 4000 horame ; suppos- 
ant I’arm^e assiegeante cinq fois aussi forte, elle se trouvera de 20 
mille hommes; e’est-a-dire, qu’elle sera entierement detruitc, avant 
seulement que d'etre en mesure d’insulter les breaches. ’ p. 485. 

This Memoire was patronised by the Emperor, and received in 
France as another ^verite tranqmllisante. ’ It made an impres¬ 
sion over all the Continent. Many fortifications of great im¬ 
portance have been constructed on both sides of the Rhine ac¬ 
cording to this new plan; and it has been honpured with great 
attention from s^tveral professional and very learned men, not 
only in France, but in Germany, in Russia, and in England. 

We are almost afraid to say so, but it did bring to our mind 
Swift’s directions to servants. Supposing all the data true, and 
never to vary; suppose the 3000 men constantly posted, like 
nine pins, every one on his own five toises; and supposing the 
mortars to be equally correct and impartial in the distribution 
of the shot; supposing every shot that hits to kill,—it by no 
means follows, that thew-hole 20,000 men would be killed off in 
ten days. This might be the average carnage in a long series 
of sieges; but M. Carnot has no right to say that it would be 
the actual carnage of every siege* In a long series of games, 
the best player at backgammon will win; but let the series of 
ihroxvs be never so long, he will not win every game. Suppos- 
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ingi tlierefore, random vertical shot to give to the garrison nil 
lh« advantages whicR are ascribed to it, it is going a great deal 
too far to say, that in every siege a garrison of 4-000 men will 
destroy 20,000 of the besiegers. This blunder has been ex:- 
ppsod with profound arithmetical skill and great accuracy, by 
M. Angoyat, in the work before us. 

After all, however, this does not go deep into the merits of the 
‘ Nouvelle Manure' If the average execution of random vertical 
shot be so sure and so great, it is a great discovery. 

But how arc the data verified? 

Are the besiegers posted as they must be to answer M. Car¬ 
not ? Wo cannot believe that they ever are. 

Will his mortars spread the shot with exact impartiality over 
the whole 15,000 toiscs, and never fall short, or go beyond, or 
to the right or the left, of the besiegers? Certainly not. Every 
sportsman knows how rare it is to find a fowling piece which 
spreatls equally. In the cone •which the shot forms as it flies, 
there are always great blanks in which a bird is quite safe. 
Mortars are still more irregular. Some of the shot falls dead 
very near the muzzle of the piece; others are blown off at a 
side, sometimes at an angle as great as 45 degrees; and those 
that do rea||||» the field of their destination, fall in groups, 
leaving great spaces quite clear. The enemy, it is plain, 
would be the first to find the faults of the mortars, and save 
himself accordingly. Some of the besieged would receive three 
or four wounds, many escape altogether. 

Further, would the mortars themselves never be obliged to 
cease firing? Would they never be dcstfcyed ? This is an¬ 
swered by M. Angoyat, who says, We apprehend most justly, 

‘ Rieu n’est moins certain (jue I’indestructibilitd des batteries 
‘ de mortiers blhfdces. ’ 

But the greatest error of all remains unnoticed. Suppose 
all the 20,000 balls to hit in the course of ten days, and every 
one its man, would they all kill ? This question has been dis¬ 
cussed by Sir Howard Douglas^ 

In whatever direction a body moves, it must overcome the 
resistance of the atmosphere, ere it reach the point of its desti¬ 
nation. This resistance increases with the-velocity of the mo¬ 
tion, and is much greater than a rude observer would' antici¬ 
pate. A twenty-four pound ball, moving at the rate of 200a 
feet per second, meets a resistance of 800 lib. As the ball4s 
diminished in size, the resistance also is diminished, but only 
in proportion to the square of the diameter; whereas the mo¬ 
mentum is diminished in the ratio of the cube cf the diameterr 

VOL. xxxvjii. NO. 76. H h 
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In this way, small shot of the heaviest matter falls as s<«fi as 
rain nearly. No man will ever be prevalltd on to try venitvii 
fire upon partridges. The question therefore is, whether it is 
possible to give, to a four-ounce ball, such a descending fortv- 
as will inflict a mortal wound on a head of ordinary strength 
Sir Howard gives two solutions of this question ; the one a pri- 
orii on scientific principles ; the other by actual experiment on 
planks and on canvas. The calculations and the experiments 
appear both to have been made with great professional skill. 

As the resistance increases with the velocity, the consequence 
is, fhat in the case of every descending body, there is a term 
of velocity when the resistance becomes equal to the gravitating 
force; and after that, there is no perceptible acceleration. This 
is called the terminal velocity of descending body; that velo¬ 
city is of course least in the lightest substances, but it belongs to 
all; and but for this beautiful arrangement, every summer 
shower would tear to pieces all vegetation, and annoy even tlic 
animal creation. 

Sir Howard shows the terminal velocity of the four-ounce 
balls to be as follows. 

‘ The diameter of a French 4 oz. ball, is 1 inch, 2 lines, 5 points ; 
which, reduced to English measure, is 1.28038 inche^ Its contents 
is 1.09909 inches. The weight is 4.72247 oz., if maueof cast-iron, 
and 4.8624, if of wTought-iron. The terminal velocity of the cast- 
iron ball is about 201 feet. 

* Tlie terminal velocity of the wrought iron ball is about 204 feet 

(per second.) ' 

* The potential altitude of the cast-iron ball is about 631 feet. 

‘ Ditto ditto, wrought ditto ditto - - 650 feet. ’ p. 17. 

‘ Four-ounce balls, discharged at devations even considerably above 
45°, to the distance of 120 yards, would not inflict a mortal wound, 
excepting upon an uncovered head. They would hot have force suf¬ 
ficient to break any principal bone ; there would bo no penetration, 
but merely a contusion. The following experiments amply confirm 
this assertion. With respect to terminal velocity, it must be remark¬ 
ed, that, although balks may not be thrown to a height sufficient to 
produce a velocity nearly terminl&l, yet the resistance of the air 
prevents, from the first, a uniformly accelerated descent. Thus, 
the effect of the balls discharged at 75° elevation, was far inferior 
to that which we .should assign to them according to the parabolic 
hypothesis. 

‘ A coheorn mortar was placed 100 yards from six new deal tar¬ 
gets laid on the ground, and two new wadinill tilts spread out near 
them, to estimate, by the impression made on them, the force with 
which the balls would fall. 

* The first round was with the usual tin case, containing 33 foui* 
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ounce balls, with a •charge of one ounce of powder, elevation 45^ 
The case went bodily about ISO yards without breaking. 

* Loose balls were then put in over a wooden bottom. After a 
number of rounds with the above charge and elevation, with dlifer- 
ent numbers of four-ounce balls, it was ascertained that the coheorn 
would throw 42 of them 100 yards, and that the spread was, on an 
average, about 10 or 12 yards. It was not very easy to hit the tar¬ 
gets and cloths, although they covered a surface of 774 square feet; 
but, in one instance, 22 balls left their mark. The indentation on 
the surface of the deal was so small tliat it could not vvell be mea¬ 
sured—it certainly was not more than of an inch deep. A ball 
thrown with force from the hand appeared to make an equal impres¬ 
sion. Those which struck the wadmill tilt did not penetrate, but 
merely indented the ground underneath. The penetration of the 
balls into the ground (which was of the softest nature of meadow), 
was, on the average, 2 inches; but the bails thrown by hand did not 
penetrate so far. , 

‘ The mortar was then elevated to 75®, and, with two ounces of 
powder and 42 balls, made nearly the same range as befdre; but the 
spread was increased to about 40 yards, so that it was difficult to hit 
tlie surface aimed at. Several balls did, however, at length fall on 
the targets and wadmill tilts. The impression on the former was, 
something increased, but still so trifling as hardly to be measured ; 
the balls did not go through tlie cloth, and the penetration on the 
meadow was only increased to about three inches.’ p. 21. 

Sir Howard was the first person who bestowed on this ques¬ 
tion a combination of scientific and professional knowledge suf- 
ficienlly strong to bftng out these results; but, in spite of the 
Eiu})eror and Carnot, thpre was a party, at that time a small 
one, ill France, who expressed their doubts as to the elficacy of 
the ‘ Nounelle Manicrc. ’ Carnot, tlien in ])ossession of the 
public opinion, fivats them very lightly in his later editions. 

‘ Comme si des quartiers de fer de Ja giosseur c!’un ceuf de pigeon, 
ct torabant de 120 pieds de hauteur, ne pouvaient tout au plus que 
secouer la poussiere des habits: comme si I’on ne pouvait pas mettre 
au besoin dans des pierriers dc 15 pouces dediametre, des projectiles 
d’un plus gros calibre; comme si I’histoire enfin ne nous apprenait 
pas, que les anciens avec leurs frondes qui portaient moins loin que 
nos pierriers et des balles plus petites tuaient et estropiaient cepend- 
ant tres-bien leurs ennemis.' 

. He tlicn repeats the history of the hrilliant defences of an¬ 
cient times, by means of vertical projectiles. 

But this is not meeting the objections which have been made 
to Carnot’s system. That the shot recommended by him would 
not he formidable, seems jiroved by actual experinieiit; and to 
use heavier would involve him in difficulties quite inextricable. 
It is impossible to use larger sliot, without increasing, in pro- 

id h a 
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portion, tlie number of mortars; ami, by sfe doinpr, tlieir clil- 
cioncy is tiiniini'ibed in a ratio whidi accelerales witli j^reat ra¬ 
pidity. A f]^urdener, by means of a water-engine, can (over a 
considerable s[)ace of ground with the sluuver which he dis- 
cliarges; and half a doze?) of gardeners, u ith as many engines,- 
nii^.ht perhaps c^)^er a whole garden of mo(ieiate dimensions. 


Hut a legion of gardeners, armed with syringes, ^^oiild find it 
extri-ineiy diflicidt to produce the same edect, or any thing like 
it. Now, it is })lain tiuit it would be mucl] more dilficult for a 
number of mortars, working in the bomb-proof dungeons which 
( aviidt assigns to tliem, to spread their sliot Jit all ec|ually. 
Every individual mortar must take charge ol' its own spot on 


the enemy’s firoimd. It would be a waste ol‘ great time and 
l.'bour to post and adjust the mortars, and a work of c(jual 
skill and nicety, and still greater difiicnltv, to regulate the 
charges of gunpowder so as to gii’C them a chance of attahiing 
their object. 

There was no w-ant of mortars at Gibraltar; and before the 


grand attack was m.ule, the enemy’s gunboats were sufficiently 
near, and sufficiently crowded. But Lord Heathfield did not 
think it safe to tru^t to vertical fire; nor would Carnot have 


done so in lii.s situp,tion. 


On the whole, it appears to us, that this author has the merit 
of calling the attention of professional men to a mode of defence, 
which lias perhaps been too much neglected in modern times; 
but that he run*^ intc; an error, which is ii^nitcly greater when 
he proposes to reverse the practice, and to rely on vertical fire 
exclusively, or even chiefly. 

Sir Howard gives the conclusion at which he arrives upon 
this subject, in the following sentence. , 

‘ The great cau^e of the superiority of defence over attack, pre¬ 
vious to the invention of gunpowder, arose from the insufiiciency of 
the catapultae and balistjc of the ancients to breach walls ; and con¬ 
sequently, the necessity of advancing to the very base of the enclo¬ 
sure, in order to apply the hattewng-ram. Tliis formidable engine 
could neither be placed nor worked, whilst the besieged maintained 
themselves on the tops of their walls, without very severe loss; and 
many protecting precautions were resorted to, in order to cover it 
from the .show'ers of missiles to which it was exposed, and to defeat 
the expedients practised to disturb its operation. Thus the chief 
purpose of the works of attack was, to favour tlx; approach of the 
ram. The earthen mounds and towers w'hich the ancients construct¬ 


ed to command the walls of the town, were raised to force the 


besieged to withdraw from them; whilst the tortoises, mantlets, 
and gallci ie.s, seivcd to cover the assailants from the missiles dis¬ 
charged from behind the rampart, or which might still be thrown 
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from its summit. When the besiefjers had succeeded in fillinjj; up the 
ditcli, and had placed the rarn in battery, a place seldom refused to 
capitulate, unless the part threafened to be breached was cut oft'by 
aTi interior wall or retrenchment. This general principle of attach 
.was observed with little variation at the earliest sieges we read of; 
and we find that Demetrius and Tpiraachus in l^esieging Rhodes, 
Marcel!u« and Appius in attacking Syracuse, only improved ma¬ 
chines which had been used long before, and arc mentioned by writers 
of the earliest antiquity. 

‘ Thus a simple wall, with towers, was sufficient to resist for a con- 
sideral)le time, the efforts of a large are'y, and force it to undertake 
immense works before any attempt could be made to open a breach. 
The difficulty of effecting this constituted the great security of places; 
it either exposed the assailants to be’cruslied by missiles thrown from 
the ramparts, or it obliged th-^m to undertake stupendous works to 
cover the advance, and protect the operations of their breaching 
engines. Such, for instance, as the tower of brick which C. Tic- 
bonius caused to be raised at the siege of IMarseilles, under cover of 
a vinca (a roof or covering of planks and hurdles), to cSnitnand one 
of the towers of the place;—the immense mound thrown up by Flavius 
Sylva at the siege of Massada, and the lower erected upon it to com¬ 
mand the place; the prodigious pile eighty feet high, and three 
hundred wide, constructed by Caesar in twenty-five days, at the siege 
of Rourges ; and many other vast works used in besieging places. 

‘ When fixed structures M’cre not found to succeed, the alternative 
was still more astonishing, viz. moveable towers, some with a batter¬ 
ing ram below; othess furnished with casting-bridges, used by the 
Romans at the siege of Jerusalem—Ctesfu's turres mobiles used at 
the siege of Namur—the Helgpolis of Demetrius at the siege of 
Rhodes, were all stupendous machines, whether we consider their 
structure, or the prodigious force required to move them. Such 
works are indecd«traly astonishing ; and having been resorted to for 
the purpose of counteracting the effect** of whftt M. Carnot calls 
vertical projections, are certainly calculated to give a strong impres¬ 
sion of the power of ancient arms in ancient sieges ; but the calcula¬ 
tion he makes of their powers, p. 348, for modern defence, is perfectly 
absurd. ’ p. 63. • 

* Having considered all this, there can remain, I think, no doubt, 
that the usb of what M. Carnot calls the different sorts of vertical 
fire, is recognised, and strictly enforced, by all the great masters, 
quite as fur as it can be applied with advantage; and if it has fallen 
into comparative disuse in some cases, it has arisen from unavoida¬ 
ble deficiency in equipment, or is a deviation fn)!!i rule, which M. 
Carnot might have pointed out without pretension to novelty; but 
this would not have answered his purpose. ’ 

If wc may judge fioni M. Angoyut, Sir 11. lias satisfied the 
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We are quite disposed to agree with them*in all his concIu~ 
sions but one, 

Wc regret that he should have treated Carnot with so little 
courtesy. Sufficient respect is shown to Carnot’s System^ more 
indeed than we should have thought necessary, if we were not 
aware of the credit it had acquired on the Continent; and es¬ 
pecially among our Allies on the Prussian Nctherland frontier, 
where stupendous fortifications are now erecting, all adapted 
to the ^ Nouvelle Manicre dc defendre Ics jjlacesJ* But Sir H. 
treats the individual as if he were a charlatan, which is not 
right. Carnot is among the few honest men who have appear¬ 
ed in public life during our time. As soon as Buonaparte set 
himself above the law, Carnot left him ; and no temptation of 
power or emolument, w’ould ever tempt him to accept of any 
responsible place in his sei'vice, till the independence of France 
was assailed, by a combination oi* powers, in their hearts as 
ambitious and as tyrannical as Napoleon, and in their dealings 
with friend and foe much more faithless; then he accepted of 
the Government of Antwerp. 


Art. XI. 1. Ohsenjniions on the Warchousmg Sijsiem and Na- 
vigat ion Z<^7a.v; nseilh a detailed. Accmini of rttarnf of the Bur¬ 
dens to Shipping and I'rade arc subjected. By John 

Halt., Es(J. London, 1821. 

2. An Act for the Encnnragemcni of Ssavigation and Commerce, 
bp regulating the Jynportntion of Goods and McrchaJidise, so 
far as relates to the Cminirics or Places from ivhcnce, and the 
Ships in xchich, S2ich Impm’tation shall he made. 3 Geo. IV. 
Cap. 43. 

^T^he origin of the Navigation Law's of England may be 
traced to the reign of llic|iard II., or perhaps to a still 
more remote period. But as no intelligible account of the va¬ 
rying and contradictory enactments fl amed at this semote pe- 
I’iod could be compressed within any reasonable space, we 
.shall merely observe, that, in the reign of Henry VII., two 
of the leading principles of the late navigation law were dis¬ 
tinctly recognised, in the prohibition of the importation of cer¬ 
tain commodities, unless imported in ships belonging to Eng¬ 
lish owner.Sj and manned by English seamen. In the early 
part of tile reign of Elizabeth (5 Eliz. cap. 5.), foreign ships 
' eie cKcludcd from our fisheries and coasting trade. The Re- 
’lean Parliament gave a great extension to the Navigation 
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Laws, by the act of* 1650, which proliibited all ships, of all Ib- 
reiirii nations whatever, from trading with the plantations in A- 
merica, witliout having previously obtained a license, 'j'hcse 
acts were, however, rather intended to regulate the trade be¬ 
tween the diherent ports and dependencies of tlm Ein})irc, tliaii 
to rcaulatc our* intercourse with foreigners. But in the K)!- 
lowing year, (0th of October 1651), the Republican Parlia¬ 
ment }>assed the famous Art of Navigation. This act had a 
<k)uble object. It was intended not only to promote our own 
navigation, but also to strike a decisive blow at the naval p^>wer 
oft.hc Dutch, who then engrossed almost the whole carrifng trade 
of the world, and against whom various circumstances had con- 
s{>ired tt) incense the English. The act in (jucstion declared, 
rhat no gootls or coninioditii' whatever, of the growth, produc¬ 
tion, or manufacture of Asia, Africa, or America, sliould be 
imporled either into EnglaiuPor Ireland, or into any of the 
ihantatlons, except in ships belonging to English sulijecls, and 
<»f w ljich the master and the greater number of the crew wei e 
also Ihiglish. Having thus secured the import trade of Asia, 
Africa, and America, to the English shipowners, the act went on 
to seeiire. to them, as far as that w^as possible, the import trade 
oi' Knrope. Fof, this }unpose, it further enacted, that no goods, 
ol' the growth, production, or manufacture of any country in 
iMiropc, should be imported into Great Britain, excejH in Bri¬ 
ll-.h ships, or i)i s/ich*sliips as ivcrc the real properfij of the peo¬ 
ple of the coantrjj or place in which the goods were produced^ or 
from xvhinh tfny could onlij bc^ or most usualhj were^ exported. 
d'he hitter clause was entirely levelled against the Dutch, wiio 
had liLit little native produce to export, and whose shi})s wort 
principally eniphAed in carrying the produce oj'other co. niries 
to ibroigii markets. Such were tlie leading })rovisions of this 
famous act. They were adopted by tlie regal goveriiinenl, 
wliich succeeded Cromwell, and form the jirineipal provisions 
of the statute, J2 C'harles II. cap. 18, which remains to this 
ilay the basis of onr Navigation Laws, and which has been 
pompously designated the (Jharta Mnritima of England! 

In the "ilth of Charles II., a supplemental statute was pass¬ 
ed, avowedly with the intention of obviating some evasions of 
ilie statute of the jireceding year, which, it was afllrmed, had 
been practised by tlie Hollanders and Germans. 'I his, how- 
<;ver. seems to have been a mere pretence, to excuse tiiir de¬ 
sire to follow np the blow aimed, b}’^ tlie former statute, at the 
carrying trade of Holland. And so great was our jealousy ol' 
tile naval and comniercial greatness of the Dutch, that, in or¬ 
der to crip})le it, we did not hesitate totally to proscribe t{»c 
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trade witli tlieni: aiul, to prevent the j*^;ossibility of fraud, 
or of clandestine or indirect intercourse with Ilolhind, we 
went so far as to include the commerce with the Netlierlaiids 
and Germany in the same proscription ! Tlie statute of the 
I4th of dairies II. prohibited all importatiim fn>m these coun¬ 
tries, of a long* list of enumerated commodities# jiiider any cir¬ 
cumstances, or in any vessels, whether liritish or foreign, un¬ 
der penalty of the seizure and confiscation of the sliips and 
g(K>ds. So for as it depended on us, Holland, the Nether¬ 
lands, and Germany, were virtually placed without the pale of 
the commercial world ! And though the extreme rigour oi’ 
this statute was subsequently modified, its principal provisions 
remained in full f<)rce., up to the late alterations. 

Few have vcntureil to eulogize the motives which dictaled 
those statutes. It has been said, however, and by no less an 
authority than Dr Smith, that tiational animosity did, in this 
instance, that which the most deliberate wisdom would have re¬ 
commended. ‘ When the Act of Navigation was made, ’ says 
Dr Smith, ‘ though England and Holland were not actually a) 

‘ war, the most violent animosity subsisted between the two iia- 
‘ lions. It had begun during the government of thi' Long 
‘ Parliament^ wliich first framed this act; and it broke out soon 
‘ after in the Dutch wars, during tliat of the Prot<*.ctor and of 
‘ Charles II. It is not impossible, therefore, that some of the 
‘ regulations of this famous act may havt; proceeded from na- 
‘ tional luiimosity. I’hey are as wise, however, as if they h;ul 
‘ all been dictated by the most deliberate wisdom. National 
‘ aniinosiiy, at that particular time, aimed at the very same ob- 
‘^ect which the most deliberate wisdom would have recoiii- 
‘ mended,—the diminution of the naval power of Holland,— 

‘ the only navaPixnver which could endanger the security of 
‘ Englaiuk The act of navigation is not Javourahie to Jhrei<> 77 
* coinm-erccf or to the grenath of that ogulcnce which can arise 
^from it. Hie interest of a motion in its commercial relations 
‘ to foreign nations, is like that of a merchant with regard to 
‘ the different people with whom he deals—to buy us cheap, and 
‘ to sell as dear as possible.—But the Act of Navigation, by 
‘ diminishing tlie ninnher of sellers, must necessarily diminish 
‘ that of biivei's; and we are tliiis likely not only to buy foreign 
‘ goods dearer, but to sell our own cheaper, than if there was a 
‘ more peiieet freedom of trade. As defence, how'ever, is of 
‘ much more importance than opulence, the Act ol Navigation 
‘ is perha])s the wisest of all the commercial regulations ol Eng- 
‘ land. ’ {fVealih tf Nations., II. p. 194.) 

It may, hcwevci, be veiy laiiiy doubted, whether, in point of 
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lltt: NavifTfltidn Law had the cflects ascribed to it by Dr 
Smith, of wcakcniujr the naval power of the Diitch, and of in- 
croasiug that of this kingdom. The Dutch were very powerful 
at sea I'or a long period after the passing of this act; and it is 
•not difficult to show, that the decline of tJieir maritime prepon¬ 
derance was owing inhnitcly ntore to the gra|]uai increase of 
commerce and navigation in other countries, and to tlic disasters 
and burdens occM-ioncd by the ruinous contests the Republic 
liad to sustain with Cromwell, Charles II., and Louis XIV., 
than to the siinjdc exclusion of their merchant vessels from the 
ports of Kngland. \Vc do not tneau to say, that this exclusion 
was altogether witliout effect. The efforts of the Dutch to pro¬ 
cure a repeal i f the Englifeii Navigation Law, show that it must 
Inive operated injuriously on their commerce. It is certain, 
liowever, that Hi influence in this respect has been greatly over¬ 
rated in this country. Excessive TAXATroN, and not our Na¬ 
vigation Law, was the real cause of die fall of profits, and of the 
decline of manuffictarcs, commerce and navigation,Holland. 

‘ I.os guerro';, ’ says the well-informed author of the Commerce 
de la Hollander ‘ terminces par Ics trailes de Nimegne, de Rys- 
‘ w ick, dTJtrccht, et enfm la derniere par le traitc d’Aix la Cha- 
‘ pclle, out vuccesiivement oblige la Republique de faire usage 

* d’uu grand credit, ct dc faire dcs enipruiits cnormes pour cn 

* soutonir Ics fraix. Lcs deltes out surcharge I’etat d’unc 
‘ soinme Immense d’interets, t|ui no poiivoient etro payes que par 
‘ w/e au^7nc7ita/ion cxca>sive d'impots, dont il a failu faire porter 
‘ la plus I'urtc partie par Ics consommalions dans un pays qui 
‘ n’a (]n’un icrritoire extremement bornee, et par consequent 
‘ par i industric. 11 a done falhi faire enchcrir infiniment la 
‘ rnain-d’ceuvrj;. Cette cherte de la miMii-d’amvre a non seule- 
‘ meat restraint presque loutc sorte ilc hibrigue et d’industric a 
‘ la consommation intericure, mais elle a encore portc un coup 
‘ bicn sensible au cnmnicrto dc fret, panic accessoire et la plus 
*■ precicuse du-coinmoj ce d’cconomic : car cotie cherte a rendu 
‘ la construction plus ehcrcy ct augmente Ic prix dc tons lcs 
‘ ^uvrages qui tiennent li la navigation, memo de tous les 
‘ onvrages de ports ct dos tnagasins. II n’cloit pas possible que 
‘ rangnicntation du prix dc la main-d’oeuvre ne donnat, raalgre 
‘ tous les efVorJs de I’economie Hollandoise, un avantage sen- 
‘ sible aux aiitres nation^ (}ui voudroiont sc litrer au commerce 
‘ d’econouiio el a celui de iVel. *—(Tj)me II. p. 211.) 

It would be easy to corroborate this statement by extracts 
from inniimerai)le Dutch wi iters. * But it is unnecessary to do 

* S('e es[!ccially liic llichc&i-e dc la lloilundc, Tome 1. pp. 

179, &c. 
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more than refer to a most valuable Memoir the Best Means 
of Amending and Redressing the Commerce the Republic y drawn 
up by some of the best informed merchants of Holland, and 
published in 1751, by order of the Stadtholder, William IV^, 
Prince of Orange, It is there stated, * That the opphessive 
‘ TAXES, which bave, under various denominations, been impos- 
‘ ed on trade, must be placed at the head of all the causes that 
‘ have cooperated to the prejudice and discouragement of com- 
‘ merce; and it may justly be said, that it can only be attributed 
‘ to these taxes that the trade of this country has been dhu rted 
‘ out of its channelf and, transferred to our neighboursy and must 
‘ daily be still more and more alienated and shutout from us, 

‘ unless the progress thereof be stopt by some quick and effec- 
‘ tual remedy. Nor is it difficult to see, from.these observa- 
‘ tions, that the same can be effected by no other means than a 
‘ diminution of all duties. * * <• 

These extracts are pregnant with instruction. They show, 
that it is nof to our Navigation Law, nor to the restrictive re¬ 
gulations of other foreign powers, but to the* abuse of the fund- 
iiig system, and the excess of taxation, that the decline of the 
commercial greatness and maritime power of Holland were really 
owing. Her fall should be a warning to other countries, and, 
in particular, to Great Britain. Our present situation bears, in 
some essential particulars, an extremely close resemblance to 
the situation of Holland at the commencement of last century ; 
and the surest way to avoid her fate, will be to adopt a totally 
different system from that which led to her ruin.—But to re¬ 
turn. 

The opinion maintained by Dr Smitji and others, that the 
Navigation Law had a p6werful influence in augmenting the naval 
power of this country, does not seem to rest on a much better 
foundation than their opinion with respect to its influence in de- 
pressing'the naval power of Holland. The taste of the nation 
for naval enterpiise had been awakened ; the naiVy had become’ 
exceedingly formidable; and Blake had achieved his victories 
before the enactment of this famous law. So far, indeed, fnliai 
the Navigation Act having the effect commonly ascribed to 
it, there are good grounds for thinking that it had a pre¬ 
cisely opposite' ^bet, and that it operated rather to dimi¬ 
nish than to increase our mercantile navy. It is stated (p. 
HG) in Roger Coke’s Ireatise on Trade, published in 1671, 
that this act, by lessening the resort of strangers to our 
ports, bad a most injurious effect on our commerce; and 
be further states (p. 48), that we had lost, within two years 

* Memoir on the Best Means, &c. Eng. Trans, p. 27. 
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of the passing of theiact of 1650, the greater part of the Baltic 
and Greenland trades. Sir Josiah Child, whose Treatise was 
published in 169,1, corroborates Coke’s statement: For, while 
he decidedly appaoves of the Navigation Law, he admits that 
the English shipping employed in the Eastland and Baltic 
trades had decreased at least two-thirds since its enactment, and 
that the foreign shipping employed in these trades had propor¬ 
tionally increased.— {Child’s Treatise on Trade^ p. 89, Glasg. ed.) 
Exclusive of these contemporary authorities, we may mention, 
that Sir Matthew Decker, an extensive and extremely well 
informed merchant, who published an Essay on the Causes of the 
Decline of Foreign Trade in 1744, condemns the whole principle 
of the Navigation Act; and contends, that instead of increas¬ 
ing our shipping and seamen, it had diminished them both; 
and that, by rendering the freight of ships higher than it would 
otherwise have been, it had entailed a heavy burden on the public, 
and been one of the main causes that had prevented our carry¬ 
ing on the fishery so successfully as the Dutch.— {lUssay p. 60. 
ed. 1756.) 

We do not believe that it is possible to controvert these state¬ 
ments ? and they arc at all events sufficient to show, that the 
assertions of those who contend that the Navigation Laws had 
a prodigious effect in increasing the number of our ships and 
sailors, must be received with very great modification. But 
suppose that all that has been said by the apologists of these laws 
were true to the letter;—suppose it were conceded to Dr Smith, 
that, when first framed, the Act of Navigation was extremely 
politic and proper, that would afford but a very slender pre¬ 
sumption in favour of the policy of supporting it in the present 
day. Human in^titiltions are not made for immortality. They 
must be accommodated to the varying circurnstamces and exigen¬ 
ces of society. But the situation ol’ this country and of the other 
countries of Europe, has totally changed since 1650. The en¬ 
vied wealth and cornmercjal greatness of Holland have passed 
away. We have no longer any^thing to fear from her hostility: 
and he must be indeed strangely influenced by antitjuated pre- 
‘ judices and bygone apprehensions, who can entertain any of 
* that jealousy from which the severity of this law principally 
‘ originated. ’ * London has become, what Amstcrdaqi for¬ 
merly wasi the grand emporium of the commercial world. And 
the real question which now presents itself for our consideration 
IS—not what are the best means by which we may rise to naval 
greatness, but— what arc the best means preset ving that undis- 


* Mr Wallace’s Speech, 25th June, 1821. 
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pre-eminence in maritime affairs to n^ich vx have attain^ 

Now, it does not really seem that there can be* much diffi¬ 
culty in deciding this question. Navigation, and naval power 
are the children, not the parents—the effect, not the cause-*- 
of commerce., If the latter be increased, the increase of the 
former will follow as a matter of course. More ships and more 
sailors become necessary, according as the commerce between 
different and distant countries is extended. A country, circum¬ 
stanced like Great Britain in the reign of Charles II., when her 
shipping was comparatively limited, might perhaps be warrant¬ 
ed in endeayouring to increase its amount, by excluding foreign 
ships from her harbours. But it is not by any such regulations, 
but solely by the aid of a flourishing and widely extended com¬ 
merce, that the immense mercantile and warlike navy we have 
now accumulated can be supported. If commerce declines, the 
navy will also decline; if it be augmented, the navy will be 
rendered still more powerful. The one is almost always direct¬ 
ly as the other.. There is no instance in the history of the 
world of a nation having a powerful navy without an extended 
commerce"; nor of a maritime nation having an extended com¬ 
merce without its also being possessed of great naval force. 

But it is extremely easy to show, that, to continue to enforce 
the provisions of the Navigation Law, in the present state of'the 
world, would be among the most efficient means that could be 
devised for the destruction of our commerce. The wealth and 
power to which Britain has attained, has inspired other nations 
with the same feelings of envy, jealousy, and hatred, that the 
wealth of Holland formerly generated in our own minds. In¬ 
stead of ascribing our commercial and manufacturing superiori¬ 
ty to its true cau^s—to the comparative freedom of our consti¬ 
tution, the absence of all oppressive feudal privileges, and the 
security of property—our foreign rivals contend that it has been 
entirely owing to our exclusive system, and appeal to our ex¬ 
ample to stimulate their respective governments to adopt retalia¬ 
tory measures, and to protect them against British competition. 
These representations have already had tlie mqst injurious 
operation. In 1817, the American Legislature passed an act, 
copied to the very letter from our Navigation Law, with the 
avowed intention of its operating as a retaliatory measure a- 
gainst this country. Our Northern rivals have acted on the 
ronie principle; and Prussia Russia have now their Charta: 
Maritima\ formed on the exact model of our own. The same 
engines by which we laboured to destroy the trade of Holland 
are thus brought, t)y a just Telribution, to operate against our- 
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selves. Nor can thei^e be a doubt, that, by continuing to main¬ 
tain our ilUberd and exclusive system, and by refusing to set 
a better example to others, and to teach them the advantage of 
recurring to sounder principles, we should run a very great risk 

falling a victim to the vindictive spirit which our own short¬ 
sighted and selfish policy has generated. , 

We are aware that there are many respectable individuals, 
and even large classes, who, partly from ignorance, prejudice, 
and mistaken views with respect to the public interest, and 
partly from selfish and baser motives, are blind to all the de¬ 
fects of our restrictive system, and recommend a rigid adhe¬ 
rence to it as tlie only safe and wise system of policy! Luck¬ 
ily, however, the late Vice-President, and the present President 
o?" the Board of Trade, do not belong to this sect. They do 
not consider Lord Sheffield, Mr George Chalmers, and the 
writers in the Quarterly Review, as very great authorities on 
questions of commercial economy; and they have thought, that 
it was not very expedient to continue to regulate the ifitercourse 
of the country with foreigners, by the provisions of a statute 
passed in 1650, for the purpose of depressing the carrying trade 
of the Hollanders ! Had Messrs Wallace and Huskisson been 
Opposition members, it is not likely that they would have es¬ 
caped being stigmatized as impracticable and visionary theo¬ 
rists. But the soundness of their political creed secured them 
against such imputations, and gave them gre^iter power to give 
effect to the measure? they proposeik The feebleness of the op¬ 
position to the bills introduced, in spring 1821, by Mr Wallace, 
for the improvement and amendment of the "Navigation laws, 
is indeed a curious and a gratifying circumstance. These bills 
have effected a total, and, we think, a most salutary and bene¬ 
ficial change in tliis great branch of our commercial legislation. 
But the prejudice in favour of the old laws was so strong, that 
the bare proposal of so extensive a change would have been 
sufficient, twenty years ago, to have thrown the House and the 
country into a fl^e. Such, however, and so rapid has been 
the progress of more enlarged and liberal opinions, that even 
the shipowijfcrs approved of the new bills; and they were car¬ 
ried through both Houses with but little debate, and by trium¬ 
phant majorities! 

The new bills have eitbit wholly repealed or greatly modi¬ 
fied some of the most illiberal and offensive provisions in the 
acts of 1660 and 1663, In the place, it is cnatted, That 
the commerce with, all the European countries in amity with 
Great Britain, shall be placed on precisely the same footing, 
and subjected to precisely the same regulations. The existing 
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memorials of our former animosity, and our jealousy of the 
prosperity of our neighbours, have thus been abolished. The 
ccwnmerce with Holland, Belgium, and Germany, has been re¬ 
lieved from proscription; and it has now ceased to be a capital 
offence to import articles from Amsterdam or Ostend, which it 
was highly meritorious to import from Calais, or any other 
European port! Besides the grand distinction in the case of 
Holland and the Low Countries, there were some less import¬ 
ant distinctions affecting the commerce with Russia and Tur¬ 
key ; but these are also abolished, and the same law. is hence¬ 
forth to regulate our intercourse with every European power. 
This uniformity will be of singular advantage. Besides giving 
greater scope to mercantile operations, and extending our tra£ 
he with some of our most opulent neighbours, it will remove a 
great source of embarrassment, uncertainty, and litigation. If 
it tloes not excite the gratitude, it w’ill, at least, weaken tlie re¬ 
sentment of the Hollanders and Belgians, and will detract 
considcralfly from that character of selfishness and exclusion, 
which is believed on the Continent, and not without good rea¬ 
son, to be the animating principle of our commercial system. 

In the second place, it is enacted, that the produce of all Eu¬ 
ropean countries shall be allowed to be imported into Britain 
in the ships belonging to the ports where such produce may 
happen to be deposited. By the old law, no produce could be 
imported, except in a British ship, or in a ship belongingto the 
country where the article was produced, ot from which it was 
first exported. The consequence was, that when articles, the 
produce of France, Spain, Italy, 8:c., were found in a foreign 
port, all of which it might be extremely desirable to send to 
this country, they could only come in a British ship, or sepa- 
mtelp in French, Spanish, and Italian ships. This was obvi¬ 
ously a very great hardship on the foreigners, without being of 
any real advantage to our own shipowners. When the foreign 
merchant had vessels of his own, it was not very probable he 
would permit them to remain uiKiccupied, and freight a British 
vessel; and it was stated by Mr Wallace, in his speech on 
introducing the new bills, that there was scarcely a port 
in which foreign bottoms might not be found, in which the 
articles could be legally imported. The rea| effect of the 
old law was not, therefore, to caus# the employment of British 
ships, but to oblige foreigners to assort their cargoes less ad* 
^antageously than they might otherwise have done, and thus 
to lessen their intercourse with our markets. The new law 
will obviate this inconvenience; while, by raitrlcting the im¬ 
portation of European gqode to the ships of the build of the 
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country of which the gocds are the growth, or to those of the! 
bnild of the country or port from which the goods are ship¬ 
ped, *and which are tnholl^ owned by the inhabitants of such 
country or port, it is rendered impossible for the people of a 
particular country to. become the carriers of the produce of 
bther countries to our markets. ^ 

The third new*regulation is of such obvious and unquestion¬ 
able utility, that it is surprising it was not long since adopted 
at the suggestion of - the shipowners themselves. By the old 
law, all articles which are the produce of Asia, Africa, or Ame¬ 
rica, could only be imported directly in a British ship, from the 
place of their production. This law had already been repealed 
in so far as respected the United States, whose snips were allow¬ 
ed to import their produce directly into this countr/; but it was 
maintained with respect to Asia, Africa, and South America. 
And hence, although a British ship happened to find in South 
American, African, or AsiaticTorts, articles the produce of any 
of the other quarters of the globe, suitable for our markets, and 
with which it might have been extremely advantageous for her 
to complete her cargo, she was prohibited taking them on 
board under penalty of forfeiture and confiscation, not only of 
the goods, but also of the ship.. This most absurd regulation 
is now repealed; and it has been made lawful for British ships 
to take on board articles whose importation is not prohibited, 
wherever they find them, without regard to the country wheiti 
the}^ were produced. 

The fourth grand regulation in the new Navigation Law, 
and the last to which we shall now advert, is that which goes to 
regulate our intercourse with South America. Instead of ex¬ 
cluding all the products of the Free States now forming out of 
the ci-devant Spanish colonies from our markets, that are not 
imported in British ships, it is enacted, that tifh ports of Britain 
shall be opened to South American ships, on their paying the 
same duties as the ships of this country. This is one or the 
very few instances, from the r§ign of Richard II. down to the 
present day, in which we find an enactment, relating either to 
commerce or navigation, bottomed on a lair principle of reci¬ 
procity. In this case, we have set a good example; and, if the 
naval intercourse between this country and the South Ameri¬ 
cans continues to be fettered and restricted, the presumption is, 
that the fault is theirs, not ours. Had w,e alw^s acted thus, 
we should never have heard of the Navigation Laws of North 
America and Russia. 

The exclusive privilege,, of importing the products of Asia 
and Africa, is still reserved to our own shipping; but they 
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may now be imported from any port in Europe, it being np 
longer Tequired that they should be brought direct" firom the 
place of their production. This clause encountered a ^good 
deal of opposition from the shipowners, who contended, that, 
inasmuch as foreiii;n ships could be built and navigated cheaper 
than those of Ejigland, it would have the effect to substitute a 
drcnitonb for a direct navigation, or to causet^siatic and Afri¬ 
can commodities to be imported into the Continent in foreign 
vessels, and to confine our ships to their importation from 
thence. But Mr Ilall, who is very extensively engaged inshijv* 
ping concerns, has shown, both in the able pamphlet placed at 
tlu head of this article, and in his evidence before the Commit¬ 
tee of the House of Commons, that this apjTirehension is quite 
ideal; and that we can directly import the commodities of dis¬ 
tant countries in our own ships cheaper than it is possible to 
import them by a circuitous route. In fact, we do not think 
that our shipping interest would have sustained the slightest 
injury, thofigh foreign vessels had been allowed to enter into 
the freest competition with them in this branch. The estimates 
that have been so often published, of the comparative cost of 
British and foreign shipping, certainly represent the former as 
being a great deal more expensive than the latter. But these 
estimates are all made according to the cost per tony which is a 
most false and erroneous criterion. The admeasured tonnage 
(ftf a foreign vessel represents her burden with very great accu¬ 
racy. But such is the mode of measurement adopted in Eng¬ 
land, that a ship, which registers 150 tons, generally carries 
from 210 to 220 tons. Mr Hall stales, that he has known ves¬ 
sels of only 4K)0 tons register carry mixed cargoes of 800 tons. 
* It is a curious fact, ’ he observes, * that a ship, which was put 
‘ into dock in London for the purpose of bein^ raised upon, so 
‘ as to increase her capacity of stowage, admeasured more be- 
‘ fore she went into dock than after she had been raised upon, 
‘ though her capacity of carrying had been increased nearly 
‘ loo tons ! ’ (p. 31.) Mr Hall has shown distinctly, that, 
when allowance is made for this difference in the mode of mea¬ 
surement, ships of equal tonnage are built as cheaply in Britain 
ns in either France or Hollana; and although the hrst cost of 
Baltic ships be somewhat less, they are by no means so dur¬ 
able, and will not bear the wear and tear of our ships. On the 
whole, therefore, it would seem, that our shipowners have no- 
to fear from the freest foreign competition; but if they 
had, it is impossible that the alterations now made can do them 
the slightest injury; and in returning from a bad to a good 
system, it is perhaps the best policy not to advance with too 
hasty steps, but to allow one change to pave the way for another. 
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Besides Itlie wUe^and liberal regulations to which hart 
already referred, the late ohai^ges will be extremelv advan*- 
tageous in another point of riew* They have fr^d the opera¬ 
tions of the merchant freon a oantideriti?le portion of that per-* 
wtexity and uncertainty with which they were^ formerly em¬ 
barrassed, One of the bills introduced^ by Mr Wallace, has 
repealed upwards of t-m hundred antiquated and contradictory 
statutes on the subject of commerce and navigation, passed 
previously to the rqgn df Charles 11.; and it is said to be the 
intention of Government, still farther to clear and simplify 
the existing law. It is to be hoped, that this object will not 
be lost sight of. The following extract from the Report of 
the Committee of the House or Commons, on Foreign Trade, 
}»rinted in 1820, will show, that it is one of infinitely greater im- 
))oriance than is generally supposed; and that if it were satis- 
Letorily accomplished, it would contribute, in no ordinary de¬ 
gree, to facilitate the operations of the merchant, and to give 
him that feeling of security and confidence in the law, so Indis¬ 
pensable in all great commercial undertakings. 

* Before proceeding.* say the Committee. ‘ to advert to the points 
which have been the principal objects of their inquiry, they are an¬ 
xious to call the observation of the House to the excessive accu¬ 


mulation and complexity of the laws under which the commerce of 
the country is regulated. These laws, passed at different periods, 
and many of them arising out of temporary circumstauces, amount, 
as stated in a recent compilation of them, to upwards of f<vo thousand: 
of which no less than ele^n hundred were in force in the year 1815; 
and many additions have been since made. After such a statement, 
it will not appear extraordinary, that it should be matter of com¬ 
plaint to the Biitish merchant, tliat, so far from the course in which 
he ib to guide bis fransactions being plain and siqiple $ so far from 
his being able to undertake his operations, and to avail himself of 
vuurable openings as they arise, with promptitude .end confidence, 
he is frequently reduced to the necessity of resorting to ^ ipryicea 
of professional advisers, to ascertam what be may venture to do. and 
what he must avoid, before he is able to embark in his commercial 
adventures, with the assurance of being secure from the consequences 
of an infringement of tlie laws. Now. if such be the case with foe 
most experienced ampngst foe merchants even in England, in how 
much greater a degree must foe smnft perplexity and apprehension 
of danger operate in foreign countries add on foreign roerchmits, 
whose acquain fence with our statute book must be comparatively 
limited, and who are destitute of the professional autboritieii whidi 
the metehant at home may at all times consult for htS direction? 
^Vheit ft is recollected, brides, that a trivial unhsteniional detdatlen 
from the dtribt letter foe acts of Parliament, may expose a aliip 
VOL. sxstyui, NO. 76. I i • 
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md etitgo to the inconvenianoe of seimfe^ i^bttdon- 

ed or siutained) is attended nlw^a with delay and expense, and 
sometimes followed by litigation i4t cannot be doubtedi such a 
state of the low must have the inoit prejudicial influence both upon, 
commercial ei^rprise in this cotmtrj, and upon our mercantile rda* 
tions and intercourse with foreign nations. And, perhaps^ no ser¬ 
vice more valuable coul^ be rendered to the trade of the Empire, 
nor any measure more eiSectually contribute to promote the objects 
contemplated by the House, in the appointmmit of this Committee, 
than an accurate revision of this vast and confuSed mass of teguda- 
tion ; and the establishment of some certain, simple, and consistent 
principles, to which all the regulations of commerce might be refer¬ 
red, and under which the transactions of merchants, engaged in the 
trade of the United Kingdom, might be conducted with &cility, with 
safety, and with confidence. * {Reportt p. 4,) 

Such is the clear and satisfactory statement of the Committee,* 
and it is certainly impossible to "doubt, that a reform of oni sys¬ 
tem of c&mmerckl legislation, on the principles suggested m 
their lieport, would be of signal benefit. Much real difficulty, 
and a host of prejudices, would undoubtedly have to be en¬ 
countered, in effecting such a change. But a beginning has 
been made; and the advantages of which the new regulations 
will be productive, will have a powerful influence in facilitating 
the adoption of those ulterior and more comprehensive arrange¬ 
ments required to give precision, clearness, and simplicity to 
our commercial law. • 

Besides the alterations to which we have already adverted, an 
important change has been effected in the laws regulating the 
colony trade, by the bill introduced by Mr Robinson last Ses¬ 
sion, and since passed into a law. This law has considerably 
relaxed the preyious severity of the colonial inonopoly. Cana¬ 
da, Jamaica, and our other Western colonies, arc now permit¬ 
ted to carry on a direct intearcourse with the various countries of 
Europe, Africa, and America, and to export their produce to 
them. The exclusive right to supply the colonies with manu* 
Jattured goods, is still secured to this country; but they are au¬ 
thorized to import all sorts of raw produce, with the exception 
of sugar, coffee, and rum, from foreigners. In their intercourse 
with North and South Amcgica* they ftre at liberty to employ 
cither British or American ships; but in their intercourse 
^ith Em ope and Africa, they can only employ British ships, 
f^be colonists are excluded from a direct intercourse with 
Asii, 

The warehousing system has ako been considerably extend¬ 
ed ; and a bill is now in progress for reducing the duties c;harg- 
ed on fortMgn shipping irt our ports to a level with those laid on 
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British shipping* th«8« mea^um are of the greatest im* 

pertaitce. Were a eountry like Engiaad-^aaountry so advan* 
tageously situated* wb^ property aoi) personal liberty are so 
weU protected and secueed, where manufacturing industry has 
auained so high a pjkch of perfection^ and who^e products are 
suited to the tastes and wants of every people—-freely to admit 
the produce of other nations into htr port:*, for the purpose of 
being warehoused for exportation, it is Impossible to doubt that 
her commerce would be very gicatly extended, and that she 
would beqome a vast general depot for the merchandise of the 
, world, mtversi orbis teriauim emporium. The possession of an 
abundant supply of foreign commodities is one of the surest 
means of facilitating the disposal of those of domestic growth* 
Were the warehousing sysum carried to its fullest extent, fo¬ 
reigners would be induced to resort to our ports in much 
greater numbers than they h&ve hitherto done, not only be-^ 
cause they would tliu>. be enabled to obtain our owir commodi¬ 
ties at the cheapest rate, but because they would be able to 
assort and complete their cargoes with every species of foreign 
goods they might have occasion tor. As illustrative of this 
principle, we may mention, that foreign linens were formerly 
allow^ to be freely warehoused in this country; but, in com¬ 
pliance with the solicitations of the menu lecturers, they were 
loaded, m 1810, with a transit duty of 15 per cent. Their ira- 
poitation was thua entirely stopped; and the for^gners, who 
had previously been in the habit of shipping Grerman linens 
from our ports because they ^suld get their cargoes con¬ 
veniently completed with -an assortment of our goods, were, 
in consequence, obliged to resort to Amsterdam and Ham¬ 
burgh, and coiii^leted tlieir cargoes with the goods of the 
Ckiiitiiient; so that, by this injudicious proceeduig, we not 
only lost all the advantages of the eutrepdt^ but bad the market 
for our own produce considerably narrowed. It is to be re¬ 
gretted, that the linen manufacUirers should have had influence 
enough to get the transit duty continued—a duty which, with¬ 
out being of the slightest advantage to them, has a very inju¬ 
rious effect on the commerce of the country. There are a va- 
liety ofmher exceptions, to the freedom of warehousing for re- 
cxpoitatiou, introduoed into the new bill, none of which seem 
to I eat oil any belter grounds. It gratifying, however, to 
know tliat they have been condemned by a very large propor* 
tion, not only of the mercantile world, but also of the manufac¬ 
turers ; and we doubt not that the eKperierice of their inutility, 
aud tlie growing conviction of the advantages of an uni estrained 
importation, will occasion their abolition at no distant period. 
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It w^s lormerly said c>f Aniftterdam, ‘ Qwp fiw eirangefs iurs de 
‘ itouver toules chores d Amsterdam frefermU rancmf 

‘ cette vtUe d ioiaes ies autres mUes ^ eommeive: * * And wlien 
the warehousin^j system sJhaii be fully established^ ibis will bo 
still more emj^hatically true of London. Nor, in estimat¬ 
ing the benefits resulting from the establishment of this sound 
and liberal system, should it be^ forgotten, that the increased 
wealth and commercial prosperity of which it will be produc¬ 
tive, will neither excite the jealousy nor the ill will of otheis. 
There will be a reciprocity of advantages; for, as has been 
well observed by Mr Wallace, * the advantages whiclh a pdr'i- 
‘ cuiar nation may derive from becoming the centre and tvlic- 
‘ fot of the commerce of others, must ever be proportioijcd itx 

* the general benefit of which she is the dispenser; and this aef- 
‘ vantage can only be extended and rendered permanent by the 
‘ greater facilities and encouragement she is the means of af- 
‘ fording to promote the trade, the industry, and, through 

* them, the resources and welfare of other nations. ”— {Sjpeec/i^ 
251 JunCi 1821.) 

The bill now in progress for reducing the high port and 
other duties paid by foreign ships to the same level as those 
paid by the ships of this country, has encountered a very keen 
opposition. We trust, however, that its supporters will not be 
induced to relax in their efforts to get it passed into a law. It 
is not true that the excels of duty has cawied the eriipio^nient 
of a single additional British •^hip. Its only effect 1ms been to 
excite the animosity of foreigners; and to harass our com¬ 
merce, by causing the imposition of equal, and in many cases 
of higher, countervailing duties on our ships trading to their 
ports. It ought also to be borne in mind, diat the proposed 
measure has already been adopted in the case of Ament iii and 
Portuguese ships, who are permitted to come into our ports on 
piying the same duties as British ships. And having gone thus 
far—having conceded this privilege to the ships of oqr most 
dangerous naval rivals—it would be most invidious and irritating 
to the nations of the Contuient, to continue to load their ships 
with the higher duties. 

Such is a brief and necessai'ily very imperfect sketch of the 
alterations that have lately been made in the Navigation Law ; 
and of the measures cither passed, or in progress, for extending 
the warehousing system, and placing foreign and British ship¬ 
ping on a footing of equality with respect to duties. It is al¬ 
most unnecessary, after what we have already stated, o say, 
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that utt cowJiaHy anprove of all those alterations—of those that 
itave 'b^en eflfecteo, apd of those that are projected*' They 
aecni to ns to have been imperiously required, by the chance 
lu the circumstances of this and other countries j and to be 
eminently calculated to promote and consolidate our cominei- 
cial prosperity. Tlieir only defect is, that they.havh not gone 
far enough— that they have paid too much deference to the J’al^ 
and interested representations of particular bodies., and to pre¬ 
judices which have nothing but the rust of antiquity to recom¬ 
mend them. But the principle on which these changes have 
been made, is sound; and the advantages of which they will 
be productive, will certainly lead to otheis. In the present 
state of the world, when the uist priuciples and the benefits of 
commerce are so well understood and so eagerly desired, it is 
idle to think, that it is possible to act on the illiberal and ex¬ 
clusive maxims of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. If 
we attempted this, w e shoukl* assuredly stimulate other stati's 
to adopt the same line of c mduct; and as our coratncrcc is by 
fjr the most extensive, We should be the greatest suflFerers. If 
prohibitions be good for England, they must be good for other 
countries; and, were they gcnerelly adopted, it is plain we 
should be shut out of every market, and our commercial great¬ 
ness would be entirely destroyed. Navigation laws and restric¬ 
tive regulations are weapons we can no longer wield with suc¬ 
cess. We have taught others to use them with equal dexte¬ 
rity, and moie effed;. And a proper regard to pur own self- 
interest is si’.Tcicnt to show the advantage, or rather, we should 
say, the nectssity, of reverting to a more just and liberal 
system. The genuine commercial spirit—^that spirit, which 
5s a permanent source of wealth and power, k altogether in¬ 
consistent with fhe dark and shallow policy ojj monopoly. All 
commerce is founded on a principle of reciprocity; ami that 
country will certainly prosper most, and have the foundations 
of her greatness best lecured, who is a universal merchant, 
and deals with all the world on fair and liberal principles. 

* Whatever* said Mr Wallace, and we arc glad to have ano¬ 
ther opportunity of referring to his excellent speech, ‘ we may 

* hope to gain, must be combined with, and in proportion to, 

‘ the beneficial effects that flow from it to every nation, which, 

* by its wants ot supei'fluities, its productions, natural or arti- 

* ficial, has cither tp give or receive through the medium of 
‘ commerce. By establishing a sjstem, which gives facility and 
‘ encouragement to the interchange of productions, we excite 
‘ the industry, contribute to the happiness, and promote the 
‘ welfare of every 'people. A system which creates, in each 
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AiJExjufDERf the Emperor, and other despots, sketch of, by the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon, 495. 

Allies^ or Partitioning Powers, claim universal jurisdiction in al! 
changes of government, 248, 260—cordially hate England for re¬ 
jecting their doctrines, 261. 

Anne, Queen, appointed a fund for the augmentation of small church 
livings, 151—over-reached by the clergy, ib.—the governors dis¬ 
tributed the greater part lof, 155. 

Architecture, little the object ot popular cultivation, from the want 
of monuments approved excellence, 126—influence of the actual 
sight of fine models in training to the perception of beauty, 130. 

Atmosphere, resistance of the, ^3. 

Authors, labours of, ill paid and hazardous, 285, 305—fmproper to 
make the Chancellor’s approbation of their works indispensable to 
the protection of, 303—cruelly dealt by, 305, 373, et seq. 

* B 

Barrington, Sir John, not distinguished for his accuracy as a histo¬ 
rian, 70—nor for his taste as a critic, 71. 

Beddoes, Mr Thonms, citations from ‘ the Bride's Tragedy’ by, 
206-8. • . 

Bengal, sugar a principal product of, 214. 

Bishops and abbots, in Scotland, enriched themselves at the expense 
of the parochial clergy, 4—abuse of Queen Anne’s bounty by the 
English dignitaries, 151—it never occurred to the bishop of Derry 
to increase small livings from the profits of his overgrown bene¬ 
fices, 164. 

Bishoprick, in England, a very supportable burden,M58—^horrid out- 
cry against reasoning definitely concerning such matters, 160. 

Botany Bay, colonized for what purpose, 91—likely to do justice to 
the mother country, in respetit of jobs, 95—mode of employing 
the convicts very objectionable, 86, 94—intolerable foppery in the 
conduct of extra-moralists towards them, 96—not .yet {wepared to 
receive trial by jury, 103—-not of utility as a place of punish¬ 
ment, ib. 

Boue, M., volume by, professing to describe the geology of Scot¬ 
land, 422-432. - 

British Museum, origin of, 379—library, 380—antiquities, 381— 
minerals, 382—the Zoological collections in decay and ruin,—this 
discreditable to the Trustees, 384, 390—the specimens at present 
of little utility to the student, why, 385—the noble collection of 
Sir Joseph Banks has disappeared! 388—Parliamentary grants to, 
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in 25 years,=245,000/., 393—account rende-reU to Parliament last 
session, 394 —gradual rebuilding of Montague House, fire-proof, 
very desirable, 397—list of the Trustees, 391—the patronage de¬ 
volves on tbo Archbisbop of Canterbury, ib .—all of them entreat¬ 
ed to consider their responsibility, 393. 


C 

CastlercagJi, Lord, began life a Radical Reformer, 78—the Emperor 
Napoleon’s 0 }>iniun of the foreign policy of, 512. 

Chancellor^ late judgments of the, 283—has stated a doubt most de¬ 
structive of the rights of autholrs, 307—pannot help this infirmity, 
286, 312. 

Church of Scotland, enormous property of, before the Reformation, 
unequally distributed among its members, 4—progress of the law 
relative to the provision of, afterwards, 7-18. 

Churches, English and Irish, the Legislature has the fullest right to 
dispose of the property of, 14—fallacy of the reasoning opposed 
to the re-form of, ib—instances «;f the prodigality and futility of 
the measures taken as to, 150, &c.—the claims of the State evad- 

' ed, and its bounty wasted by, ib—the necessity of inquiry into the 
facility of considerable reform, 1G5-8—non-residence widely licen¬ 
sed, 157, 167—the church, in its ‘ corporate capacity^ ’ bounti¬ 
fully endowed with cool assurance, 163—the fabric of the Irish, 
curiously pro[iortioned, 150, 166—suftered to exist solely for the 
purposes of parliamentary influence, 166—the poor incumbents 
aided by the benevolence of the curates, J 64—a richly endowed 
church not the macliine for the conversion of a people, 165. 

Clergp of England, &c. ‘ consumption of public wealth by the,’ 145— 

‘ rights ol, asserted, &c. ’ ib.—in their claims against tlie laity 
never admit the argument ad miserkordiam, 152. 

Commerce, the West India, subjected to absurd and injurious restric¬ 
tions, 220—See JLegislatioyi. • 

Convicts, crimes of, various, 89—reform of, 90—great inattention or 
ignorance in mifnumifcting from labour, 94—^accommodation of the 
governor’s horses preferred by him to the morals of, 97—Striking 
and picturesque account of the pastoral life of, 100—history of 
Samuel Terry as a specimen of the* origin of great families, 93. 

Cottage Economy, by Mr Cobbet—rfood of the labourer, 106—effects 
of tea, Ml—keeping of pigs, 114—|^el, 121. 

Cottons, British, exported to India, 1815, 222. 

Croly, Reverend Mr, rhapsody of, abounding in tawdry similes and 
nonsense, 55. 

Court of Chancery, preventive power of, by writ of injunction, 287— 
wanton disregard of property by, and unwarrantable presumption of 
guilt, 299-302—the present Chancellor must shudder to think of 
this jurisdiction he has unadvisedly undertaken, 307—absurdly en- 
deavonis to exercise a censorship, 309-313. 

Courts of Equity, guided by what considerations, 296. 
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Critiasm^ periodical, ingenious questions respecting. 3IQ—abounds, 
why, 350—has absdbetl every topic, 359—enormous abuse in, 371 
the Antijacobin sot up the warhoop of reckless slander, 373—the 
calmnniators plead the Kmgs privilege J 374—their expedients, 
0.75, et •seg, —the system intended to prohibit Avorks not having the 
government mark, the public should resent this gro^p attempt, 370. 

D 

Djezzary hacha, Hunous ally of ours, unexampled barbarities of, 
407—9. 

Donglasy Colonel Sir Howard, shoAVs the terminal velocity of four- 
ounce halls, 474—attack and defence of fortified places, 476. 

Dramatic poetry, quick and decisive in its effects, 178 —is dra¬ 
matic^ 179—183—origin of the English drama, 182. 

Duly and salary, separation of, iwe most invincible of human abuses, 
JOl, 154, 164. 


# E 

Kuglish tragedy, history of, 177—account of the firsli 184—/?r/- 
xcardsf 185— Marloxv, 187— Shakespeare^ 199 —Beaumont and 
flcU'her^ Massinger, 194 —Ben Jonson, ib.— Middleton, Marston, 
Decker, 195— Chapman, 196— Webster, 197— Ford, 198— Shirleg, 
199— Dryden, 200— Lee, 201— Otway, 202— Soniheni, 203— 
Moore andLillo, ib. 


F 

Fine Arts, by their spj'cad, hinder the growth of originality, 354— 
bad effect of institutions for, 355—Rembrandt, Michael Angelo, 
ib. 

Firing, horizontal, against besiegers, proposal to abolish, 470. 

Forlijwd, places, method of besieging, 468, 476—M. Carnot’s ncAV 
mode of defending, published for what purpose, 469—his erro¬ 
neous speculations in it corrected, 470, cl seq. 

France, Ultra-Royalists of, their principles inconsi^ent with the law 
of nations, 250. 

• ^ 

Gcll, Sir W., not an admissible witness in matters connected with 
political liberty, 316, 320—or with Christianity, 320-3, .327-9— 
deserves as severe censure for his speculations on the future lot 
of the Greeks, 331. 

Genius, the greatest, antecedent to the highest civilization, 350. 

Geology, fate of, singularly cruel, 413—present inducements to suj>er- 
ficial examination, and ‘ mala Jides, ’ 420—French Geology of 
Scotland, 423, 436—construction of maps, 426. 

Geologist, qualifications indispensable to tlic, the otlicr branches of 
natural history, 414—chemistry, 416—mathematics, 417—draw¬ 
ing, 418—why write without knowing something of the subject? 
-^413-420—M. Couc, 422—M. N. Saussufc, 433. 
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Grattan^ the Right Honourable Henry, M. P- eloquence of, 58-60 
—a stout reforther, 77—^tribute of veneration and affection to the 
memory of, by the most distinguished friends of liberty, 57. 

■■ — speeches of, omission by the editor, 49—pretadng with tes¬ 

timonials disapproved, 54—first speech on the declaration of right 
the finest—quotations, 61—6—-remarks on the authority of the 
Judges in questions of national liberty of too universal application, 
73—on Catholic emancipation, 74—sentences applicable to the 
present times, 76—passages at which, if cited by a reformer of 
the present day, some eulogists of Mr Grattan would cry out re¬ 
bellion, 79—attack upon Mr Flood, 80—reply to Mr Corry, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the most striking invective, 82. 

Greece, Sir W. Gell’s estimated, 316, 332—the Greeks anathe¬ 
matized by Sir W. for asking one price and taking another, 321— 
and for calling the great ancients their ancestors, 324—the Greek 
church prefeiable to the Roman, 327, 329—its liberality, ib. 

* Heceeen and Earth, a M 3 '^stery, ’ quotations, 41-7. 

*■ Hi^hxunys and By-ways, ’ by a Walking Gentleman, refreshing, 
after the monotonous works of former touri^ and travellers, 
45G, 465. * ■' 

Hindodan, commerce with, yet in its infancy, :!!|gl. 

I 

Ireland, oppression in, caused by the latu of tithes, 1—opposed by 
every good feeling and honest interest, 2. ' 

* J 

Jamaica, general and shameless profligacy in, 173 —British women 
appealed to on the subject, ib.—inhuman punishments, 174-6. 

Jerusalem, Mr Wilson’s visit to, 403—Ottoman barbarity in, 405— 
the church of the holy sepulchre, 405-7. 

Juries, Scottish,improvements in the nonnnation of, 226—first, the 
peremptory challenge, 227, 231-*-secondly, Court of Justiciary 
divested by itself of the power of naming the forty-five, 228—the 
fundamental evil remains— the presidinn; Judge still selects the Jury, 
2.‘^0—the dignity of the Court thereby exposed to trial, 232— 
a ballot should be introduced instead of it, 233—Sheriffs have an 
alarming power—should be compelled to keep an open list of per¬ 
sons to be taken by rotation, 229. 

K 

Knoicles, Mr J. Sheridan, ‘ Virginius* by, deservedly successful—quo¬ 
tations, 205. 


L 

Land, under wheat and potatoes, produce of, 108. 
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Las Cases, Count de, particulars respecting, and his Journal of the 
Life and Conver#tions of the Emperor Napoleon, 497, 49S. 

Legislation commercial, reform of our system of, would be of signal 
benefit, 489. 

Literary Property, entitled to protection from the Court of Chancery, 
282—history of injunctions, 290—objection tha^ the work was li¬ 
bellous .never thought tenable, 293—rules of right and justice per¬ 
verted in favour of the pirate,298—character of property wantonly 
denied, 299—guilt unwarrantably presumed, 301—^justification for 
all this, of what sort, 302-4. 

Literature, difference of, now, and fornterly, 357— Monachism of, at 
an end, 358—made the tool and creature of party-spirit by the 
worst part of the Ministerial press, 372, et seq. 

Louis XVI., remarks on, 503. 

Loves of the Ahgels, 31—some refulgent passages, S3, et seq, —de¬ 
scription of Rubi a spirit of knowledge, 37. 

# M 

Macquarrie, Governor, unfit Tor liis situation, 85—delerving of se¬ 
vere punishment, 96—should have been dismissed to hall-pay and 
insignificance, 102. 

Magaukes; we profess an affection for the Gentleman’s, 369—the 
London and the New Monthly; which the best ? 370. 

Manbq, Captain, plan by, for saving the lives of shipwrecked mari¬ 
ners, 333—its success, 338—^yet grievously neglected, 348. 

Moore and Byron, different poetical excellences of, 28—interest of 
Mr Moore’s poetry derived from first impressions, 29—and ab¬ 
stract qualities, 30. 

'Education, of children, much neglected, 438-9—in theenseof 
the infant poor especially—‘schools for training them in virtuous 
habits, 440, et seq. 

Mortars used iu^rescuing crews, 336—and in sieges, 473. 

Mountaineer, Pyrenean, poetical sketch of a, 465. 

Napoleon, the Emperor, character of, 495, 516—his speculative ta¬ 
lents, 501—economy of his tourt, 502—amiable picture of, in his 
domestic relations, 507-9—of a most forgiving disposition, 510— 
his love of rule, 511—his return from Elba, 514. 

Navigation Laws, account of the, -478—influence erroneously ascrib¬ 
ed to, in weakening the naval power of the Dutch, 480—and aug¬ 
menting that of this country, 482—provisions of, tend to the de¬ 
struction of our commerce, 484—alterations lately made in, calcu¬ 
lated to promote and consolidate it, 485, et seq —foreign and Bri¬ 
tish shipping should be placed on a footing .of equality with re¬ 
spect to duties,- 488. 

Negroes, emancipation of the, delayed, because the interest of the slaves 
required it, 169—but always looked forward fo by the friends of 
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the abolition, lYO—delay on tlie part of the colonies to improve 
the condition of, loudly calls upon Britain to interfere, I7l—vices 
of the infernal system in Jamaica, 1820,‘exposed, 173-7. 

Newspapers, the St James's Chronicle, the oldest, 360—the Morning 
Chronicle best (daily) both for amusement and instruction, Vo.^-4he 
J'imcs, not to our taste, 363—conforms to the changes of the tim6, 
364f —New Tithes, the true organ of thd'Ultras, 365"~^ihe Courier, 
—lacquey to the Ticasury—a paper of shifts and expedients, 367 
—weekly— Cohhett, the first in power and popularity, 368 —the Ex¬ 
aminer, the ablest and most respectable, ib .—News also an ex¬ 
cellent paper, ib.—Scotland boasts but one original paper— 
Scotsman,—the editor, king of political economy ! 369. 


O 

O’Meara, Mr, work of, unimpeached by attacks upon its author, 
495, 499. 


Pacha, Mahoiiet Ali, to be praised for his mild and prudent govern¬ 
ment, 400. 

-— at Damascus, obsequiousness to, of his minister, quite Euro¬ 
pean, 410. 

Parliamentary debates, perfection of the art of reporting 50, 363— 
corrected accounts of, approved, 53—the French custom of funeral 
orations in, reprobated, 56. 

Parthenon of Athens, reasons for restoring the, on the Calton Hill, 
132-6—argument against it, that it is degrading to copy, consider¬ 
ed, 137—next, that it would be misplaced, 140—lastly, that it is 
impossible to copy the sculpture, 142. 

Patents, unhesitatingly protected by the Court of Chancery, 289. 

Perry, Mr, firm to his party and principles, 361—anecdote of, 362. 

Pigs, best mode of feeding and killing, 115. 

Pluralisis, right reverend, hold with tlicir bishopricksV/hatever offices 
can be held wifli^hem, 158. 

Poor, the, cruelly oppressed by the folly and rapacity of many of our 
laws, 113, 123—comfort of, may be promoted, how, 105-7-19-20. 

Press, destruction of the freedom of tVe, attempted by the Court of 
Chancery, 310. 

- - the periodical, illiberality if, ‘ its besetting sin,’ 371—See Criti¬ 
cism, Magazines, and Newspn^ ters, 

Puhlic, the, neglect and oppression in the conduct of the servants oi^ 
72—has a right to exact the performance of a duty where it con¬ 
fers an obligation, 150, 154. 


Q 

Quarterly List of New Publications, 256, 517. 

Queen, the late, of Great Britain, reflections on the persecution of, 
505-7. 
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Queen Marie Antoinette, profound silence respecting, observed by 
the House of Austria, 505. 

-Mary Stuart, singular forbearance of posterity towards, whence, 

506 . 


R 

Riders, literary, numerous and heterogeneous, 454-—their works mo¬ 
notonous, ib.—superiority of ‘ Highways and By-ways, * 456, 
et seq. 


S 

Saussure, M. Necker, ‘ Voyage en Ecosse ’ by. 433-7- 

tSchools for the moral education of young children, 442, 444—inte¬ 
resting remarks drawn from experiment, 446—punishment banish¬ 
ed, 447—the relaxations, 448—teaching by pictures, 451—reli¬ 
gious instruction, ib—happy lefiect on tlie parents, 453. 

Shipwrecks, account of several, 834, 340, 343. * 

Sieges, bow carried on, 468, 477. 

Slates and Stones carried coastwise, partiality and injustice of the 
tax on, 235-9. 

Slaves, East India, not miserable and degraded like the West In¬ 
dia, 224, 402—slave-market at Cairo, ib. See Negroes. 

Spain, injustice of the attack upon by the Ultra Royalists of 
France, 250—the war of the Coalesced Powers in 1793 no pre¬ 
cedent for it, 252-7-influence of its success on the independence 
of states—greater danger to Britain than to any other, 258-263— 
she ought to interfere, 262—otherwise must at length fight with 
disadvantage, 263—the Cortes the only lawful power of the mo¬ 
narchy, 241—recognised as such by foreign states, 242. 

Stoves, use of, recommended, 122. 

Sugars entered fof home consumption, from 1815 to 1821, 217— 
the East India half the ordinary price of the Wc^t India, ib. 

T 

I'ea, has no nourishment, 110—•its eflects on the economy of a cot¬ 
tage, ill. 

Tithes, the law of, an intolerable evil in Ireland, 1 —and in Eng¬ 
land, 2, 26—Scotland forms a great contrast in this respect, 3-— 
curious nonsense about the origin and durability of tithes, by tlie 
Prebendary of Hereford, and adopted by the Rector of Wallasey, 
146. 

--in Scotland, strong and general wish for information upon, 

3—valuation of, ordered, 16, 20—difficulties in carrying it into 
execution, 20—the ipsa corpora in no case to be levied, ib.—early 
adoption of this system perhaps the cause of the great benefits re¬ 
sulting from it, 24—farmers hubject to the vexatious caprice of 
the impropriator—statutes passed for their relief, 10, 11, 
voi.. xxxviii. NO. 76. M m 
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l^aveh in Egypt and tlic Holy Lnnd, 398. 
Turks, ferocious barbarians, IG.iJ, 411. 
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V 

Velocity, terminal, of descending bodies, 471-- 

W 

Witrchousing system, measures for extending the. 490-1. 

West India planters, involved in great distress by excessivi. cultiva' 
tion, 209-211—diminution of it their only remedy, 212—an inj- 
proper tax imposed in Dritain for their relief, ib.—have no right 
to protection from competition, 213. 

Wheatley, Mr, plat» by, for landing crews upon a rope, 31-2. 

Wilson, Mr, enthusiasm uf, betrays liiiu into slips, 399, 403-1—rage 
of, for perpetual citation, 399, 401-3-7-11. 

Wrecks, appai'atus for, 333—a bounty should be given for each per 
.son .saved, 345—account of'the pUn, and directions, 339, d sey- 


Veasi, receipt for, 118, 
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